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CHAPTER I. 

Deyign of the whole — Limits and Extent of 
THE MIDDLE AGtE—THREE CLASSES 
of Men, during that interval, conſpi- 
Cuous; THE BYZANTINE GREEKS ; 
THE SARACENS or ARABIANS; and 
THE LATINS or FRANKs, Inhabitants 
of Weſtern Europe— Each Claſs in the © 
following Chapters conſidered apart. 
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HEN TRE MACGNITU DE OF THE Ch, I. 
Roman EMPIRE grew enormous, 


and there were two imperial Cities, Roux 
and Coxs r AN TIN OTE, then that hap- 


pened, 
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pened, which was natural; out of on“ 
Empire it became tuo, diſtinguiſhed by 
the different names of the WESTERN, 
and the EASTERN. 


Tux WESTERN EMPIRE ſoon ſunk. 
So early as in the il Centuty e, Rowe, 
once the Miſtreſs of Nations, beheld her- 
ſelf at the feet of a Gothic Sovereign. 


Tur EasTexn EMPIRE laſted many Cen- 


* About the year of Chriſt 475, Auguſtulus was 
compelled to abdicate the JYe/tern Empire by Odoacer, 
King of the Heruli. As Augu/tulus was the laſt Roman, 
who poſſeſt the Imperial Dignity at Rome, and as the 
Dominion both of Rome and Italy ſoon. after paſt into 
the hands of Theodoric the Goth, it has been juſtly ſaid, 
that then terminated the Roman Empire in the Weſt. 


During theſe wretched times, Rome had been 
ſacked not long before by Alaric, as it was a ſecond 


time (about the middle of the ſixth Century) by Totila; 


after which events the Raman Name and Authority 
were ſo far ſunk, that early in the ſeventh Century 
they ceaſed to ſpeak Latin, even in Rome itſelf. See 
Blaic's Chronology. — 8 


turies 


INQUIRIES 


turies longer, and, tho' often impaired 
by external Enemies, and weakened as 
often by internal Factions, yet ſtill it re- 
tained traces of its antient Splendor, re- 
ſembling in the language of Virgil ſome 
fair, but faded flower, 


Cui neque fulgor adhuc, necdum ſua forma 
receſſit. | ' Virs. 


AT length, after various plunges and 
various eſcapes, it was totally annihilated 
in the f/teenth Century by the victorious 
arms of Mahomet the Great“. 72 


1 


à ee the various Hiſtories of the Turtiſb Empire. 

The unfortunate Greeks, at this period, when, to reſiſt 
ſuch an Enemy as the Turks, they ſhould have been 
firmly combined, were never ſo miſerably diſtracted. 
An union with the Church of Rome was at the time pro- 
jetted. The Greeks, who favoured it, imputed their 
Calamities to their Not-uniting ; thoſe, who oppoſed 
it, to their Uniting. Between the two Factions all was 
loſt, and Conſtantinople taken in the year 1453. 


Tax 
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Tur InTERVAL BETWEEN THE FALL 


dor THESE TWO EMPiRzs (the Weſtern 


or. Latin in the fifth Century, the Eaſtern 
or Grecian in the fifteenth} making a 
ſpace of near a thouſand years, conflitutes 
what we call THE MIDDLE Aer. © 


Pose in ion paſt during this interval into 
the hands of rude, illiterate men; men, 
who conquered more by multitude, than 
by military ſkill ; and who, having little 
or no taſte either for Sciences or Arts, 
naturally deſpiſed thoſe things, from which 
they had reaped no advantage.” 


T'r1s was the age of Monkery and Le- 
gends; of Leonine Verſes “, (that is of bad 
Latin put into rhime ;) of Projects to de- 


cide Truth by Plough-ſhares and Bat- 


- 
. , . 
. 
— — nw” "IR it. 
# _ — — — „ — — 
* * 
% . 


* Sec below, Chap. XI.. 
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toons *; of Cruſades o conquer Infidels, Ch. I. 
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* This alludes to the two methods of TRIAI, 
much praCtiſed in thoſe dark times, the Trial by 
O&DEAL, and that by DuEL. 


Heated Plougbaſbares were often employed in 
Trials by ORDEAL, and 'tis remarkable that expreſs 
mention is made of this abſurd method of Purgation 
by Fire, even in the Antigene of Sopbocles. The Meſ- 
ſenger there ſays, in ordet to juſtify himſelf and his 

6 (pe 


pe 3" reine 6 ban. eier. xte, 
Kai hes digt, 9 Deus ogxupacTtivy 
To pre doarat, Huli, x. r. As 


Ready we were with both our hand; To LI 
Tax GLOwINnG Mass; or ſlowly CRoss THE FiRE, 
And by the Gods to ſwear, we neither did 

The Deed, nor knew, &c. Antig. v. 270. 


This carries up the Practice to the time of teocles 
and Polynices, before the Trejan War. 


Perhaps the Poet, by the incidental mention of ſo 
ſtrange a Cuſtom, intended to characteriſe the man- 
ners of a ruder age; an age, widely different from 
his own, which was an Age of Science and Philoſo- 
phical Diſquiſition. 


R "is 
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and extirpate Heretics ; of Princes de- 


poſed, 


_ 1 | Aa 


As to Trials by BATTLE, they were either before the 
Earl Marſhal, or the Judges of Weſiminfler Hall, If 
before the Earl Marſhal, they were upon accuſations 
of Treafon or other capital Crimes, and the Parties 
were uſually of high and noble rank. If before the 
Judges of Weſtminſter Hall, the Cauſe was often of 
inferior ſort, as well as the Parties litigating. 


Hence the Combats differed in their Ends. That 
before the Earl Marſhal was Victory, often attended 


with /aughter ; that before the Judges was Viclory 
alone, with no ſuch conſequence, 


The Weapons too differed, as well as the Ends. 
The Weapons before the Earl Marſhal were a long 
Sword, a ſhort Sword, and a Dagger: that before rhe 

udges was a Battoon above mentioned, called in bar- 


rous Latin Druncus, but in words more intelligible 
Fuſtis teres. 


So late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth an inſtance 
occurs of this Trial being inſiſted upon, But that 
wife Princeſs, rho' ſhe permitted the previous forms, 
I mean that of the Liſts being incloſed, of the Judges 
taking their ſeats there, of the Champions making 
their appearance, &c. ( Forms, which perhaps could 
not legally be prevented) had too much ſenſe to per- 


mit ſo fooliſh a deciſion. She compelled the Parties 


to 


1NQUIRIE Ss. 
poſed, not as Cræſus was by Cyrus, but 


to a compromiſe, by the Plaintiff's taking an equi- 
valent in money for his claim, and making in conſe- 
quence a voluntary default. 


Myvil, Biſhop of Saliſbury, in the reign of Edward 
the Third, recurred to Trial by BATTLE in a diſpute 
with the Earl of Saliſbury, and ordered public Prayers 
thro' his Dioceſe for the ſucceſs of his Champion, till 
the matter, by the King's authority, was compromiſed. 


But notwithſtanding this Biſhop's Conduct, 'twas 
A PRACTICE which THE CHuRca diſapproved, and 
wiſely, as well as humanely endeavoured to prevent. 
TRUCULENTUM MOREM in omni evo acriter inſecta- 


runt THEOLOGI, pre aliis Agobardus, et plurimo Canone 


1PsA ECCLESSIA. See Spelman, under the words 
Campus, Campſius, and Campio. | 


I muſt not omit that there is a complete Hiſtory of 
ſuch a Duel, recorded by H al/ingham, in the reign of 
Richard the Second, between Aneflee a Knight, and 

 Karryngton an Eſquire. Karryrgton was accuſed by 
die other of Treaſon, for ſelling a Caſtle to the French, 
and, being defeated in the Combat, died the next day 
raving mad. Halſingham's Narrative is curious and 
exact, but their Weapons differed from thoſe above 
mentioned, for they firſt fought with Lancet, then 
with Swords, and laſtly with Daggers. HWalfing. 

Hiflor. p. 237. 
R 2 by 
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P. III. by one, who had no Armies, and who 
wy— did not even wear a ſword * 

DiryerenT Portions of this Age have 

been diſtinguiſhed by different deſcrip- 

tions; ſuch as Seculum Monotheleticum, Sæ- 

culum Eiconoclaſticum, Sægulum Obſcurum, 

Seculum Ferreum, Sæculum Hildibrandi- 


— — 


- 
hy * 
— 
— — — — 


* Such was Pope Innocent the third, who, beſides 
his Cruſades to extirpate Heretics by Armies nat 
bis own, excommunicated Philip, King of France 
_ Alphonſo, King of Leon; Raimond, Earl of re 
and Fobn, King of England. 


Nor is this wonderful, when we view in his own 
Language the Opinion he had of his own Station and 
Authority. 


J am placed (ſays he) in THE MIDDLE, between Gon 
and Man, ON THIS $1DE God, but BEYOND Man; 
tzay I am greater than MAN, as i| can judge of all Men, 
but can be judged by no one. Sum enim inter DEUM et 
Hold EM MEDIUS conflitutus, citra Deum ſed ultra 
Himinem ; imo major Hemine, qui de omnibus judicem, 
a nemine vero judicari poſſum. Innocen. III. Serm. 2. 
in Hiſtoria Tranſubſtantioms Joannis Cofin. Epiſcop. 
Daneim, Lond. 1675. See allo all the Church Hy ſtories 
of this Period. 


num, 
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num, &c. ſtrange names it muſt be con- Ch. I. 
feſt, ſome more obvious, others leſs ſo, .. 


yet none tending to furniſh us with any 
high, or promiſing Ideas “. . 


Ap yet we muſt aknowledge for the 
honour of Humanity, and of its GREAT 
and prvixe AUTHOR, who never forſakes 
it, that ſome ſparks of Intellect were at 
all times viſible, thro' the whole of this 
dark and dreary Period. Tis here we 
muſt look for the TASTE and LIT ERA“ 
TURE OF THE TIMES. | 


Tur few, who were enlightened, when 
Arts and Sciences were thus o4/cured, may 
be ſaid to have happily maintained the Con- 
tinuity of Knowlege; to have been (if I may 
uſe the expreſſion) like the Twilight of a 


> — 
— 


* Thoſe, who would be farther informed concerning 
theſe Sæcula, may, among other authors, conſult two 
very learned ones, Cavs in his Hi/floria Literaria, 


and Mosnzix in his Zcelefiaflical Hiſtory. 
R 3 Sum- 
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P. III. Summer's Night; that auſpicious Gleam 
COT between the ſetting and the riſing Sun, 


which, tho' it cannot retain the Luſtre 
of the Day, helps at leaſt to ſave us from 
the Totality of Darkneſs. | 


A curſory Diſquiſition, illuſtrated by a 
few ſele Inſtances, will conſtitute the 
Subject of the preſent Eſſay; and theſe 
Inſtances we ſhall bring from among 
THREE CLAsSEs of Mx, who had each 
a large ſhare in the tranſactions of thoſe 
times; from THE ByYZzANTing GREEKS, 
from THE ARABIANSs or SARACENS, and 
from the Inhabitants of Weſtern Europe, 
at that time called THRB LaTins. We 
ſhall give Precedence, as we think they 
merit it, to the GREEKs OF CoNnsT AN- 
TINOPLE, altho' it is not always eaſy to 
preſerve an exact Chronology, becauſe in 
each of theſe three Claſſes many eminent 
men were contemporary, 


CHAP, 
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Concerning the firſt Claſs, THE Brzax- 
FINE" GREEKS — SIMPLICIUS — Au- 
Monts — PHILOoPONUS == Faule of the 
Fine Library at Alexandria. 


S precio and Seinen ive . 
b Greek | Authors, who flourihed " — 
Aruzxs * fAxth. Century; for 
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Athens, long after her ;Trophics. at, Mara- 


was no more, Ai enainiained. her. Em- 
pire in TRY and the fine Arts. 


|  Philoſo of thy 5; WA * — theſe 138 
wrote, was ſinking, apace., The. Szoto 
Sylem, and even the Sgoic Wrivings, were 
the greater part of them loſt f. Other 


Ss «© © #® 


S * 3, i 4 


ges below, Chap. IlIII 
t See Phikſeph. R p. 233. 
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Sects had ſhared the ſame fate. None ſub- 
ſiſted but the Platonic, and the Peripa- 
tetic; which, being both derived from a 
common ſource (that is to ſay, the Pytha- 
gorean} were at this period blended, and 
commonly cultivated by the /ame Perſons. 


StMrricius and AMMon1vs, being bred 


| in this School, and well initiated in its 


Principles, found no reaſon, from their 
education, to make Syſtems for themſelves; 
Aa practice, referable Jometimes to real Ge- 


nius, but more often to not knowing, what 
others have invented before. 


Consctovs therefore they could not ex- 
cel their great Predeceffors, they thought, 
like many others, that the Commenting 
of their Works was doing mankind the 
moſt eſſential Service. 


'Twas this, which gave riſe, long be- 
fore their time, to that Tribe of CoM- 
MENTATORS, 


INQUIRIES ay 


MENTATORS," who, in the perſon of An- Ch. II. 

dronicus the | Rhodian,' began under Au- 

_ guſius, and who continued, for ages 2385 
W again 


, 130 i | 


ww ˙ 4 2 


— wrote a variety of Com- 
ments upon different parts of Ariſtotie, 
but his Comment upon the Phyfics is pe- 
euliarly valuable, as it is filled with quo- 
tations from Anaxagoras, Democritus, Par- 
menides, and ather Philoſophers, who flour - 
iſhed ſo early, as before the time of Ari- 
flotle, and whole fragments many of them 
are not to be found elſe - where. 


As this Compilation muſt have been the 
reſult of extenſive Reading, we may juſtly 
diſtinguiſh him by the title of a learned 
Commentator *. 


— —— — — — — — — 


For a fuller and more accurate account of Sin- 
PLICIUS fee Fabricii Billietb. Græc. Tom. VIII. p. 
620, dc. 


Aunsonine 
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AuMMoN ius wrote Camments on the firſt 


Add ſecond Tracts of Ariflotle's Lugic, as 


Ukewiſe upon the Introductory Diſcourſe of 
the Philoſopher Porplyry. His manner 
of writing is orderly ; his ſtile clear and 
copious ; copious in its better ſenſe; by 
leaving nothing unexplained, not ' copious 
by mes us with an Tami! 

9H) ei 34 26- ieren 411712 
8 ＋0 thoſe, * wiſh for a" taſte of this 
Literature, 1 know no Author, who 
better merits peruſal. of HE' Pükrach to 
his Comment on Porphyry | is a curious ac- 
count of Phils 905 phy under its many and 
different Definitions, every one of which 
he explaines with perſpicuity, and pre- 
ciſion. Tux PREFACE to his, Comment 
on the Predicaments gives us an inge- 
nius Plan of Critical Scrutiny ; in other 
words furniſhes us with a ſuite of Teading 
Queries, by which, before we read a Book, 
we may learn what it it, and Judge, 


when 


hon, OS: if it, be a mee Com- Ch. II. 


1 8 85 d aW! toda! 
1 things change by adietertupwd 
en as (to uſe an idea already ſug· 
geſted) the ſplendor of the Day to the 
darkneſs of the Night, tis hard to decide 
preciſely, where the one concludes, and 
the other commences. By parity of rea- 
ſoning tis difficult to determine, to what 
age we ſhall adjudge the two Philoſophers' 
juſt mentioned; whether to the Com- 
mencement of a bafer age, or rather (if 
we regard their merit) to the Concluſion 
of a purer, If we arrange them with the 
Concluſion, *tis, as Brutus and Caſſius 


were called the /aft of the Romans}. 


We can have leſs doubt about the 
diſciple of Ammonius, Join THE GRAM- 


nn... At — 


— * 
— 9 — — 
5 
— 


* See Fabr. Biblioth. Græc. T. IV. p. 161. 
+ See Tacit. Annal. IV. 34. 
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| P. III. MARIAN, called Puirorouvs from bin 

1 —v— love of labour. Twas his misfortune ts 
live during the time of Mahomet, and to 
ſee Alexandria taken by the Arms of one 
of his immediate Succeſſors. What paſt 
there on this occaſion with regard to the 
Library, tho' recorded in modern Books, 
is too curious to be omitted here. I 
tranſlate it from the accurate verſion of 
 Abulpharagius's Hiſtory, made by that able 
Orientaliſt, Pococke. 


« Wren Alexandria was taken by the 
«© Mahometans, AMRUus, their Commander, 
found there Pn1Loyonus, whoſe con- 
* verſation highly pleaſed him, as Amrus 
% was a lover of Letters, and Philoponus 
& a learned Man. On a certain day Phi- 
« ſoponus ſaid to him: You have viſited 
all the Repoſitories or Public Warehouſes 
% in Alexandria, and you have ſealed up 
« things of every fort, that are faund 
66 there. As to thoſe things, that may be 


cc uſeful 


INQUIRIES. 


* wſeful to you, I preſume to ſay nothing ; 


* but as to things of no ſer vice to You, 


« ſome of them perhaps may be more ſuitable 


c to Me. Amrus ſaid to him: And what 
* is it you want? The Pluloſaphical Books 
* (replied he) preſerved in the Royal Li- 
% braries. This, ſays Amrus, is a requeſt, 
« upon which I cannot decide. You defire 
& thing, where I can iſſue no orders, 
till I have leave from Omar, the Com- 
„ mander of the Faithful. Letters were 
« accordingly written to Omar, inform- 
« ing him of what Philoponus had ſaid, 


* 


« and an Anſwer was returned by OuAR 


* to the following purport.—* As to the 
*« Books, of which you have made mention, 
„ there be contained in them, what ac- 
* cords with the Book of God (meaning 
« Tye ALCORAN) there is without them, 
in the Book of God, all that is ſufficient. 
« But if there be any thing in them re- 
« pugnant to that Book, we in no reſpect 
* want them. Order them therefore to be 

16 of 
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P. III. © all deflroyed. Amrus upon this ordered 
WAALS „ them to be diſperſed thro? the Baths of 
„ Alexaxdria, and to be there burnt in 
cc making the Baths warm. After this 
« manner, in the ſpace of fix n 
60 chey were all conſumed.“ 


Tux Hiſtorian, having related the 
Story, adds from his own feelings, HRAR 
WHAT WAS DONE, AND WONDER®, 


Tus ended this noble Library; and 
thus began, if it did not begin ſooner, 
the Age of Barbarity and Ignorance. 


A 


— 


te at BM. 


—_ 


* Vid. Abulpharagii Dynafliar.. p. 114. Ozon. 1663. 
The Reader will here obſerve, that in the many Quo- 
tations, which we ſhall hereafter make from Abulphara- 


gius, we ſhall always quote from the ſame Edition; 
that is, from the Latin Verſion of the learned Pacoeh, 


ſubjoined to the original Arabic. 


CHAP. 


INQUIRIES. 


, ; 


& "3 CHAP. 11. A A4. 


Dig "ef to a ſhort ne; Account 
Aruxxs, From the time of her Perfian 
Triumphs, to that of her becoming fub- 
je to the Turks— Sketch, during this 
long interval, of her Political and Lite- 
rary State; of her Philoſophers ; of her 

© Gyminafia s of her good and bud Fortune, 
&c. &e; = Manners of the prefent _ 
ban atten and Honey. 


AVIN G mentioned Atarne, I 
1 hope that celebrated City will juſti - 
fy a Digreſſion, and the more fo, as that 
Pigreſſion will terminate in Events, which 
belong to the very Age, of which we are 
now writing. But 'tis expedient to, de- 
duce matters from a much earlier period. 


Wurx the Athenians had deliveted 
themſelves from the tyranny of Pisisr RA. 


Tus, and after this had defeated the vaſt 
Efforts 


Ch. III. 
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P. III. Efforts of the Perfians, and that againſt. 
woy— two ſucceſſive Invaders, Darius and 


RERXEs, they may be conſidered as at 
the ſummit of their national Glory. For 
more than half a century afterwards they 
maintained, without controul, the Sove- 
ignty of Greece *. 


As their Tafte was naturally good, Arts 
of every kind ſoon roſe among . them, and 
flouriſhed. Valour had given them Re- 
putation ; Reputation gave them an Aſcen- 
dant ; and that Aſcendant produced a Se- 
curity, which left their minds at eaſe, 
and gave them leiſure to cultivate every 
thing liberal, or elegant +. 


"Twas 


8 


1 — 


For theſe Hiflorical Facis conſult the antient and 
modern Authors of Grecian Hiſtory. 


+ Tas in a ſimilar period of Triumph, after a 
formidable Adverſary had been cruſhed, that the Ro- 


mans began to cultivate a more refined and poliſhed 
Literature. 


_ 


INQUIRIES. 


"Twas then that PRRIC EES adorned the 
City with Temples, Theatres, and other 
beautiful public Buildings. Pr1Dias; the 
great Sculptor, was employed as his Archi- 
tet, Who, when he had erected Edifices, 
adorned them himſelf, and added Statues 
and Baſſo-relievo's, the admiration of every 
beholder *. Twas then that Pol V NOT us 
and Mx Ro painted; that SoPHoCLEs and 
EuRIPIDEs wrote; and not long after, 
that they ſaw the divine SOCRATES. 


HuMan affairs are by nature prone to 


change, and ftates as well as individuals 


* 
— 


—— poſt Punica bella QUIETUS, querere capit, 
Duid Sophocles, et Theſpis, et Aiſchylus utile ferrent. 
Horat. Ep. II. L. II. v. 162. 


See the Note from a Greek MS. ſubjoined to the 
third Edition of my Firſt Volume, p. 361, where the 
Progreſs of Arts and Sciences, from their Dawn to 
their Meridian, is clegantly and philoſophically exhi- 
bited. 


See Plutarch's Life of Pericles, p. 350, 351, 
352, 353» 354. in the Quarto Greet Edition of Bryan, 


Vol. I. and Stuart's Antiquities of Athens. 
8 are 
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| P. III. are born to decay. Jealoufy and Ambition 


PHILOLOGICAL 


inſenſibly fomented wars, and Succeſs in 
theſe wars, as in others, was often various. 
The military ſtrength of the ATHENIANS 


was firſt impaired by the Lacepamo- 


NIANS; after that, it was again humiliated, 
under EPaminonDAs, by, the Thebans ; 
and laſt of all it was wholly eruſhed by 
the Macedonian, Pnitie®. 


Bor tho' their political Sovereignty was 


loſt, yet, happily for Mankind, their 
Love of LITERATURE and ARTS did not 


fink along with it. 


Just at the cloſe of their Golden Days 
of Empire flouriſhed XxNo HO and PLA- 


TO, the diſciples of SocRATEs, and from 
Plato deſcended that Race of Philoſophers, 


| talled the old A F- 


— — 


* See, as before, the ſeveral Hiſtoties of Greece. 


+ See Cic. de Fin. L. V. and Academ, Ls. I. . 5. 
p- 21. Edit. Dauiſſi. 


AkIs- 
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ARIsToTLE, Who was Plato's diſciple, Ch III. 
may be ſaid, not to have invented a new 


Philoſophy, but rather to have tempered 
the ſublime, and rapturous tnyſteries of 
his maſter. with Method, Order, and a 
ſtricter Mode of reaſoning “. 


Ze xo, who was bimſelf alſo educated 
in the principles of Platoniſin, only dif- 
fered fram Plato in the comparative Eſti- 
mate of things, allowing nothing to be 
intrinſically good but VIx Tux, nothing in- 
- Erinfically bad but Vice, and conſidering 

all other things to be in themſelves indif- 
ferent F. | 


He too and Ariflotle accurately culti- 
vated Logic, but in different ways; for 


* 
_— ES Es 1 — 


* 
* . 9 , 
— » 4 P 
— * 2 — — 


See Hermes, p. 421. | 
+ See Cicer. de Fin, L. III. ſ. 5. 8. 16. — the be- 
ginning of the Enchiridion of Epictetus, T ils Ta 
ab id , x. r. A. Diagen. Laert. in vit Zenon. 
L. VII. . 102. 


8 2 Ariſtotle 
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P. III. Ariftotle chiefly dwelt upon the fmple 

S—— Syllogiſm; Zeno upon that which is de- 
rived out of it, the Compound or Hypothe- 
tic. Both too, as well as other Philo- 
ſophers, . cultivated Rhetoric along with 
Logic; holding a knowlege in both to be 
requilite for thoſe, who think of addreſſ- 
ing mankind with all the efficacy of Per- 
ſuaſion. Au xo (elegantly illuſtrated the 
force of theſe two powers by ua Simile, 
taken from the Hand: the cih%e power of 
Logic he compared to the Fift, or Hand 
compreſt; the diffuſe power of n, to 
the Palm, or Hand open - . 


I ſhall 


* Zevo guidem ille, a quo diſciplina Stoicorum eft, 
Manu demon/trare ſolebat, quid inter has artes [Dialec- 
ticam ſcil. et EloquentiamJ.iztereſjſet. Nam, cum com- 
preſſerat digitos, PUGNUM gue fecerat, DIALECTICAM 
aiebat ejuſmodi_efſe : cum autem diduxerat, et manum 
dilataverat, PALMA illius A EL OQYENTIAM of 
dicebat. Cicer. Orator. ſ. 113. | 


Both Per ipateties and Stoics wrote Trafts of Rhein 
as well as Logic. The RuETORIC of Ariſtotle is per- 


haps 


INQUIRIE Ss. 
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I ſhall mention but ? Sects more; the Ch. III. 


New Academy, and the Epicurean. 


Tus New Academy, ſo called from the 
Old Academy, (the name given to the 
School of Plato) was founded by ARCE- 
SILAS, and ably maintained by CAarNE- 
ADEs. From a miſtaken imitation of the 
great parent of P/iloſophy, Socrates, (par- 
ticularly as he appears in the Dialogues 
of Plato} becauſe Socrates doubted /ome 
things, therefore Arce/i/as and Carneades 
doubted a/l*, | 


On EE 2 — 


haps one of the moſt valuable Remains of Antiquity, 
and deſervedly worth ſtudying, be it for Speculation or 
Pratiice. 


As for the Rhetoric of the Stoics, there is extant, 
among the Latin Rhetoricians, publiſhed in a thin 
Quarto by Planiin at Paris, an. 1599, a Tract by Sul- 
pitius Victor, called In/litutiones Oratorie, wherein he 
bas this Expreſſion at the beginning — ZEx ONn18 præ- 
cepta maxim perſecutus. See p. 240—allo p. 247, 204, 
of the ſaid Treatiſe. | 

* Vid. Cic. Academ. L I. ſ. 13. p. 48. Edit. Dav. 


Jraque Arceſilas negabat efſe quicquam, &c. 
S 3 Ept- 


— 
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Ericuaus drew from another ſouree; 


—— Deuockirus had taught him Atoms and 


a Void: by the fortuitcus concourſe of 
Atoms he fancied he could orm a World, 
while by a „eigne Veneration he compli- 
mented away his Gops, and totally de- 
died their Providentia! Care; leſt the 
Trouble of it ſhould impair their uninter- 
rupted State of Bliſs. VirTue he tecom- 


mended, tho' #5: for the ſake of Yirrwe, 


but Pheafire ; PLEASURE, according to 
him, being our chief and ſovereign Good. 
It muſt be confeſt however, that, tho? his 
Principles were erroneous and even bad, 
never was a Man more temperate and Hu- 
mane; never was a Man more beloved by 
his Friends, or more cordially attached to 
them in affectionate eſteem “. 


2 „ A. —_ 


* See Drogen. Laert. L. X. ſ. 9. Kc. where an 
ample Detail is given of Epicurus, his Friends, his laſt 
Will, and his Death, all tending to eſtabliſh his Ami. 
able Character, however erroneous and blameable his 
DoQrines. 


Wer 


INQUIRIES. 


Wr have already mentioned the alliance Ch. III. 


between Philoſophy and Rhetoric. This 
cannot be thought wonderful, if Rhetoric 
be the Art, by which men are perſuaded, 
and if Men cannot be perſuaded, without 
a knowlege of Human Nature : for what, 
but PrirLosopyy, can procure us is 
knowlege ? 


'Twas for this reaſon the ableſt Greet 
Philoſophers not only taught (as we binted 
before) but wrote alſo Treatiſes upon Rhe- 
toric. They had a farther inducement, 
and that was the intrinſic beauty of their 
Language, as it was then ſpoken among 
the learned and polite. They would have 
been aſhamed to have delivered Philoſophy, 
as it has been too often delivered ſince, in 
Compoſitiqns as clumſy, as the common 
Diale& of the mere Vulgar. 


Tux ſame Love of Elegance, which 
made them attend to their STILE, made 
S 4 them 


— 
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them attend even to the plac Es, where 
their Philoſophy was taught. 


Plato delivered his Lectures in a Place 
ſhaded with Groves, on the Banks of the 
River Liſus; and which, as it once be- 
langed to a perſon called Academus, was 
called, after his name, THE ACADEMYE®. 
Ariſtotle choſe another ſpot of a fimilar 
character, where there were Trees and 
Shade; a ſpot called ThE Lyczunmt. 
Zeno taught in a PoRTico or CoLoNADE, 
diſtinguiſhed from other buildings of that 
ſort (of which the Athenians had many) 
by the name of the vARIEGATED Por- 
Tico, the Walls being decorated with 
various Paintings of Polygnotus and Myro, 
two capital Maſters of that tranſcendent 


T 


Vid. Drog. Laert. Lib. III. f. 7. Potter's Arch, 
Gree. Vol. I. p. 40. 


1 See Potter's Arch. Græc. Vol. J. p. 40. | 
Period, 
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Period“ . Epicurus addreſſed his hearers Ch. III. 


in thoſe well known Gardens, called, 
after 


* Of theſe two Artiſts it appears that Myro was paid, 
and that Polygnetus painted gratis, for which generoſity 
he had the teſtimony of public Honours. Plin. N. 


Hi. L. XXXV. cap. 9. ſect. 35. 


We learn from Hiſtory that the Pictures, which 
adorned this Portico, were four; two on the back part 
of it (open to the Colonnade) and a Picture at each 
end, upon the right and /eft. 


We learn alſo the Subjects: on one of the ſides a 
Picture of the Athenian and Lacedemonian Armies at 
Oenoe (an Argive City) facing each other, and ready 
to engage: on the back Ground, or middle part of 
the Portico, the Battle between the Athenians under 
Theſeus, and the Amazons : next to that, on the ſame 
middle, the Grecian Chiefs, after the taking of Troy, 
deliberating upon the Violence offered by Hax to 
Caſſandra, Ajax himſelf being preſent, together with 
Caſſandra and other Captive Tran women: laſtly, 
on the other ſide of the Portico oppoſite to the firſt, 
the triumphant Victory at Marathon, the Barbarians 
puſhed into the Morals, or demoliſhed, while they en- 
deavoured to eſcape to their ſhips ; Miltiades and the 


Greek Leaders being to be known by their Portraits, 
As 
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P. III. after his own name, THE Garpexs OF 
— Eyrconvs. 14 113 


Some of theſe Places gave names to the 

Do@rmes, which were taught there. Pla- 

to's PriLosoPHY took its name of Aca- 

DEMIC from the Academy Þ ; that of Zeno 

was called THE STOIC, from a Greek 
word, ſignifying 4 PorticoF. 


F _— 1 th ct 


FF Y 


— 


4 


As the Portico was large, and the Pictures were 
only four, theſe we may fuppoſe muſt have been 
large likwiſe, for 'tis probable they occupied the whole 

' ſpace. Vid. Pauſan. Attic. Lib. I. c. 15. p. 36. Edit. 
Lipſ. 1696. 


From the painting of this PRE to the time of Ha- 
| norius, when it was defaced, ſtript, and its pictures 
| deſtroyed*, was an interval of about eight hundred 
1 years. | 


It may merit Inquiry among the curious, upon what 
fort of Surface, and with what ſort of Colours, Pictures 
1 were painted, that could indure ſo long. 


| + See the Note, next after the RC 


J I LToa, LE rwi%01. 


| * Iyneſ. Epift. 135. 
| 


Tux 
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Tur Syſtem indeed of Ariſtotle was Ch. III. 
not denominated from the Place, but was INIT 


called PERIPATETiC, from the manner 
in which he taught; from his walking 
about, at the time, when he diſſerted x. 
The Term, Ep1cuRtan PH1LoS0PHY, 
needs no Explanation. 


Oyeen Air, Shade, Water, and pleaſant 
Walks ſeem. above all things to favour 
that Exerci/e, the belt ſuited to Contempla- 
tion, I mean gentle walking without in- 
ducing fatigue. The many agreeable Walks 
in and about OxrorD may teach my own 
Countrymen the truth of this aſſertion, 
and beſt explain how Horace lived, while 
a ſtudent at ATHENs, employed (as he 
tells us) | 


— 


* Oui erant cum Ariſtotele, PERIPATETICI didi 
ſunt, quia diſputabant INAMBULANTES in £yceo ; illi 
autem, qui Platonis inſtituto in ACADEMIA, quod eft 
alterum gymnaſium, cœtus erant et ſermones habere ſoliti, 
k LOCI VOCABULO NOMEN habuerunt, Cic. Academ. 


L. I. c. 4. p. 21, Edit. Daviſ. 


QE inter 
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inter SILVAS ACADEMI quarere verum. 


Turese Places of Public Inſtitution were 
called among the Greeks by the name of 
GyMNAStA, in which, whatever that 
word might have originally meant, were 
taught all thoſe Exerciſes, and all thoſe 
Arts, which tended to cultivate not only 
THE Bopy, but ThE Mind. As Man 


was a Being conſiſting of both, the Greeks 


could not conſider that Education as com- 
plete, in which Sr were not regarded, 
and bot, properly formed. Hence their 


Gymnaſia, with reference to this double 


End, were adorned with wo Statues, thoſe 
of Mercury and of HercuLEes, the 
corporeal Accompliſhments being patro- 
nized (as they ſuppoſed) by the Gad of 
Strength, the mental Accompliſhments by 
the Gd Ingenuity ®*. 


— 


Vid. Atben. Deipneſ. L. XIII. p 561. Edit. Lug- 
duni, 1657, Fol. Sometimes the zo Gods were made 
into ere Statue. Such compound Statues were called 


Eppiparnai. See Cic. ad Atticum, L. I. Epiſt. X. 
'Tis 


7 'F 
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T is to be feared, that many Places, Ch. III. 


now called Academies, ſcarce deſerve the 
name upon this exten/ive Plan, if the Pro- 
feſſors teach no more, than how to dance, 
fence, and ride upon horſes. 


*Twas for the Cultivation of every li- 
beral Accompliſhnent that ATHENS was 
celebrated (as we have ſaid) during many 
Centuries, long after her Polilicai influence 
was loſt, and at an end. 


WEN ALEXANDER THE GREAT died, 
many. Tyrants, like many Hydras, imme- 
diately ſprung up. ATHENs then, tho? 
ſhe ſtill maintained the form of her antient 
Government, was perpetually checked and 
humiliated by their inſolence. ANTI-= 
PATER deſtroyed her Orators, and ſhe 
was ſacked by DEMETRIus *. At length 


—— 


* See the \ Writers | (ancient and . of Grecian 
. | 


the 


— — 
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P. III. ſhe betame ſubject to the all- powerful 
RgRonas, and found the cruel SyLLA 
* her ſevereſt Enemy. 


| His Face (which perhaps indicated his 
Manners) was of a purple red, intermixed 
with white. This circumſtance could not 
1 eſcape the witty Athenians : they deſcribed 
; him in a verſe, and ridiculoufly ſaid, 

| SyYLLA's face is a nnen ebe . pas 


#4 a+ 44 


| meal *, 


Tur Devaſtations and Carnage, which 
he cauſed ſoon after, gave meer: too much 
reaſon" to'repent their Sarcaſm. | 


1 1 "= 4 
. e „ 
PEE I Ina 


2 Pha in vit. Sylle, T. III. p.44. 24 Bryan, Quarto. 


Ford his devaſtations of the Groves in the Aeademp 
| and Lyceum, his demolition of their fine Buildings, 
1 and above all, his cruel maſſacre of the Inhabitants, 


hey, he took the City, ſee pages 61, 63, 64, 65 of 


the ſame Work, in the fame Edition, wy 
Mt Tux 
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Tun civil War between CæsAR and Ch. III. 
Poux ſoon followed, and their natural . 46:14 


Love of Liberty made them fide with 

Pompey, ,,, Here again they were unfor- 
tunate, for Ca ſar conquered. But CESAR 
did not treat them like Sy//a. With that 
Clemency, which, made fo amiable a part 
of his. character, he diſmiſſed them by a 
fine alluſion to their, illuſtrious Anceſtors, 
ſaying, that le ſpared tie Living 4 tlie 
fake of the Dead“. Ae br; 


AN OoT AER ſtorm followed ſoon after 
this, the wars of BRurus and Cassius 
with Aucuvsrus and AnNTony, Their 
Partiality for Liberty did not here forſake 
them : they took part in the conteſt with 
the two patriot Romans, and erected their 
-Statues near their own antient Deliverers, 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, who had ſlain 


— — 00 — ꝗ—— p 


un. 


Vid. Meurfium de Fortund Athenarum, in Gronov. 
Ne. Antiguitat. Græcar. T. V. p. 17453 1746. 


222 TA . Hip- 
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P. Ul. Hip parc hius. But they were ſtill wanery, 
— for their Enemies triumphed. N. 


Turr made their * however with 


AvuGusT1 us, and having met after wards with 


different treatment under different Empe- 
rors, ſometimes. favourable, ſometimes 
harſh, and never more ſevere than under 
VesPASIAN, their Oppreſſions were at 


length relieved by the virtuous NxRYA 


and TRA JAN “*. 


Maxx lab during the interval, which 
began from Nxkva, and which extended 


to the death of that beſt of Emperors, 


Marcus ANTONINUs, felt a reſpite from 


thoſe evils, which they had ſo ſeverely 


felt before, and which they felt ſo ſeverely 


revived under CoMMoD vs, and his wretch- 


ed ſucceſſors. 


— 


— „* — 


See the ſame Tra, in the ſame Volume of Gro- 
novius's Collection, 1746, 1747. | 


* 
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ATHens, during the above golden pe- Ch. 
tiod, enjoyed more than all others the 
genetal felicity, for ſhe found in ApRIAN 
ſo generous a Benefactor, that her citizens 
could hardly help eſteeming him a /econd 
Founder. He reſtored their old Privi- 
leges; gave them new ; repaired their 
antient Buildings, and added others of his 
own. Marcus ANnToNINUs, altho' he 
did not do fo much, ſtill continued to 
ſhew them his benevolent attention “. 


Ir from this period we turn our eyes 
back, we ſhall find, for Centuries before, 
that ATHENs was the place of Education, 
not only for Greeks, but for Romans. 
'Twas hither, that Horace was ſent by 


his father; twas here that Cicero put 
his ſon Marcus under CRAT1IPPUs, one 


* * ** K . —_— 


® See the ſame Author, in the ſame Volume, p- 
1748, 1749. 


T 'of 
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pt. Hipparchus. But they were till 85 | 


ſor their Enemies ROS: 


Tur made their * Weder with 


harſh, and nevet more ſexere than 5 
VEesPA$SIAN, their Oppreſſions wer 


and TNA IAN ?. re, 


2 2 . 


"Manzo TE the interval, which 


| began from Nx BVA, and which extended 
to the death of that beſt of Empetors, 


Marcus Auroxixvs, felt a reſpite from 


felt before, and which they felt ſo ſeverely 


_ revived under Cou Mop us, and his wretch- 
ed ſueceſſors. 


ee the fame Tract, in the tne Volume of Gro 
novius's Collection, 174%. 1 
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ATtexs, during the above golden pe- Ch. — 


tiod, enjoyed more than all others the 
genetal felicity, for ſhe found in ApRIAx 
ſo generous a Benefactor, that her citizens 
could hardly help eſteeming him a /econd 
Founder. He teſtored their old Privi- 


leges; gave them new ; repaired their | 
antient Buildings, and added others of his 


own. Marcus ANnToNniNnus, altho' he 
did not do ſo much, ſtill continued to 
ſhew them his benevolent attention *. 


Ir from this period we turn our eyes 
back, we ſhall find, for Centuries before, 
that ATHENS was the place of Education, 
not only for Greeks, but for Romans. 
"Twas hither, that Horace was ſent by 


his father; 'twas here that Cicero put 
his ſon Marcus under CRAT1PPUs, one 


” 
. — 
» th. ad... Md als. * 1 = —y —— nn. > "OR" "OY r * EY 


— „ 


® See the ſame Author, in the ſame Volume, P- 
1748, 1749- 
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P. III. of the ableſt Philoſophers then belonging 
ds that City“. 


The Sects of Philoſophers, which we 
have already deſcribed, were till exiſting, 
when St. PAUL came thither. We can- 
not enough admire the ſuperior Eloquence 
of that Apoſtle, in his manner of addreſſ- 
ing ſo intelligent an Audience. We can- 
not enough admire the ſublimity of his 
Exordium; the propriety of his men- 
tioning an Altar, which he had found 


there; and his Quotation from Ax Ar us, 
one of their well-known Poets f. 


Nox was Athens only celebrated for 
the Reſidence of Philoſophers, and the 


Inſtitution of Youth ; Men of rank and 


— m— — „ — "ou mY — — 


* 1 


1 


* See Horat. Epiſt. II. L. II. v. 43, and the be- 


ginning of Cicers's Offices, addreſt to * Son — Quam- 
guam, Marce Fili, &c. 


+ ACTS, Ch. xvii. v. 22, as 
| fortune 
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fortune found pleaſure in a retreat, which Ch. III. 
contributed ſo much to their /iberal En. 


Joyment. 


THe friend and correſpondent of Cicero, 
T. Pourox ius, from his long attachment 
to this City and Country had attained 
ſuch a perfection in its Arts and Lan- 
guage, that he acquired to himſelf the 
additional name of Arricus. This great 
Man may be faid to have lived during 
times of the worſt and crueleſt factions. 
His youth was ſpent under Sy//a and 
Marius; the middle of his life during 
all the ſanguinary ſcenes that followed; 
and, when he was old, he ſaw the pro- 
ſcriptions of Antony and Octavius. Yet 
tho' Cicero and a multitude more of the 
beſt men periſhed, he had the good for- 
tune to ſurvive every danger. Nor did 
he ſeek a ſafety for himſelf alone ; his 
Virtue ſo recommended him to the Leaders 
of every ſide, that he was able to ſave 


T 2 not 
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P. III. not himſelf alone, but the lives and for- 
— tuncs — 


Wurzn we look to this amiable cha- 
rater, we may well ſuppoſe, that it was 
not merely for amuſement that he choſe 
to live at Athens ; but rather that, by re- 
fading there, he might ſo far realize Phi- 
ſophy, as to employ it for the conduct of 
Life, and not merely for Oſtentation. 


ANoTHER perſon, during a better pe- 
riod, (that I mean between Nerva and 
Mareus Antoninus was equally eelebrated 
for his affection to this City. By this 
per ſon I mean HS RO DES Ar TIcus, who 
acquired the /aff name from the ſame 


——_—__M_ 


* The Life of this extraordinary man is finely and 
fully written by Cornelius Nepes, a Life well worthy 
of peruſal. See alſo the large and valuable Collec- 
tion of Confidential Letters, addreſt to him by Cicero. 


| reaſons, 


INQUIRIE S. 


reaſons, for which it had formerly Tor 
given to Pomponius®, 


We have remarked already, that Vi- 
ciſſitudes befal both Men and Cities, and 
changes too often happen from proſperous 
to adverſe. Such was the ſtate of ATHENS 
under the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and ſo 
on from $y//a down to the time of Au- 
gn/tus. It ſhared the ſame hard fate with 
the Roman Empire in general upon the 
acceſſion of Commodus. 


Ar length, after a certain period, the 
Barbarians of the North began to pour 
into the South. Rome was taken by 
ALAR Ic, and Athens was befieged by the 
ſame. Yet here we are informed (at leaſt 
we learn ſo from Hiſtory) that it was 


_—_——. 3 r * 


1 


* See Fabric. Bibl. Gree. T. IV. p. 371, and 
Suidas, under the word Herodes. 
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P. III. miraculouſly ſaved by Minerva and Achil- 
—— . The Goddeſs it ſeems and the Hero 


both of them appeared, — the 
Invader to raiſe the ſiege“. 


— 
= 2 = 22 - 
— — — — — — — — 


"Twas thus we are told, that, many 
years before, Caſtor and Pollux had fought 
| for the Romans f; and that, many cen- 
| ; turies afterwards, Sr. George, at Iconium, 
| diſcomfited the Saracens f—nay, ſo late as 
in the ſixteenth century, a gallant Spa- 
niard, Peter de Paz, was ſeen to aſſiſt 
his countrymen, ſome months after his 


— 
, ‚˖— EE... , e 
— — 2 — - — - — — — — - — — 
* 


Jn 


le At 


* See Zoſomi Hiſtor. L. V. c. 5 and 6, p. 511, &c. 
Edit. Gr. Lat. 8vo. 1679. where the whole ſtory 19 
related at length. 


+ See Florus L. I. 2. L. II. 12.— Juin. Lib. 
XX. 3. 


| t Fuller's Holy War, p. 27. Matt. Paris, p. 43. 
According to this laſt Author there were three that 
fought, St. George, St, Demetrius, and St. Mercury, 


deceaſe, 
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deceafe, when they made an aſſault at the Ch. III. 


ſiege of Ant werp *, 


+ InsTzAD of giving my own Sentiments 
upon theſe events, I chuſe to give thoſe 


The following Extract is taken from the Diſqui- 
ſitiones Magicæ of Martin Del-Rio, printed at Mentz, 


an. 1617. cum gratia et privilegio Czſar. Majzeſt. toge- | 


ther with the approbation of Oliverius Manarcus, Vice- 
Provincial of the Belgic Jeſuits, and Gulielmus Fabricius, 
ſtiled Apaſtolicus et Regius Librorum Cenſor ; and at- 
teſted alſo by the evidence multorum gravium militum, 
QUI VIDISSE SE SANCTE JURABANT, 


The beſieged it ſeems and their Allies, the Dutch 
and Engliſh, were upon the point of forcing a Poſt 
(Aggerem) poſſeſt by the Spaniards, who beſieged the 
City. — Del-Rio's words after this are—Tum a regis 
militibus (Hiſpanis ſcil.) primo paucioribus CONSPEC- 
-TUS PROPE AGGEREM PETRUsS DE Paz, Hiſpanus 
Tribunus, vir et militarib. et pietatis ornamentis lauda- 
tifſimus, gui, jam MENSIBUS ALIQUOT ANTE DE- 
FUNCTUS, viſus his armatus, UT SOLEBAT, legionem 
præcedere, et ſuis guondam militibus, MANU ADVOCA= 
Tis, ſequerentur ut ſe IMPERARE, Indicant primi 
ſecundis ; fic tertiis; fic ſequentibus; VIDENT OMNES 
IDEM, mirantur, animiſque reſumptis NOTUM sR“ 
 QUUNTUR DUCEM, &c. Diſquiſit. Mag. p. 262. 


T 4 „ 


— 
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P. III. of an abler man upon @ ffmilar ſubject, 
After having related ſome ſingular ftorieg 
of equal probability, Lord Bacon con- 
cludes with the following obſervation— 


My Judgment (ſays he) is, that they 
(he means the ſtories) ought all to be de- 
ſpiſed, and ought to ſerve but for winter- 
talk by the fire-fide. Tho' when T ſay de- 
ſpiſed, I mean it as for Belief ; for other- 
wiſe the ſpreading or publiſhing of them it 
in no ſort to be deſpiſed, for they have done 
much miſchief, 


SYNE81Us, who lived in the fifth Cen- 
tury, viſited Athens, and gives in his 

Epiſtles an account of his viſit. Its luſtre 
appears at that time to have been greatly 
diminiſhed. Among other things he in- 
forms us, that the celebrated Portico or 
Colonade, the Greet name of which gave 


Ee and Counſels by Ld. Verulam, No, XXXV. 
| 98 0 pame 
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name to the Set of Stoics, had by an Ch. HI. 
oppreffive Proconſul been deſpoiled of it 


fine Pictures; and that, on this devaſta - 
tion, it had been forſaken by thoſe Phi- 
3 6 


In 10 thirteenth Century, when the 
Grecian Empire was cruelly oppreſſed by 
the Cruſaders, and all things in confuſion, 
Athens was beſieged by one Scgurus Leo, 
who was unable to take it; and, after 
that, by a Marquis of Montſerrat, to 
whom it ſurrendered f. 


ITs fortune after this was various; and 
it was ſometimes under the Yenetians, 
ſometimes under the Catalonians, till Ma- 


** & _ ” — 


SY ET 2 1 


* Sec Syneſn Epift. 135. in Gronovius's Colleion, 
T. V. (as before) p. 1751, and of this work, p. 265. 


+ See Groenoviuss Collection (as before) p. 1751, 
175², 3753» 1754+ 


homet 


—— — — — — — 
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P. III. homet the Great made himſelf Maſter of 
n= Conſtantinople. This fatal cataſtrophe (which 


happened near two thouſand years after 
the time of Piſſtratus brought Ar HENS 
and with it all GREECE into the hands of 
the Turks, under whoſe deſpotic yoke it 
has continued ever ſince. 


Tux City from this time has been oc- 
caſionally viſited, and Deſcriptions of 
it publiſhed by different Travellers. 
WHEELER was there along with Sox 
in the time of our Charles the Second, and 
both of them have publiſhed curious and 
valuable Narratives. Others, as well na- 
tives of this Iſland, as foreigners, have 
been there ſince, and ſome have given 
(as Monſr. Le Roy) ſpecious publications 
of what we are to ſuppoſe they ſaw. None 
however have equalled the Truth, the 
Accuracy, and Elegance of Mr. STUART, 
who, after having reſided there between 
three and four years, has given us ſuch 
| Plans, 
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Plans, 100 Elevations of the capital Build- Ch. III. 
ings now ſtanding, together with learned 32 


Comments to elucidate every part, that 
he ſeems, as far as was poſſible for the 


power of Deſcription, to have reſtored the 


City to its antient Splendor, 


Hz has not only given us the greater 
Outlines and their Meaſures, but ſeparate 
Meaſures and Drawings of the minuter 
Decorations ; ſo that a Britiſb Artiſt may 
(if he pleaſe) follow Pxipias, and build 
in Britain, as Phidias did at ATHENS®, 


SPoN, ſpeaking of Attica, ſays that the 
Road near ATHENS was pleaſing, and the 
very Peaſants poliſhed. Speaking of the 
Athenians in general, he ſays of them 


ils ont une politeſſe d eſprit naturelle, & 


33 1 


— 
„— 


* This moſt curious and valuable Book was pub- 
liſhed at London, in the year 1762. 


beaus- 
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Beancvup d addreſe dans tontes les affaires, 
qu it entrrprenent . 


WII TIA, who was Spams fellow- 
traveller, ſays as follows, when he and 
his Company approached Ar HEN —- Ne 
began now to think ourſelves in a MoRE 
CEFVILIZED COUNTRY, than we had yet 
paſt: jor not a Shepherd, that we met, 
but bid us WELCOME, AND WISHED US 4 


| good journey — p. 335, ſpeaking of the 


ATHENIANS, he adds— This muſt with 
great truth be faid of them, their bad for- 
tune hath not been able to take from them, 
what THEY HAVE BY NATURE, flat is, 
much SUBTLETY or WIT. p. 347. And 
again— THE ATHENIANS, notwithfanding 
the long poſſeſſion that Barbariſm hath had 
of this place, ſeem to be much MORE ro- 
LISHED in point of MANNERs and Con! 


— — 


®* Spon, V. II. p. 76, 92, Edit. 8vo. 


VEXSATION, 
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VERSATION, than any other in theſe parts; Ch. III. 
being civil, and of reſpectſful behaviour to 


all, and highly complimental in their diſ- 
courſe *. 


STUART fays of the preſent Athentans, 
what Spon and Wheeler ſaid of their fore- 
fathers ;—he found in them the ſame ad- 
dreſs, the ſame natural acuteneſs, tho? 
ſeverely curbed by their deſpotic Maſters. 


Fd 
ONE cuſtom I cannot omit. He tells 


me, that frequently at their convivial 
Meetings, one of the company takes, 
what they now call, a Lyre, tho' it is 
rather a ſpecies of Guitar, and after a 
ſhort prelude on the Inſtrument, as if he 
were waiting for inſpiration, accompanies 
his inſtrumental Muſic with his voice, 
ſuddenly chanting ſome extempore Verſes, 
which ſeldom exceed two or three Diſtichs; 
that he then delivers the Lyre to his 


— iu 


_ — 


— 2 


I beeler, p. 356, Edit. Fol. 
neigh- 
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P. III. neighbour, who, after he has done the 
—— ſame, delivers it to another; and that fo 


the Lyre circulates, till it has paſt round 
the table. 


Nox can I forget his informing me, 
that, notwithſtanding the various Fortune 
of ATHENS, as a City, ATTICA was ftill 
famous for OLIVvES, and Mount Hy- 
METTUs for Honey. Human Inſtitu- 

tions periſh, but Nature is permanent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Account of Byzantine Scholars continued. 


SUIDA8—JoHN STOBAEUS 0r of STOBA 
— PHOTIUS — MICHAEL P8ELLUS — 
this laſt ſaid to have commented twenty- 
four Plays of Men andER—Regaſons, to 
make this probable — EUSTATHIUs, @ 
Biſhop, the Commentator of HOMER 
EvusTRATIUS, @ Biſhop, the Commen= 
tator of ARISTOTLE PLANUDEsS, @ 
Monk, the admirer and tranſlator of La» 
TIN Claſſics, as well as the Compiler of 
one of the preſent GEEK ANTHOLO- 
GIES, - Conjectures concerning the dura- 


tion of Tus LATIN ToxGve at Con- 
Hauri pet. 


HAT I may not be prolix, I haſten 

from. the writers already mentioned 

to SUIDAs, who is ſuppoſed to have lived 
during the ninth or tenth Centuries. In 
his Lexicon, which is partly Hyftorical, 

| I partly 


Ch.IV. 


— N Sk — 


mm os 


| 
| 
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P. III. partly Explanatory, he has preſerved many 


Quotations from Authors who lived in 
the earlier and politer ages, and from 
Poets in particular, whoſe works at pre- 
ſent are for the greater part loſt. KusTeR, 
an able Critic in the beginning of the 
preſent Century, gave a fine Edition of 
this Author, at Cambridge, in three Vo- 
lumes Folio; and Mr. Tours of Cornwall 
(whom I have mentioned already, and 
cannot. mention with too much applauſe) 
has lately favoured the learned world with 
many valuable Emendations *. 


Joun SToB us or of Steba, (whoſe 
name John makes it probable he was a 
Chriſtian ) is of an uncertain age, as well 
as Suidas; tho' ſome imagine him to have 
lived during an earlier period, by two or 


three Centuries f. His work is not 4 


—_— 
* * * _ * — * — 
— mc... th. tie Ao MH CCL” TW — 


* Concerning this little known Author ſee the 
Preface of his learned Editor, Kufter. 


+ See Fabric. Biblioth. Græc. T. VIII. 665. 
| Lexicon, 


Lexicon, like that of the other, but an Ch. IV. 
immenſe Common-Place, filled with Ez 


tracts upon various ſubjects, both Ethical 
and Phyfical, which Extracts he had col- 
lected from the moſt approved Writers. 
As this Book is highly valuable from con- 
taining ſuch incredible variety of Senti- 
ments upon  zx/ereſiing Topics, and thoſe 
taken from Authors, many of whom are 
loſt; as it is at the ſame time ſo incor- 
realy printed, that in too many places it 
is hardly intelligible : it would be a labour 
well worthy of an able Critic, by the help 
of Manuſcripts, and plauſible Conjecture, 
to reſtore it, as far as poſſible, to its ori- 
ginal Purity. The Speculations he chiefly 
gives us are neither. trivial, nor licentious, 
but, in the language of Horace, 


— guod magis ad nos 
Pertinet, et neſcire malum eft.— 


Bor to return from SToB vs to Sol- 


Das. If we conſider the late age when 
U Surdas 


* 
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p. III. Fuat Hoc; if we confider too the Au- 
9 . thors, which he muſt needs have ſtudied, 
in order to form his work; "Authors, Who 
many of them wrote in the moſt refined 

[ and poll iſhed Ages : it will be evident, that 

even in thoſe. late Centuries the Taſte for 

a purer Literature Was by no means erlinct, 


and that even then there were Readers, 
who knew 1 its value. e | 2h 


In the mat, — lived beds, 
Patriarch of Conflantinople. His moſt ce- 
lebrated work may be called a Journal of 
his Studies; 'a Journal, where we learn 
the various Authors he peruſed ; the Sub- 
jefts they treated; the Plans of their 
Works; and where ſometimes alſo we 
have Extras. From him we are in- 
formed not only of many Authors now 
loſt, but what was in his time the ſtate 
of many, that are now remaining. 


Ao the Authors now loſt he pe- 
ruſed TEO OMS the. Hiſtorian, and Hy- 
PERIDES 
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FERIDES fe Qratdr among thoſe, now Ch. IV. 
mutilatelſl and itperfect, he peruſed in». 
tire Di6nok vs STLeuLus. Many others, if 

/ neceſſary, might be added of either. ſort. 


'Tis, ſingular with regard to PHoT1Vs, 

that from a Layman he was ' raiſed at 

= once to, be Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
Yet his Studies evidently ſeem to have | 

had ſuch a rank in view, being Pripci- 


pally applied to Theology, to Hi ifory, and 
to Oratory ; with enough Philoſophy, ang 
Medicine, not to appear deficient, if ſuch 
ſubjects ſhould occur. As to Poetry, one 
might imagine, either that he had no 


reliſh for it, or that, in the train of his 


inquiries, he did not eſteem it a requi- 
ſite *. 


MicnAkI, PsrLTus, of the eleventh 
Century, was knowing in the Gree# Phi- 


* 


—— — — 


 *\ See Fabric, Bibl. Gree. T. IX. 369. 
U2  bofophy 


* 
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P. III. Hfophy and Poetry of the purer ages, and 

for his various and extenſive Learning 
| was ranked among the ' firſt and ableſt 
l Scholars of his time. 


Bes1DEs his Treatiſe of Mathematics, 
his Comments upon Arifotle, and a num- 
ber of other Works (many of which are 
printed) he is ſaid to have commented 
and explained no leſs than twenty-four 
Comedies of MenanDeR, a Treatiſe now 
loſt, tho' extant as well as the Comedies 
in ſo late a period. He muſt have had a 
reliſh for that polite Writer, or otherwiſe 


'tis not probable, he would have under- 
taken ſuch a labour“. 


Nor 


8 A... 


1 = _—_— 


— — — 2 


See Fabric. Bibl. Græc. T. I. 769. 


In the paſſage, quoted by Fabricius upon this ſubject, 
its Author ſays, that the latter Great Monks perſuad- 
ed the latter Greek Emperors, to deſtroy Menander 
and many other of the dd Greek Poets, from the looſe - 


neſs 


\ 
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Nor need we wonder this ſhould hap- Ch. IV. 
pen. Why ſhould not the polite Me- p 


NANDER | have had his Admirers in theſe 
Ages, as well as the licentious Aris ro- 
PHANES ?—OQr rather, why not as well as 
SOPHOCLES, and EuriPiDes? The Seho- 
lia upon theſe (tho ſome perhaps may be 
more antient) were compiled by Critics, 
who lived long after PsELLus *. 


We may add with regard to 4/ theſe 
Scholiafts (whatever may have been their 


— * — 
— — 


»„— — ü 


neſs of their Morals, and their great Indeceneies. 
That the Monks may have perfuaded this, is not ĩm- 
probable—perhaps from Bigotry ; perhaps from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of their own wretched Inferiority in every 
ſpecies of elegant Compoſition—but certainly from no 
indignation againſt Indecency and Immorality. For 
if ſo, why preſerve Lucian? why preſerve Ari/to- 
phanes ? why preſerve Collections of Epigrams, more 
indecent and flagitious, than the gtoſſeſt ProduQtions 


of the moſt licentious modern Ages? 

Demetrius Triclinius, the Scholiaſt on Sophecles, 
lived after Planudes, for he mentions him. See Fabric. 
Bib, Gr ac. P · 634. 


U 3 Age) 


_ * —ͤꝓ—— — RA < ꝙ9& 46 
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29 


III. Age) they would never have undergone 
tze labors; of Compilation and Annota· 


j 
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tion, had they hot been encouraged: by. 
the taſte of their.Contemporary Cauntry - 
men. For who OY without. 
hopes of Sand Reader:? 
at od: Sd no: zu w 

Tut ſame may y be aſferted of the learned 
Biſhop of Theſſalonica, EusrrhbosivEð 
lived in the tweljth Century. His ad mi- 
ration of  HoMER' muſt have hee aloft 
entliufiaſtic, to carry him thro! fOr com- 
plete, ſo minute, and ſo vaſt a Commen- 
tary, both upon. % Iliad and the Och 28 
collected from ſuch. an immenſe number 
both of Critics and Hiſtorians “. 


EusrRA TI 6 the Metropolitan of Nice, 
who lived a little earlier | in the ſame Cen- 
tury, convinces us that he ſtudied Antg-" 


' TOTLE with no leſs zeal ; and that, not. 


See Fabric. Bibliath. Græc. T. I. p. 289, de. 
| i | only 
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euly in his TLagicel pieces, but in his Eli. ChlY. 
cal alſp, as may be ſeen. hy thoſe minute . 


and accurate, Comments on the Nico; 
MACHEAN Erics, which go under ble 
game, and i in which, tho' others had their 
ſhare, he fill is found to e ſo 
large a Portion to himſelf *, 0 8 
| PLANUDES, a Monk of the fourteenth 
Fentury, appears (which is ſomewhat un- 
common). ta have underſſood and a admire 
THE, Lari CLASSICS  Cigera, . Cel 
Ovid, Boethius, and others, parts of which 
Authors he tranſlated, ſuch as the Com- 
mentarieg of, Ceſar, relatiys te the Gꝶlie 
Wars, the Dream of Scipio by Cicero, the 
Metamorphoſis af Ovid, the fie TraQt of 
Boat lius de Conſolatiane, and; (ascording to 
Span), Sc. Auguſline de Civitate Det. Be: 
6ges mis, he formed a Oöfrx Ant Hos 


— 
— 


— 


—— 


* See Fabric. Biblioth, Grac. T. II. p. 151. 
U 4 Loo 
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p. III, Lo (that well known Collection printed 
ren by Wechelits, in 1600,) and compoſed fe- 
veral n, Pieces of his own“. N 


Ir appears from theſe Examples, and 
will hereafter appear from others, how 
much the Cauſe of Letters and Humanity 
is indebted to THE CHURCH, 


Havino mentioned Latin Claſſics, 1 
beg leave to ſubmit a conjecture concern- 
ing the ſtate and duration of che TIN 
To NG 50 E at os as pl 


Wren de lr founded this In- 
perial City, he not only adorned it with 
curioſities from every part of the Roman 
Empire, but he induced, by every fort of 
encouragement, many of the Firſt Fami- 
lies in ITraly, and a multitude more of in- 


— 2 


„ „ — . th. ed w * nnn * * * 


* See Fabric, Bibliath. Grac. T. X. p. 533. 
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ferior rank, to leave their Country, and Ch. IV. 


ſore ſuppoſe, that LATIN was for a long 
time the prevailing Language of the Place, 
till in a courſe of years it was ſupplanted. 
by GREEX, the common Language of the 
neighbourhood, and the faſbionable ac- 
quired Language of every polite Roman. 


Wx are told, that ſoon after the End 
of the Arti Century LaTin ceaſed to be 
ſpoken at Rome*, Yet was it in the 
beginning of that Century that JosT1- 
NIAN publiſhed his Laws in LATIN at 
Conſtantinople ; and that the celebrated 
PRISCIAN in the ſame. City taught he 

Principles of the Latin Grammar. 


Ir we deſcend to a period ſtill later, (fo 
late indeed as to the tenth and eleventh 
Centuries) we ſhall find, in the Ceremo- 
nial of the Byzantine Court, certain For- 


— — _— —_— 


See before, p. 238. ; 
mularies 


there ſettle themſelves. We may there 
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F. If. ee Preſer ved, evidently connected: 
with thig:fabje@s. g. 


1 LY 101 Ar oY 2 | 12 * |. +674) 2 4 4 T8 3707 


As often as the Emperor gave an Im- 
perial Batiiqust, tas the Cuſtom far ſome 
of his "Atpmgants, at peculiar times during 
the Feaſt, to repeat and chant the followe- 
wing Words — Kovoigler: Alus diet 
Kisgel.—Gicnre, Aon 8 FT fun- 
To; Abge- Ale: ui mortys wie) — Hy: Vau- 


a ware, Bube. 8 rade 


*/ 33 * 14 3 7 O74 


Ir hay poſſibly for a ee furpriſe 
a learned Reader, when the htars:that the 
meaning of this ſtrange Jargon is May 
God preſerve "your Empire Live, impe- 
rial Lords, for many years; God almighty 
fo grant ＋ Ving, my Rn 77 2 8 30 

Bur bis doubte vin ſoon vaniſh, when 
he finds this Jargon to be LATiN, and 
comes to read it exhibited according to 


A LATIN ATPHABET— — 
| CON- 


ux NU Ion EIS. 


29g 


::CONSERV.ET DIV IMPERIVAT C IV. 


BSH RVM-VIVITE. DOMINI HM. 


PERATORES; IN: MYEEOS ANNOS:;: 
DEV.S: AMANIROTENS PRAESTET ws: 
IN GAVDIO (PRANDETE, DOME 
* 7. : * wo bas road aht: wary 
ND A 0! namwuauo zi d 
"Tis 8 from: theſe inſtances, that 
traces of: LATIN were fill remaining 
at. .Gonſtantmople, during\thalc Cęnturies. 
Twill be, then: perhaps leſs, wonderful, if 
PLANDUDES/upolY the ſame ſpot. ſhould, in 
the fourteenth Century, appear: to. have. 


9 — 
n nn 7 
— —— 
* on a * 
Ur 


'' Thee Forchulaties are elected om 2 4 Ceremonial 
of the Byzantine. Court, drawn up- by! the Eniperor: 


Conflanti ne Porphyrogenitus, who reigned in the begin- 


ning of the eleventh Century. The Book, being a large 
Folio, was publiſhed in the original Greek, with a 
Latin Tranſlation and Notes, by Leichius and Reiſtius, 
at Lipfic, i in the year 1751. See of this Book p. 215, 
216. Many more Traces of this Helleniſtic Latin 
occur in other parts of it. In the Latin Types I have 
followed the Commentator, and not the Tranſlator 3 and 
2s the Cee) have no Letter but B to denote the 
Latin V, have preferred Viuite to Bibite. 


under- 
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P. III. underſtood it. We may ſuppoſe, that by 
— degrees it changed from a Common Lan- 
guage to a Lrarned one, and that, being 
thus confined” to fe Learned Fru, its 
valuable Works were by tleir labours 
again made known, and diffuſed among 
their Cou N in n Tranſlations, 


Fiir too will make it probable, that 
even to the loweſt age of the Greek Em- 
pire their great L1BRARIEs contained 
| many valuable LATIN MANUScRI TSB; 
perhaps had entire Copies of Cicero, of 
Livy, of Tacitus, and many others. 
Where elſe did PrLanupes, when he 
dunn find his Originals 4 


CHAP. 


INQUIRIES. 


* Fad # & . "i 4 — 
* . * 


CHAP. V. 


NiczrAs, THE CHONIATE — his curious 


Narrative of the Miyſchiefs done | by 
BaLDwyN's CRUSADE, when they ſackt 
CONSTANTINOPLE in the Year 1205— 


many of the Statues deſcribed, which they 


then defirayed— a fine Taſte for Artes 
among the GREEKS, even in thoſe Days, 
proved from this Narrative — not fo, 
among the Crus aDERS— Authenticity of 
Nicetas's Narrative — State of Con- 
STANTINOPLE at the laſt Period of the 


Grecian Empire, as given by contempo- 


rary Writers, PHILELPHUs and ANEAS 
SyYLvius —NATIONAL PRIDE among 
the Greeks not totally extinct even at 
this Day. 


JESIDES Pranupzs a large number 
of the ſame nation might be men- 


tioned, but I omit them all for the ſake 
of NicETAS, THE CHONIATE, in order 


to 


30¹ 
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P. III. to prove thro' him, that the more tefined 

part of that ingenious pegple had not even 
in the thirteenth Century loft their Taſte; 


a'Tafte not corifined to Literary Works 


only, but extended to Works of other 
— and chat acter p 


Tun Hiſtorian (I mean NiceTAs®) was 
prefent- at the ſacking of Conſtant inople by 
the Barbarians of Baldwyn's Cruſade, in 
the year 1205. Take, by the way of 
Sample, a part only of his Enumeration 
of the noble Statues, 'which were probably 
brought 'thither by Conſtantine, to deco- 
rate his new City, and which theſe Ad- 
wenturers then deſtroyed f. | 


_—_—_— 


* He was calted the Choniate from Chons, a City 
ol Phrygia, and poſſeſt, when in the Court of Con/lgn- 


_ tinople, ſome of the higheſt Dignities. Fabric. Bibliah. 
Gres. T. 990 401, 402. 77 Vi. 


4 d 
* Þ, 4 14. , 


— A large part of this Chapter is canta] from, the 
f Hiſtory of Nicetas, as printed by Fabricius in the Tome 


above 


| 


Golden Apple; a ſquare and lofty One- 
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Atme others he mentions the Colgſtan. Ch. V. 
Statue of Juno, erected in the run of 


Conſtantine; the Statue of PAxis ſtanding 
by Venus, aud delivering to her the 


118k, with a Picbkx on it to indicate 


the Wind; the Figure of BrTILERO HO, 


riding upon Pr 4805; the Pensrve Her- 
*CULES, made by no leſs an Artiſt than 
Liystppus; the two celebrated Figures of 
THE MAN and Tur Rss, erected by Au- 
g. after his Victory at Agium; the 
Wor r, fückling Romvr vs and Remus; 
an EAGLE deſtroying a S#RÞBNT, ſet up 
by Apollonius Tyaneus; and an exquifite 


——— ( 


— 


w 4 $ 
11 1 4 i; 47 7 * * 


dere N an foo p- 405, and, proceeding 
to p 418. = Bs 


The Author has endeavoured to make his tranſlated 
Extracts faithful, but he thought the whole Original 
Greek too much to be inſerted, eſpecially as it. may be 
found in Fabridus's Bibauotheca, a Book by no means 
Fare. A few erb, paſſages he has given iu ihe 


Original, 
Hock, 


Y 0 
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P. UI. Hee, in all the Charms of Beauty and 
98S Elegance. 


SPEAKING of the Wind-obeliſh, he relates 


-with the greateſt feeling the curious work 
on its ſides; the rural Scene; Birds ſing- 
ing; Ruftics labouring, or playing on their 
Pipes; Sheep bleating; Lambs ſkipping ; 


the Sea, and a Scene of Fiſh and Fiſhing ; 


little naked Cupids, laughing, playing, 
.and pelting each other with Apples; A 


FiGURE on the ſummit, turning with the 


Mighteſt blaſt, and thence denominated the 
Minds Attendant. 


Or the two Statues brought from Ac- 


rium he relates, that they were ſet up 


there by Auguſtus on the following Inci- 
dent. As he went out by night to re- 
connoitre the Camp of Antony, he met 4 
Man, driving an Aſs. The Man was 
aſked, who he was, and whither he was 
going — my Name, replied he, is Nico, 


9 


INQUIRNIE S. 


going to CAR Army. The Story de- 
rives-its force from the good Omen of tucky 
names, and may be found (tho' with ſome 
variation) both in Szetonius and Plutarch. 

The real Curioſity was, that Statues ſo 
celebrated ſhould be Cen exiſting. 


Ir the Figures of the Wolf and he 
Founders of Rome were of the ſame age, 
they might probably have been the very 
Work, to which VIE OII is ſuppoſed to 
have alluded, in deſcribing the Shield of 
ENEaAs: | 


lam tereti cervice reflexam 
Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingere lingua. 
Aa, VIII. 633. 


Bur no where does the Taſte of Nice- 
TAS appear fo ſtrongly, as when he ſpeaks 
of the HercvLxs, and the HELEN. 


X Tur 


my Aſe's name NicAN DER; and T am ch. V. 
— 
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P. III. Taz HercuLss is exhibited to ns, as 

— if he were actually preſent — immenſe in 

bulk, and, with an Air, of Grandeur, re- 

pofing himſelf—his Lion's-fein- (that lookt 

formidable even in braſs) thrown over him 

— himſelf ſitting without a Quiver, a Bow, 

or a Club, but having fie right. leg bent. 

at the knee; his Head gently reclining on 

the hand of his left Arm; and a Caunten- 

ance full of drjeftion, as if he were re- 

flecting with indignation on the many 

| ſucceſſive labours, impoſed on him by Eu- 
ryſtheus®, = 


Fon his Perſon, we are informed he 
was ample in the Cheſt; broad in the 
Shoulders ; had Hair that curled; Arms 


that were firong and muſcular ; and a Mag- 


* 


8 


n 


Eudburo d, jan gwgurov , jan roter 
ram xrgoiv Pigun, ff, u. 1. 1. Fabr. as above, 
P · 408, 409. N 

nitude 


INQUIRIES. 307. 
nitude ſuch, as might be ſuppoſed to be- Ch. V. 
long to the on OINAL HERCULES; were be 
to revive; a Leg being equal in length to 
the Stature of a common Man . And yet 
adds Nic r As, filled with Indignation, 
ec this Hereules, being ſuch as here re- 


& preſented; this very Hercules did not 
& theſe men * 


Ln onls fabjoin, by. way of digref- 
ſion, that there is a fine Greet Epigram 
deſcribing - the Statue of a DEJECTED 
HERCULES, fitting without his Weapons, 
which exaQly reſembles this of Nicetas, 
and which is faid likewiſe to be the work 
of Lys1epvus, only there the Poet imputes 
his Hero's Dejection, not to the Tyranny 
of Euryſtheus, but to the love of Om- 
phalteF. | 


——_— 


1 8 9 _-— 


—_— 


* "H» d 10 rigen iet, Tus Gu hrs, 718 
RX Mee, x. r. A. Ibid. p. 409. 


I Vid. dlboleg. L. IV. tit. 8. 
WH Is 
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PHILOLOGICAL 
Ir Nicetas ſpeak with admiration of this 


— Statue, tis with rapture he mentions the 


other. * What, ſays he, ſhall I ſay of 
« the beauteous HELEN'; of her, who 
& brought together all Greece againſt Troy? 
« Did ſhe MITIGATE theſs 1MMITI- 
„ GABLE, theſe TRON-HEARTED Men ? 
« No,” ſays he, nothing like it could 
e even ſhe affect, who had before enſlaved 
" . many Speclators with her Beauty *.” 


ArTER this he deſcribes her Dreſs, 
and then proceeds to her Per/on ; which 
Deſcription, as it is ſomething ſingular, 
I have endeavoured to tranflate more 
ſtrictly. 


« Her Lies” (ſays he) “ lke opening 
Flowers, were gently parted, as if ſhe 


— 
_— 


* "Ap tptinige Tus durprinixres 3 ap, tnwarlatr rs 
EidnpoOpovas 3 8 puny Y ad GAws Towra 7% drdurnrou 
1 wavla Starù To x WAGYYWYHCETHy xe, 
1. r. A. Fabric. ut ſupra, p. 412. 413. 
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% Was going to ſpeak: and as for oi Ch. V. 


„ GRACEFUL SMILE, which inftantly met 
« the beholder, and filled him with delight ; 
« thoſe. elegant CURVATURES OF - HER 
% Eyg-BROWS, and the remaining HAR- 
% MONY OF HER FIGURE; they were what 
« no Words can deſcribe, and deliver down 
« fo Poſterity®*. 6 | | 


Hz then breaks into an Exclamation— 
« But O] HELEN, Thou pure and genuine 
« Beauty ; Offspring of the Loves; deco- 
« rated by the Care of Venus; moſt ex- 
« quifite of Nature's Gifts ; Prize of Con- 
% teff between Trojans and Grecians : 
& where "was | thy NEPENTHES, that 
« ſoothing Draught, which thou learned/? 
% in Egypt *—Where thy irreſiſtible Love- 
« charms ? — Why didſt Thou uot employ 


— ll! — — 


* "Hy PEO Xin, xa de, eiu waga· 
voi ye ena, ws g Joxtiv, x. T» X. Ibid. p. 479. 


X 3 6 them 
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F. JL, 11 len now, as thei didft i in days ef yore? 
wy © Alas! T fear *twas deftined by Fate, 


« that Thou ſhould periſh by Flames ; 
7e F. "hou, who "didft not ceaſe even in thy 
« gratue to inflame beholders into Love. 
* F could almoft ſay that theſe Soxs or 
ExzAs had-demoliſoed Thee by FIRE, 
* as a ſpecies of retaliation for the BURN= 
« ING OF THEIR TROY, as thoſe Flames 


26 


6 


were hindled:* 1 2 1 ane * 


* moure, x 


E 1 8 chus particular in theſe Re- 
-lations, and have tranſlated for the greater 
Part the very words of the Hiſtorian, not 
only becauſe the Facts are little known, 


but becauſe they tend to prove, that even 


in thoſe dark Ages (as we have too many 


® @LE DW 


* A "MN Tugzgis Exim, X& hog brd xancs, 
- Fgerey {0X tvpa, Aeg er THACALN MARS Tavggroy 
Pres dugnua, Tec Ehe Ped Crop, | Ts co. 
nt ware, Xe To A. Ibid. p. 413: 


3 


- reaſons 
Ws +2 
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reaſons to call them) there were Greeks Ch. V. 
till extant, who had 4 7. afte for the finer — 
Arts, and an Ent imfiaſtir Feeling of their 
exquiſite Beauty. At the ſame time we 

cannot without indignation reflect on theſe 

brutal Cruſaders, who, after many inſtances 

of ſacrilegious Avarice, related by Nicetas 

in conſequence of their Succeſs, could de- 

ſtroy all 7heſe, and many other precious 
Remains of Antiquity, melting them down 

{for they were of Braſs} into Money to 

pay their Soldiers, and exchanging things of 
ineſtimable Value for a poor puttance. of 
contemptible. Coin *. They ſurely were 

what Nic r As well calls them, Tz x 

aviggol Pagel, BARBARIANS devoid of 

raſte for the BEAUTIFUL and Faix,. 


* 8 _ 


* — 1 59 0.— 


* KuxPagy Ce! dle NH, dlehares- 
ut jrpay TA pry ana, g rd damdvait wordiila u- 
viraig vT40@vav evTididgrres 1 H. Ibid. p. 408. 

'+ T have given the words of Nicetas himſelf, which 


precede” the "paſſage juſt quoted. In another part 
X 4 of 
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:ANy yet tis remarkable, that theſe /ad 
ELL and./avage Events happened more than a 
Century. after theſe Adventurers had firſt 
paſt i into the Eaſt, above four-ſeore years 
of which t time they had poſſeſſed the Soue- 
reignty « of Pak eſtine. But— 


© Cont.vas, non ANIMUM _— &c. 
w_ " "Tons 


Tuo 1 have deve. with theſe 3 1 
eannot quit THE Gaeecs without adding a 


— 1 6 0 * A k 2 
* _— » 


— 
* * „ 3 — — 


of his Narrative he tiles them IIIITERATE BAR- 
BARTYANS, who abſolutely did not know their A B C.— 
Wap af * N — 


v. 414. 


I ks to be 3 We. ene 
Tive of Nicetas, whence theſe Extracts are taken, 
appear not in the printed Editions (being probably 
either thro? fraud, or ſhame, or both, deſignedly omit- 
ted;) yet has it been publiſhed by that hong and 
learned Critic FABRIC1USs, in the fixth Volume of his 
Bibliathtca Greca hete quoted, and is ſtill extant in a 


fair and antient Manuſcript of the two laſt Books of 


Mactan preſerved in | THF PA DLELAN, LipRARY... 


word 


NdUfN IE 


word upon CoxnsTANTINOPLEF, as to Li- Ch. V. 


terature and Language, juſt bejore the 
fatal period, when it was taken by the 
TuRKs. There is more ſtreſs to be laid 
upon my Quotations, as they are tran- 
ſcribed from Authors, who lived at re 
time, or immediately after. 


HE AR what PniLELPHUs ſays, who 
was himſelf at Conſtantinople in that part 
of the fifteenth. Century, while the Greet 
Empire /#// ſubſiſted. ** Thoſe Grerks 
* (ſays he) whoſe Language has not been 
1% depraved, and whom we ourſelves both 
* follow and imitate, ſpeak even at this 
* time in their ordinary talk, as the Comic 
*© ARISTOPHANES did, or the Tragic Eu- 
* RIPIDES; as the Orators would talk; as 
* the Hiſtorians; as the Philoſophers tliem- 
e ſelves, even PLATO and ARISTOTLE ®.” 

SPEAK= 


* 


2 K — — 


* Graci, quibus lingua depravata non ſit, et quos ipſi 
tum ſequimur, tum imitamur, ita loquuntur vulgo hac 
etiam 


—— 
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SPEAKING afterwards of the Corrup- 
tion of the Tongue in that City by the 
Concourſe of Traders, and Strangers, he 
informs us, that the People belonging 70 
the Court full retained * the ANTIENT 
&« Dignity and Elegance of Speech, and 
& above all THE WOMEN OF QUALITY, 
« who, as they were wholly precluded from 
& Strangers, STILL PRESERVED that ge- 
% nuime and pure Speech of the ANTIENT 


„ GREEKS, wncorrupted *. 


/ENEAS 


— 


etiam in tempeſtate, ut Ariflophanes Comicus, ut Euripides 
Tragicus, ut Oratores omnes, ut Phileſophi etiam ipſi et 
Plato et Ariſtoteles. Philelph. Epiſt. in Hodii de Græ- 
cis illuſtribus Lib. I. p. 188. | 


The ſame Philelphus in the ſame Epiſtle adds— 
Nam viRi AULICL veterem ſermonis dignitatem atque 
elegantiam ritinebant ; in primiſgque 1PSX NOBILES Mu- 
LIERES, quibus cum nullum eſſet cmmino cum viris pere- 
grinis Commercium, MERUS IILE AC PURUS GR:“ 
CORUM SERMO SERVABATUR INTACTUS. Hod. ut 


ſupra. 


is ſomewhat ſingular, that what Philelphus relates 


concerning the Women of Rank at the Court of Conſlan- 


tingple, 


\ 
NNW UNI ES 
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ENA Syrviud, afterwards Pope by Ch. V. 
the name of Pius TAE Scoup, was the 


Scholar of this Philelphus. A long Letter 
of his is extant upon the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople by: Mahamet;'a Letter addreſt to 
a Cardinal, juſt after that fatal Event. 
Speaking of the fortune of the City, he 


often called ConNsTANTINOPLE). had ſub- 


9 — — — m 


* W 


i 1 ſhould be relnted by Cicero conce the Wan 
255 Rank in the poliſtied days of the coming Com- 
0 nontuad h 8 concerning Cyrnelia, Mother of the Grace 
chi; concerning Lelia, Daughter of the great Lelius ; 
concerning the Mucia, the Lixiniæ, in ſhort, the 
Mothers, Wives, and — of the moſt illnſtrious 


Remgns of that illuſtrious age. 


Cicero accounts for the parity 7 their Tak od 
for its being untainted with vitious novelty, preciſely 
as Philelphus does. — Facilius enim MULIERES INCOR- 
RUPTAM, ANTIQUITATEM CONSERVANT; quod, 
' MULTORUM SERMONIS,EXPERTES, ea tenent ſemper, 
fe prima didicerunt. 


This 92 is no dall Pa of Phil 
phus's Authority. See Cicer. 1 45: * 1 
Claris Orater. . 211, 14702 RAT 


| Gifted 


obſerves, that NR ]M] ROME (for ſo they 


336 


R III. fiſted, from its foundation to its capture, 
— early the ſame number of years with 


* fime ar CONSTANTINOPLE, 


PHILOLOG 18 AL. 


OLD 'RoME — that between Ron us, 


the founder of Ou Rome, and the Goth, 


Al ante, who took it, was an interval 
of about: eleven hundred yeuns; and that 
Were was nearly! the ſame interval be- 
Nycen erer and Manonzr 
Ht G9 rat; 4211 | 840.3 ell. 


FO Eee On e508 


7 — 2 * rr 


He obſerves that tho! this 2 City had 
been taken before, it had. never before 
ſuffered fo total! and fo fatal a change. 
1 f Till this period (fays he) the remembrance 
4, of ANTIEN'-W3SDOM. remained at Con- 
* STANTINOPLE ; and, as if it were the 
„% Manon, the Seat of Letters, no one of 
4 the Latin. could be deemed 2 efficiently 
« Jearned, if he had not fudied for ſome 
De ſame 
40 Reputation for Sciences, which A Turns 
40 had in the times of antient Rome, did 


6 CONSTANTINOPLE appear io. poſſeſs in 
aur 
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our thiies. "Twas thence, har PLAto: Ch. kad 


« was reſtored ts us; tat thence, that. 


« the  Works' of ARt9ToTLE; DRNMes- 
« THENEsS,  XEnoPHON, ThvcyPriDes, 
« BAas1L,'Dionysivs, OriGEN' and others 
% were, in our days, made known ; and 
% many more in faturity we hoped would 


« become ſo. But now, as the T arks have 


60 conquered, Ge, 


A little farther in the ſame Epiſtle, when 
he expreſſes his fears, leſt THE Turks 


m% « 


FY K — 


* 
— 


* —titaque manſit in hunc diem vetuſie ſapientiæ apud 
ConsTANTINOPOLIM monumentum : ac, velut ibi do- 
micilium Literarum eſſer, et arx ſummæ philaſophiæ, nemo 
Latinorum ſatis doctus videri poterat, niſt Conſtantinepoli 
aliguandem fludaiſſet ; Pe florente Romd dofirinarum 
nomen habuerunt Athene, id tempęſtate naſtra videbatur 
Conflantinopolis obtinere. Inde nobis Plato redditus : inde 
Ariflotelis, Demoſfthenis, Xenophomtis, Thucidedir, Baſitii, 
Dionyfii, Origenis et aliernm 'mnlta Latinis opera diebus 
naſtris maniſeſlata ſunt ; multa quoque,in futurum mani- 
feſtanda ſperabamui. Nunc vero, vincentibus Turcis, &c. 
Anez Sylv. Epiſt. p. 704. 705. Edit. Beſil. 1581. 


ſhould 


— —— 
— — ——— • ä3rR—ük —E‚„‚F 
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P. III. ſhould deſtroy | all Books but their own, he 
— ſubjoins — Now therefore both HoMERR, 
% and PINDAR, and MENANDER, and all 

«. the more illuſtrious Poets will undergo a 

« ſecond Death. Now will a final de- 

« ftruftion find its way to the GREREEK 

« PHILOSOPHERS. A Hittle light will 

« remain perhaps among the LATIN 8. 

« but that J apprehend will not be long, 

* unleſs Gop from Heaven will look upon 

« us with a more favourable eye, and grant 

« a better fortune either to the Roman Em- 

&« fire, or to the Apoſtolic See, &c. &c, *" 


! 


* — 


ä 


* Nunc ergo et Homer, et Pindaro, Menandro, et 
omnibus illuſtrioribus Poetis ſecunda mors erit ; nunc Gre- 
corum philoſophorum ultima patebit interitus. Reflabit 
aliguid lucis apud Latinos; at, fateor, negus id erit diu- 
turnum, niſi mitiori nas oculo Deus ex alto reſpexerit, for- 
tunamque vel imperio Romano, vel Apoſlolice ſedi prebue- 
rit meliorem, &c. &c. Ibid. p. 705, 706. 


Thoſe who have not the old Edition of Aneas Syl- 


| vius, may find the above quotations in Hach de Gratis 
TN Lond, 175 f. 8v0, 


Ir 
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IT muſt be. remarked that, in this Epiſ- Ch, V. 
tle, by LaTins* he means the Weſtern Eu- 


ropeans, as oppoſed to THE GREEk Ss, or 
Baſters'; and that by the Roman Em- 
pire (juſt before mentioned) he 1 means the 
GER MANIE Body. | 


»") 


— 


Tas Aber apprehenſions for the fate 
of Letters in the Weſt was premature ; 
for, upon the Deſtruction of this imperial 
City, the number of learned Greeks, which 
this Event drove into thoſe Weſtern parts 
of Europe; the Favour of the Popes and 
the Medici Family, ſhewn at this period 
to Literature; together with the then re- 
cent Invention of Printing, which, by 
multiplying Copies of Books, made them 
ſo eaſy to be purchaſed—all this (I ſay) 
tended to promote the Cauſe of Knowlege 
and of Taſte, and to put things into that 


* ** 


— — 


| 


Micetas had before called them, Soxs or /E.NEAS. 
See p. 310. 


— — 2 0 
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P. I. train, in which we oP they we long 
[ continue. | 33 


Wan Philelphus, hh Slovius, 
and many others, who were 1talians, 1 
might mention two Greeks: of the ſame 
age, GEORGE GeMisTvus, and Cardinal 
| Be8SAR10, both of them deeply knowing 

in Grecian Literature and Philoſophy. 


Bur as ſome account of theſe laft 
| and of their Writings has been already 
ö given“, I ſhall quit the Greeks, after I 
have related a ſhort Narrative; a Narra- 
tive ſo far curious, as it helps to prove, 
that even among the preſent Greeks, in 
| the day of Servitude, the remembrance 
of their antient Glory is not yet totally 
extinct. 


Wurx the late Mr. Anſon (Lord An- 
Jon's Brother) was upon his Travels in 
the Eaſt, he hired a Veſſel, to viſit. the 


—_— 1 


— 


See Phileſeph. Arrangements, p. 238, 239. 
Ille 


—NU—U—ñä—ä — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
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Iſle of Tenedas. His Pilot, an old Greet, Ch. V. 
as they were ailing along, ſaid with ome 


ſatisfaQion, — There 'twas our Fleet lay. 
Mr. Anſon demanded, What Fleet ? — 
What Fleet, replied the old Man (a little 
piqued at the Queſtion) - WRHY ouR GRE- 
CIAN FLEET AT THE SIEGE or TROY. 


Bur we muſt now quit he Greeks, and, 
in conſequence of our plan, paſs to the 
ARABIANS, followers of Mahomet. 


» # 3 


* 0 


* This ſtory was told the Author by Mr. Anſon bim- 
7 
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OS CHAP. vf. 

Concerning THE SECOND CLass of Ge- 
niuſes during the middle Age, TRE 
ARABIANS, or SARACENS — af firft, 
barbarous — thetr Character before the 
time of Mahomet —T heir greateſt Caliphs 
were from among the ABASSID 2 — AL- 
MANZUR one of the firſt of that race— 
ALMAMUM of the ſame race, @ great 
Patron of Learning, and learned Men— 
ARABIANS cultivated Letters, as their 

Empire grew ſettled and eſtabliſhed — 
Tranſlated the beſt Greek Authors into 
their own Language—Hiſlorians, ABUL= 
PHARAGIUS, ABULFEDA, BOHADIN=— 


Extratts from the laſt concerning SA= 
LADIN, 


HE ARABlans* began ill. The 
Sentiment of their Caliph Omas, 
when 


* As many Quotations are made in the following 
Chapters from Arabian Writers, and more particularly 


from 
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when he commanded the Alexandrian Li- Ch.IV. 
brary to be burnt (a fact we have already 


related ] was natural to any Bigot, when 
in the plentitude of Deſpotiſm. But they 
grew more rational, as they grew leſs 
bigotted, and by degrees began to think, 
that Seience was worth cultivating. They 
may be faid indeed to have recurred to 
their an/ient Character; that Character, 
which they did not reſt upon brutal Force 
alone, but which they boaſted to imply 
three capital things, Ho/p:tality, Valour, 
and Eloquence F. 


- mt — 


from ABULPHAR AG1US, ABULFEDA, and BOHA pid, 
a ſhort account of thoſe three authors will be given in 
the Notes of this Chapter, where their Names come 
in coutſe to be mentioned. | 


See before, p. 252. 


+ Schultens in his Monumenta retufliora Arabia 
(Lugdun. Batavor. 1740) gives us in bis Preface the 
following Paſſage from Saphadius, an Arabic Author. 
ARABES antiquitus non habebant, quo gloriarentur, quam 
GLapio, Hosyire, c ELoqQUeNTIA, 


7 WHEN 
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Wurd Succeſs in Arms has defeated 


S—Y— Rivals, and Empire becomes not only ex- 


tended but e/tabliſhed, then is it that Na- 
tions begin to think of Letters, and to 
cultivate Philoſophy, and liberal Specula- 
tion. This happened to the Athenians, 
after they had triumphed over the Per- 


fans ; to the Romans, after they triumphed 


over Carthage; .and to the ARABIANS, 


after the Caliphate was eſtabliſhed at Bag- 
dad ss. . $ 


AND here perhaps it may not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that after the four firſt 
Caliphs, came the Race of the OMm1avz. 
Theſe about thirty years after Mahomet, 
upon the deſtruction of Ali, uſurped the 
Sovereignty, and held it ninety years. 
They were conſidered by the Arabic Hiſ- 
ſtorians as a race of Tyrants, and were in 


to. 


* gee before, p. 256, 257. 


number 
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number fourteen*. Having made them- Ch. VI. 
ſelves by their oppreſſions to be much 
deteſted, the laſt of them, Merwin, was 
depoſed by Al Suſſal, from whom began 
another race, the race of ABass1Dz TÞ, who 
claimed to be related in blood to Mahomet, 


by deſcending from his Uncle, Abbas. 


As many of theſe were far ſuperior in 
character to their predeceſſors, ſo their 
Dominion was of much longer duration, 
laſting for more than five Centuries. 


Tur former part of this Period may be 
called the Ara of fe Grandeur, and Mag- 
nificence of THE CALIPHATE, 


— WW — — — 6 — _— — 


* See Herbelot's Bibliothegue Oriental, under the 
word OMMIADEs, alſo Abulpharagius, p. 138, 160. 
and in particular Abulfeda, p. 138, &c. 


+  Abulphar, p-. 138—150, &c. Alulſeda, p. 143- 
Herbelot's Bib. Orient. under the word ABASSIDES. 


Y 3 Al- 
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P. III. ArManzur, who was among the firſt 
— of them, removed the imperial Seat from 
Damaſcus to Bagdad, a City which he 
himſelf founded upon the banks of the 
Tigris, and which ſoon after became one 
of the moſt ſplendid Cities throughout the 


Eaf. 


Almanzur was not only a great Conque- 
ror, but a lover of Letters and learned Men. 
"Twas under him that Arabian Literature, 
which had been at firſt chiefly confined to 
Medicine and a few other branches, was 
extended to Sciences of every denomina- 
tion *. 


His Grandſon Al MA (who reigned 
about fifty years after) giving a full Scope 
to his love of Learning, ſent to the Greet 
Emperors for Copies of their % Books; 


_ „ 


See Abulfeda, p. 144. Abulpharag. p. 139. 141. 
= 160. 
| | em- 
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employed the ableſt Scholars, that could 


be found, 0 tranſlate them; and, when 
tranſlated, encouraged men of genius in 
their petuſal, taking a pleaſure in being 
preſent at literary Conver/ations. Then 


was it that learned men, in the lofty 


Language of Eaſtern Eloquence, were 
called Luminaries, that diſpel darkneſs ; 
Lords of human kind; of whom, when the 
World becomes deſtitute, it becomes barba= 
rous and ſavage *. 


THe rapid Victories of theſe Eaftern 
Conquerors ſoon carried their Empire from 
Aba even into the remote regions of Spain. 
Letters fo//owed them, as they went. Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and their beſt Greek Commen- 


— 


- ©" a at, — 


* See Abulſeda, p. 18 1. Abulpharag. p. 160, 161. 
The lefty Language alluded to ſtands thus in the Latin 
Verſion of the page laſt quoted. Do&t tenebrarum 


lumina ſunt, et generis humani domini, guibus agſtitutus 
ferus evadit mundus. N at 


Y 4 tators 


3 


Ch. VI. 
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P. III. tators were ſoon tranſlated into Arabic; 

—"Y ſo were: Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, 
Drophantus, and the other Greek NMatlie- 
maticians; lo Hippocrates, Galen, and the 
beſt profeſſors of Medicine; ſo Plolemy, 
and the noted Writers on the ſubject of 
Aſtronomy. The ſtudy of theſe Greeks 
produced others like them ; produced 
others, who not only explained them in 
Arabic Comments, but compoſed tem- 
ſelves original pieces upon the ſame Prin- 
ciples, 


AVERROES was celebrated for his Phi- 
loſophy in Spain; ALPHARABI and Avi- 
CENNA were equally admired thro' Afa*. 
Science (to ſpeak a little in their own 
ſtile) may be ſaid to have extended 


a Gadibus . 


Auroram et 7 Gangem 


x 


* is * 9 9 


 ® See Herbelot, under the ſeveral Names here quoted. 


NoR, 
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Non, in this immenſe multitude, did Ch. VI. 
they want Hiſtorians, ſome of which, (un 
as ey ABULPHARAGIUS, Bo- 


HADIN*, and others) have been tranſ- 
lated, 


_ OY __— 


—_ — 1 
5 WW” — ä — — bt 


* ABULFEDA was an Oriental Prince, deſcended 
from the ſame Family with the great Saladin. He 
died in the year 1345, and publiſhed a General Hiftory, 
in which however he is mo/? particular and diffuſe in 
the Narrative of Mabomet, and his Succeſſors. 


Learned Men have publiſhed different parts of this 
curious Author. Cagnier gave us in Arabic and Latin 
as much of him, as related to MHabomet. This was 
printed in a thin Folio at Oxford, in the year 1723. 


The largeſt Portion, and from which moſt of the ſacts 
here related are taken, was publiſhed by Reiſke, or 
Reiſkius (a very able Scholar) in Latin only, and in- 
cludes the Hiſtory of the Arabians and their Caliphs, 
from the fitſt year of the Mabometan Ara, An. Dom. 
622, to their 406th year, An. Dem, 1015. This 
Book, a moderite or thin Quarto, was printed at Lip- 
ſic, in the year 1754. 


We have another Portion of a period later ill than 
this, publiſhed by Schultens in Arabic and Latin; a 
Portion relative to the Life of Saladin, and ſubjoined 
by Schulten to the Life of that great Prince by Be- 

badin, 
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* — both with pleaſure aud pro- 


8 fit, 
1 * - N « . 4 


* * 


èn 


hain, which he POO) publiſhed. But more of 


' ABULPHARAGIUS gave likewiſe a general Hiſtory, 
divided into nine Dynaſties, but is far more minute 
and diffuſe (as well as Abulfeda) in his Hiſtory of Ma- 
homet and the Caliphs. 


He was a Chriſtian, and the Son of a Chriſtian 
Phyfician — was an Aſiatic by birth, and wrote in 
Arabic, as did Abulfeda. He brought down his Hiſtory 
a little below the time of the celebrated *Fingez Chan, 
that is to the middle of the thirteenth Century, the 
time when he lived. A fine Edition of this Author 
was given in Arabic and Latin, by the learned Pococke, 
in two ſmall Quartos, at Oxford, 1663. 


Bon apin wrote the Life of the celebrated Saladin, 


but more particularly that part of it, which reſpects 


the Cruſades, and Saladin's taking of Feruſalem. Bo- 
hadin, has many things to render his Hiſtory highly 
valuable: he was a Contemporary Writer; was an ZEye- 
witneſs of almoſ1 every Tranſaftion ; and what is more, 
inſtead of being an obſcure Man, was bigh in office, a 


favourite of Saladin's, and conflantly about his perſon. 


This author flouriſhed in the twelfth Century, that is 
| in 
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fit, as they give not only the outlines of Ch. VI. 
amazing Enterpriſes, but a ſample f 


Manners, and Character, widely differing 
from our own. 


* + 77 
% *%w S ww © 44 
I. 


No Hiſtory perhaps can be more cu- 
rious than the Life of SALAapin by Bo- 
HADIN. This Author was a conſtant At- 


tendant upon the perſon of this great 
Prince thro' all his active and important 


P44 N — 
«a w — © © © a : r . 


in the time of Saladin and King Richard, alan, an- 
tagoniſt. 


Bowkvin' 8 Hiſtory i in Arabic and Latin, with much 
excellent Erudition, was publiſhed in an elegant Fo- 
lio, by that accurate Scholar, Schultens, at Leyden, in 
the year 1755. 


It muſt be obſerved that, tho” ABuLÞPHARAGIUS 
was a Chriſtian, yet ABULFEDA and BOHADIN were 
both Mahometans. All three Hiſtorians bear a great 
reſemblance to Plutarch, as they have enriched their 
Hiſtories with fo many ſtriking Anzcdetos. From 
ABULPHARAGIUS too, and ABULFEDA, we have 
much curious information as to the Progreſs and State 
of Literature i in thoſe” Ages and Countries, | 


Life, 
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Life, down to his laſt Sickneſs, and the 
very hour of his Death. The many cu- 
rious Anecdotes, which he relates, give 
us the ſtriking Picture of an Eaſtern 
* 


6 ft - 20 * 2 Vo , 5 0 
= 


Take the following laſkibee of Fe: 
A s Juſtice and Affability. 
H was in company once 'with his 
ce intimate Friends, enjoying their con- 
« verſation apart, the crowd being diſ- 
&«, miſt, when a Slave of ſome rank brought 
* him a petition, in behalf of a perſon 
cc © opprelt. The Sultan ſaid, that he was 
„ then fatigued, and wiſhed the matter, 
* whatever it was, might for a time be 
« deferred. The other did not attend to 
% -what was deſired, but on the contrary 
& almoſt thruſt the petition into the Sul- 
„ tan's face. The Sultan on this, open- 
« ing and reading it over, declared he 
4 * the Petitioners Cauſe a good 

T 6 one. 
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« one. Let then our Sovereign Lord, ſays Ch. ME 


«, the. other, gn it. — There. is. ua. In- 


„and. ſays the Sultan (who, being at 
& that time ſeated at the Door of his 
Tent, rendered it impoſſible for any 
«© one to enter) — You have one, replies 
the Petitioner, in the inner part of your 
10 T ent, (which meant, as the Writer well 
cc obſerves, little leſs than bidding the 
« Prince go and bring it himſelf.) The 
“ Sultan, looking back and ſeeing the 
« Ink-ſtand behind him, cries out, -God 
, help me, the man ſays true, and imme- 
— diately reached back for it, and ſigned 
« the Inſtrument.” 


Hext the Hiſtorian, who was preſent, 
ſpoke the language of a good Courtier. 
% Cod Almighty, ſaid he, bore this Teſti- 
* mony to our Prophet, that nis Diſpoi- 
** tion was a ſublime one: our Sovereign 


* Lord, I percetve, has a Temper like him. 


* The Sultan not regarding the Compli- 


„ ment, 


———— 
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P. III. . ment, replied coolly.— Ne Man did no 
. ian; we have diſpatched his buſineſs, 
&© and the Reward is at hand. 


AFTER this fact we fhalf the more 
readily believe Bohadin, when ſpeaking of 
the ſame illuſtrious perſon, he informs us, 
that his Converſation was remarkably ele- 
gant and pleaſing ; that he was a perfect 
mafter of the Arabian Families, of their 
Hiſtory, their Rites, and Cuſtoms ; that 
he knew alſo the Genealogies of their 
Horſes (for which we know that to this 
hour Arabia 1s celebrated;) nor was he 
ignorant of what was rare and curious 
in the world at large; that he was parti- 
cularly affable in his inquiries about the 
Health of his Friends, their Illneſs, their 
Medicines, &c. that his Diſcourſe was free 
from all obſcenity and ſcandal; and that 


n _ — 


* * — *. * — —— A —— 


* Sce Behadin, p. 22. 
he 
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he was remarkably tender and compaſ- Cb. VI. 
ſionate both to orphans and to perſons i in — 


years *. 


I may add from the fame authority an 
inſtance of his Juſtice. -- 
% As BoHADIN, the Hiſtorian, was one 
« day exerciſing at Feruſalem his office of 
« a Judge, a decent old Merchant ten- 
&« dered him a Bill or Libel of Complaiat, 
& which he infiſted upon having opened. 
« ho (ſays Bohadin) is your Adverſary ? 
« —My Adver/ary, replies the Merchant, 
* 7s the Sultan himſelf : but this ts the Seat 
&« of Fuſlice, and we have heard that you 
« (applying to Bohadin) are not governed 
& by regard to Perſons. Bohadin told him 
e the Cauſe could not be decided without 
* his Adverſary's being firſt appfized. 


8 — —— 
* 


* See Bohadin, p. 28. and at the end of Bohadin, 
the Zxcerpta from Abulfeda, p. 62, 63. 


« The 
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#74 III. The Sultan accordingly was informed 
« of the affair; ſubmitted to appear; pro- 

« duced his Witneſſes; and, having juſtly | 

« defended himſelf, gained the Cauſe. 

«© Yet ſo little did he reſent this Treat- 

« ment, that he diſmiſt his Antagoniſt 

« with a rich Garment and a Dona- 

40 tion *.“ 


His Severity upon occaiohs was no leſs 
conſpicuous, than his Clemency.. 


Ves learn from the ſame Writer, that 
Arnold, Lord of Cracha, (called Reginald 
by M. Paris, and Rainold by Fuller) had 
thought proper, during the Truce between 
the Chriſtians and the Saracens, to fall upon 
the Caravan of Travellers going to Mecca 
from Egypt, whom he cruelly pillaged and 
thruſt into Dungeons, and when they ap- 


* Sce Bobadin, p. 10. 


pealed 
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plied with ſcorn, Lef your | Mahamet ge- 
liver you. 


Saladin, fired with indignation at this 
perfidy, vowed a Vow to diſpatch him 


with his own hand, if he could ever make 


him priſoner. The Event happened at 
the fatal Battle of Hittyn, where Guy 
King of Jeruſalem, Arnold, and all the 
principal Commanders of the Chrif{an 
Army were taken. Saladin, as ſoon as 
his Tent could be erected, in the height 
of his Feſtivity, orders King Guy, his 
Brother | Geoffry, and Prince Arnold into 
| his preſence. 


As Guy the King was nearly dying for 
thirſt, Saladin preſented him a delicious 


Cup, cooled with Snow, out of which 
the King drank, and then tranſmitted it 
to Arnold. Tell the King, ſays the Sul- 
tan, turning to his Interpreter, rell him, 

2 Tuo, 
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pealed to the Truce for better uſage, re- Ch. VI. - 


ä — 
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P. III. Tnov, King, art He, who 2 groen the 
ay ro Tuis Man, and not IJ. 


Now it is a moſt admirable Cuſtom (ob- 
ferves Bohadin/ among the Arabians, a 


cuſtom breathing their liberal and noble 


diſpoſition, that a Captive, the moment 
he has obtained meat or drink from his 
Captor, is by that very treatment ren- 
dered ſecure of Life, the Arabian being 
a people, by whom Hose1TALIiTY- and 
the generous point onour is moſt ſa- 
wal obſerved... | 


Tux Priſoncts; being difmiſt; were 
ſoon remanded, when only - the Sultan 
and a few of his Miniſters were left. 
Arnold was the: firſt brought in, whom 
tue Sultan reminding of his irreverent 
Speech, ſubjoined, See MH now att the 
part of Mahamet's Avenger- He then 
offers Arnold to embrace the Mahometan 
Faith, which he refuſing, the Sultan with 
det -. his 
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his drawn ſcymitar gave him a ſtroke, Ch. VI. 
that broke the hilt, while the reſt-of his 
attendants joined and diſpatched him. 
King Guy thought the ſame deſtiny was 
prepared for him, The Sultan however 
bid tum be of good cheer, obſerving, that 
it was not cuſtomary for Kings to kill Kings; 
but that this Man had brought deſtruction 


upon himſelf by paſſing the Bounds ape all 
Faith and Honour. | | 


2 


Wurd Princes are victorious, their Ri- 
gour is often apt to extend too far, eſpe- 
cially where Religion, as in theſe Wars 


called HoLy, blends itſelf with the tranſ- 
action 


Mont than fourſcore years before Sa- 
ladin's time the Cruſaders, when they 


reren 


de Bobadin, p. 27. 28. 72. 51. 


£114! 2 2 took 
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P. III. took Jeraſalem, had murdered every Ma- 


hometan they found there *. 


WHEN Saladin took Jeruſalem, he had 
at firſt meditated putting all the Franks 
to the ſword, as a ſort of retaliation for 
what had been done there by theſe firſt 
Cruſaders. However he was perſuaded to 
change his intention, and ſpare them: nay 
more, after he had turned the reſt of their 
Churches into Moſques, he ſtill left them 
one, in which they had Toleration to per- 


form their worſhip f. 


Arrzx the fatal Battle of Hittyn, where 


Guy and Arnold, (as above mentioned) 
were taken, Saladin divided his Priſoners ; 


* ä "ah 8 


_— 


* See Abulpharagius, p. 243. Matt. Par. in anno 
1099. p. 48. Fuller's Holy Marre, B. I. c. 24. p. 141. 


+ See Abulpharagius, p. 273. Bibadin, p. 73. 
Abulledæ Exerpta, p. 42. Matth. Paris, p. 145. 


Fulle, H. Marre, B. II. c. 46. p. 106. 
| ſome 
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ſome were ſold; others pnt to death; Ch. VI. 
and among the laſt all the commanders of 


the Hoſpitalers and Templars. 


On the- taking of Ptolemais by the Cru- 
ſaders, ſome difference ariling between 
them and Saladin about the Terms of the 


Capitulation, the Cruſaders led the Cap- 


tive Muſſelmans out of the City into a 
Plain, and there in cold blood ee 
three thouſand *. 


Cuſtoms in all times, and in all Coun- 
tries, have a ſingular effect. When the 
French Ambaſſadors were introduced to 
Saladin, he was playing with a fa- 
vourite Son, by name Elemir. The 
Child no ſooner beheld the Embaſſadors 
with their Faces ſhaved, their Hair cut, 


— 


* See Babadin, p. 70, for the Templars, and p. 183, 
for the Muſulmans — alſo Fuller's H. Marre, B. II. 
& 45+ P. 105. 


Z. 3 and 
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P. III. and their Garments of an unuſual form, 


— — 


than he was terrified, and began to cry. 
A Beard perhaps would have terrified a 
Child in France: and yet, if Beards are 


the gift of Nature, it ſeems eaſier to de- 
W the little nne | 


Bonavin, our Hiſtorian, appears to 
have thought ſo, who, mentioning a 
young Frank of high Quality, deſcribes 
him to be a fine Youth, except that 
his Face was ſhaved; a Mark, as he 


calls it, by which the Franks are diſtin- 
guiſhed f. 


We cannot quit Saladin, without a 
word on his Liberality. 


He uſed to ſay, 'twas poſſible there 
might exiſt a man (and by ſuch man 'twas 


mm 


— 
* 


gce Bohadin, p. 270. 


+ See Bobadin, p. 193. | 
| "i ſup- 
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ſuppoſed he meant himſelf) who with the Ch. VI. 


ſame eye of contempt could look on Raj or 


and on Dirt*. 


Taxsz ſeem to have been his Senti- 
ments, when ſome of his Revenue- officers 
were convicted of putting into his Trea- 
ſury Purſes of Braſs for Purſes of Gold. 
By the rigour of Eaſtern Juſtice they might 
have immediately been executed; but Sa- 
ladin did no more than diſmiſs them from 
their office I. 


WHEN his Treaſury was ſo empty, 
that he could not ſupply his Largeſſes, in 


order to have it in his power, he ſold his 
very furniture 3. 


Wurx his Army was encamped in the 
Plains of Ptolemais, 'twas computed he 


mn. 


8 


. 


* See Bohadin, p. 1 3. 
+ See Bobadin, p. 27. 
+ See Babadin, 12, 13. 
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P. IM. gave away no leſs than twelve thouſand 

— Horſes; nay, twas ſaid he never mounted 
a Horſe, which was not either given away, 
or promiſed *, | 


Bohadin, whom he employed in moſt 
of his acts of Munsficence, relates, that 
all who approached him, were ſenſible of 
ins effects; nay that he exceeded in his 
Donations even the unreaſonable wiſhes 
of the Petitioners, altho' he was never 
heard to boaſt of any favour that he had 
conferred . | 


Tut effect of ſnch immenſe Liberality 
was, that, when he died, out of all the 
vaſt revenues of Egypt, Syria, the Oriental 
Provinces, and Arabia Felix, there was 
no more left in his Treaſury, than forty 


Y — 
w 4 —_— as —_ —_— 0" — — — CO I" tis. i. 


* See Bobadin, p. 1 3. — The ſame Book, in the 
Extract from Abulfeda, p. 62. | 


See Bohad. p. 13. p 
even 
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ſeven pieces of Silver, and one of Gold; 
ſo that they were forced to borrow money, 
to defray the expences of his Funeral. 


As to the facts reſpecting the Weſtern 
Cruſaders at this period, and particularly 
Saladin's great Antagoniſt, Richard Coeur 
de Leon, theſe are ſubjeQs reſerved, till 
we come to the Latins or Franks. 


We ſhall now ſay ſomething concerning 
Arabian Poetry and Works of Invention, 
adding withal a few more Anecdotes, re- 
lative to their Manners and CharaZer. 


i 


——__— — — 


* Sec Bobadin, p. 5. 13. and, in the fame. Book, 
the Extracts from Abulfeda, p. G2. — Abulpharagius, p. 
277. See Fuller's Character of Saladin, Holy Warre, 
B. III. ch. 14. as alſo the above Extracts, and Abul- 
pharagius, both under the ſame pages. 
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Ax AnIAN Fan and Works of Inven- 
tion Fact. relative to their, Manners 
and Charatters. 3 


. 
* „) „ -- 7 10 2 


RABIAN Poxruv i is ſo immenſe 

X a Field, that ; * who enters it, is 

in danger of being loſt. Twas their fa- 
vourite ſtudy long before the time of Ma- 
homet, and many Poems are ſtill extant 
of an earlier Era“. 8⁰ much did they 
value themſelves upon the Elegance of 
their Compoſitions, that they called their 
neighbours, and more particularly the 
Perfans, BarBarransf, It ſeems un- 


a L 

* See Schultens in his Monumenta veluſtiora Arabia, 
Lugd. Bat. 1740, where there will be found Frag- 
ments of Poetry many Centuries before Mahamet, and 


ſome ſaid to be as antient as the days of Soloman, 


+ Vid. Pocockii Not. in Camum Tegrai, p. 5.—and 
Abulfed. p. 194. 


fortunate 
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fortunate for theſe laſt, that the / Greets C. VII. 
ſhould have diftinguiſhed them by the ſame "YT 


appellation +. ff. 102 8M 
Ir we reckon among pieces, of Poetry 
not the Metrica/ only, but thoſe alſo the 
mere efforts of Invention and Imaginationg 
(ſuch as the incomparable Telemachus, of 
the truly eloquent Fenelon we may juſtly 
range in this Claſs the Arabian Nights; 
and the Turkiſh Tales. They are valuable 
not only for exhibiting a picture of Orien- 
tal manners, during the ſplendor of the 
Caliphate, but for inculcating in many in- 
ſtances a - uſeful" and inſtructive Moral. 
Nothing can be better written than the 
Tale of Alnaſchar, to illuſtrate that im- 
portant part of the See Moral, the fatal 

conſequence of not re/iſting our Fancies *. 
Þ 75 I | | THey 


lk. 


+ See [ſecrates, Plato, Demoſthenes, &c. 


* A curious and accurate Verſion of this admirable 
Tale is printed at Oxford, in a Grammar of the Arabic 
Lan- 
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oven Allegorical, and loved to repreſent under 


PHILOLOGICAL \»« 
Tur were fond of the Fabulous and 


that Form the doctrines they moſt fa- 
voured. They favoured no doctrine more 
than that of each individual's #revitable 


Defiiny. Let us ſee after what manner 
they conveyed this doctrine. 


* They tell us that as Solomon (whom 


« they ſuppoſed a Magician from his ſu- 


«« perior Wiſdom) was one day walking 
««. with a perſon in Paleſtine, his Compa- 
„ nion faid to him with ſome horror, 
« what ugly Being is that which approaches 
„% us? I don't like tis Viſage—ſend me, I 
pray thee, to the remoteſi Mountain of 
4+ Tndis.” Selomen complied, and the very 
« moment he was ſent off, the ug/y Being 


— — 


Language; a Verſion which gives us too much reaſon 


to lament our imperſect view of thoſe other ingenious 


Fictions, ſo oh ſcureſy tranſmitted to us thro' a French 
« arrived. 
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« arrived. <* Solomon (ſaid the Being) how C. VII. 
&« came that fellow uE? 1 was to have Yi 


« fetched him from the remateſt Mountain 
*« of India. Solomon anſwered “ ANGEL 
* of DEATH, thou wilt find him THERE'*.” 


I may. add to this that elegant Fiction 
concerning the /elf-raught Philoſopher Hai 
Ebn Yokdan, who, being ſuppoſed to have 
been caſt an Infant on a deſert land, is 
made by various Incidents (ſome poſſible, 
but all ingenious) to aſcend gradually, as 
he grew up in Solitude, to the Sublime of 
all Philoſophy, Natural, Moral, and Di- 
vine f. 


Bor this laſt was the Production of a 
more refined Period, when they had adopt- 


* This Tale was told me by Dr. Gregory Sharpe, 
late Maſter of the Temple, well known for his know- 


lege in Oriental Literature. | 
+ See Pococke's Edition of this Work, Oxon. 1671. 
| ed 
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P. III. ed the Philoſophy of other nations. In 


their earlier days of Empire they valued 
no Literature, but their own, as we have 
learnt from the celebrated Story, already 


related, concerning Omar, Amrus, and the 
Libraty at Alexandria * ., 


2 2 * 
9 Ws 44. — 8 bd 65 


Tu ſame Omar, after e 
had conquered the vaſt Province of Egypt. 
and given (according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe garly times) many proofs of per- 
ſonal ſtrength and valour, the ſame Omar 
(Lay) was deſirous to ſee the Sword, by 
which: Amrus had performed ſo many 
Wonders. Having taken it into his hand, 
and found it no better than any other 
ſwords: he returned it with contempt, and 
avetred, it was good. for nothing. Teu fay 
true, Sir, replied Amrus ; jor you demanded 


— — 2 — we- — 


to for | the Sword, not the Arm that wielded 


FNQUIR TEES 


it ; while that was "wanting, the Sword C VI. 
was no better than the e . Phbrez E 


dacus. 


a 
_ 


Now Pharezdacus was it ſeems a Poet, 
famous for his fine deſcription of a Sword, 


but not equally famous for his * 
Proweſs *. | 


— 


Tis a i inſtance of their atten- 
tion to Ho ofpitality, that they uſed to kindle 
Fil ires by night, upon Hills near their 
Camps, to conduct wandering Travellers 
to a Place « of refugeF. 0 _- 


Sven an attention to this Duty natu- 
rally brings tõ our mind what Eumgus 
in the O0 e fays to 8 Me. 


Sew 8 5 Shur 5 &'s K 6 x, w Tebev N, 


Zeivov ETYLNT ay Tos vag Alòg £0w dies 
Seo i— 


, . 
— #1 ”"Y ” 4 2 


— 


8 


*Pococſ. Note in Carm. Togr. p. 184. 
+ Eju/d. Carm. Tegrai, p. 111. 
STRANGER, 
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P III. STRANGER, I dare not with diſhonour treat 


— 


A STRANGER, fe @ worſe, than thou, 
ſhould come ; 
For Sr RANGERS all belong to fove — 
n oO. E. 56. 


Nox are there wanting other inſtances of 
Reſemblance to the age of Homer. When 
Ibrahim, a dangerous competitor of the 
Caliph - Almenzur, had in a deciſive bat- 
tle been mortally wounded, and his friends 
were endeavouring to carry him off, a 
deſperate conflict enſued, in which the 
Enemy prevailed, overpowered his Friends, 
and gained what they contended for, the - 
Body of J1bro/him. The reſemblance be- 
tween this Story, and that reſpecting the 
Body of Patroclus, is a fact too obvious, 
to be more than hinted *. 


In an earlier period, when Moa uigea 
(the competitor of the great Ai was preſt 


— mmm———_ — — 


* See Abulfada, p- 148. . 
mn 
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in a battle, and had juſt begun to fly, he C. VII. 
is reported to have rallied upon the ſtrength n 


of certain yerſes, which at that critical in- 
ſtant occured to his memory. The Verſes 


were theſe, as we attempt to tranſlate them. 


When direful Scenes of Death appear, 

And fill thy flutt'ring Heart with fear : 
Say—HEART ! be firm; the ſtorm endure; 
For Evils ever find a cure. 

Therr Mem'ry, ſhould we 'ſcape, will pleaſe ; 
Or, ſhould we fall, we ſleep at eaſe*, 


Tuis naturally ſuggeſts to every Lover 
of Homer, what is ſaid by U{y/es. 


Ter)axb: on xpcedin* — KUvTgov dM wer ETATG 
Huari TW, OTE, x, r. A. Oòbe. T. 18. 


Indure it, HEART; for worſe thou haſt in- 
dured 
In days of yore, when &c. 


— — — 


— Abulfeda, p. 91. 
Aa SUCH 
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Sucn Reſemblances, as theſe,. prove a 
probable connection betweeri the manners 
of the Arabiant, and thoſe of the antient 
Greeks, There are other Reſemblances, 
which, as they reſpe& not only Greek 
Authors but Roman, are perhaps no more 
than caſual. 2 

* 
Tuus an Arabian Poet — 


Horſes and Wealth we know you've none; 
Let then your Eloquence atone 
For Fortunes failure * 


Wrar the Arabian ſays of his Friend, 
Horace ſays of himſelf. 


Donarem pateras, grataque commodus, 
Cenſorine, meis &c. Od. L. 


ANOTHER of their Poets has the fol- 
lowing Sentiment. 


—— 


—_— —_— 


* Abulffda, p. 279. 


Who 
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Who fondly can himſelf deceive, C. VII. 
And venture Reaſon*s rules to leave; 
Who dares, thro' ignorance, aſpire 
To that, which no one can acquire; 


To ſpotleſs fame, to ſolid health, 


To firm, unalienable, wealth : 
Each Wiſh he forms, will ſurely find 
A Wiſh denied to human kind *, 


Hax we read 7he Stoic Deſcription of 
Things nat in our power, and the conſe- 
quence of purſuing them, as if they were 
Things in our power, concerning which 
fatal miſtake ſee Epictetus, either in the 
Original, or in Mrs. Carter's valuable 
Tranſlation. The Enchiridion we know 
begins with this very doctrine. 


THERE is a fine Precept among the 
Arabians—Let him, to whom THE GATE 


— — 


1 


* Abulfeda, P · 279. 
Aa 2 
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n tunity; 
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for he knoweth not, how ſoon it 
may be, ſhut. 


ComPARE this with thoſe admired 


Lines in Shakſpeare— 


There is A Tipe in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood, &c. 
Jul. Cæſ. Act IV. Sc. 5. 


Tuo' the Metaphors differ, the Senti- 
ment is the ſame s. 


In the Comment on the Verſes of To- 
grai we meet an Arabic Sentiment, which 
ſays, that a Friend 1s another ſelf. The 
ſame elegant thought occurs in Ariſtotlès 
Ethics, and that in the ſame words. "Eg: 
ve 0 Ginog aANTG wuT0%. T. 


& . I 


* Bihadin Vit. Salad. p. 73. Of this Work, p- 169. 


+ Arift. Ethic. Nicom. X. 4. and Not. in Carm. 
Togr at, P- 25. 
bY AFTER 
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AFTER the preceding inſtances of Ara- C. VII. 


bian Genius, the following perhaps may 
give a ſample of their Manners and Cha- 
rater. 


ON a rainy day the Caliph Almotaſem 
happened, as he was riding, to wander 
from his attendants. While he was thus 
alone, he found an old Man, whoſe Aſs, 
laden with faggots, had juſt caſt his 
burden, and was mired in a flough. As 
the old Man was ſtanding in a ſtate of 
perplexity, the Caliph quitted his horſe, 
and went to helping up the Aſs. In the 
name of my father and my mother, I] be- 
ſeech thee, ſays the old Man, do not ſpoil 
thy cloaths. That is nothing to Thee, re- 
plied the Caliph, who, after having helped 
up the Als, replaced the faggots, and 
waſhed his hands, got again upon his 
horſe, the old Man in the mean time 
crying out, Oh Youth, may God reward 
thee ! Soon after this the Caliph's com- 
i IE 


— — 
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P. III. pany overtook him, whom he generouſly 


commanded to preſent the old Man wn 
a noble largeſs of gold “. 


To this inſtance of Generofity we ſub- 
Join another of Reſentment. 


Tux Grecian Emperors uſed to pay the 
Caliphs a tribute. This the Emperor Nice- 
phorus would pay no longer; and not only 
that, but requiring the Caliph in a haughty 
manner to refund all he had received, 
added that, if he refuſed, the Sword ſhould 
decide the Controverſy. The Caliph had 
no ſooner read the Letter, than inflamed 
with rage he inſcribes upon the back of it 
the following anſwer. 


In the name of the moſt merciful God : 
from Harun, Prince of the Faithful, to 
Nicephorus, Dog of the Romans: I have 


—— 
ä 


— 


* Abulpharagius, p. 166. p 
| rea 


FNQWIAIMKIE:S: 


read thy Epiſtle, Thou Son of an unbelieving 
Mother : to which, what thou ſhalt BE- 


HOLD, and not what thou ſhalt HEAR, 


ſhall ſerve for an anſwer. 


Hz immediately upon the very day de- 
camped ; marched as far as Heraclia, and, 
filling all things with rapine and ſlaughter, 
extorted from Nicephorus the performance 
of his Contract *. 


Tur following is an inſtance of a calmer 


Magnanimity. In the middle of the third 
Century after Mahomet, one Jacub, from 
being originally a Brazier, had made 
himſelf Maſter of ſome fine Provinces, 
which he governed at will, tho' profeſſing 
(like the Eaſtern Governors of later 
times) a ſeeming deference to his proper 
Sovereign. | 


* Abulſeda, p. 166, 167. 
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Tue Caliph, not ſatisfied with this ap- 


parent ſubmiſſion, ſent a Legate to per- 
ſuade him into a more perfect obedi- 


- ence. Facub, who was then ill, ſent 


for the Legate into his preſence, and 
there ſhewed him three things, which 
he had prepared for his inſpection; a 
Sword, ſome black Barley Bread, and a 
Bundle of Onions. He then informed 
the Legate, that, ſhould he die of his 
preſent diſorder, the Caliph in ſuch caſe 
would find no farther trouble. Bur if the 
contrary ſhould happen, there could be 
then no Arbitrator to decide between them, 
excepting that, pointing to the Sword. 
He added, that if Fortune ſhould prove 
adverſe, ſhould he be conquered by the 
Caliph, and ſtripped of his poſſeſſions, he 
was then reſolved to return to his antient 
frugality, pointing to the Black Bread and 
the Bundle of Onions *. 


— +. 


* Abulfeda, p. 214. 
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To former inftances of Munificence we C. VII. 
add the following, concerning the celee OY 


brated A/mamun *. 


BernG once at Damaſcus, and in great 
want of money, he complained of it to 


his Brother Mottaſem. His Brother aſ- 


ſured him he ſhould have money in a few 
days, and ſent immediately for thirty 
thouſand pieces of Gold from the revenues 
of thoſe Provinces, which he governed in 
the name of his Brother, When the 
money arrived, brought by the Royal 
beaſts of burden, Almamun invited alia 
the Son of Adam, one of his favourites, 
to attend' him on horſeback, and view 
what was brought. They went accord- 
ingly, and beheld the Treaſure arranged 
in the fineſt order, and the Camels too, 
which had brought it, richly decorated: 

The Prince admired both the quantity 


See p. 326. 
of 
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of the money, and the elegance of the 
ſhow ; and as his Courtiers looked on 


with no leſs admiration; he. bid them be 


of good cheer. Then turning about to 
Jahia: O] Abu Mohammed, ſays he, we 


ſhould be ſordid indeed, were we to depart 


hence. with all this money, as if it were 


ſcraped up for ourſelves alone, whilſt our 


longing friends look on to no purpoſe, Call- 
ing therefore immediately for a Notary, 
he commands him to write down for ſuch 
a family ſo many thouſands; for ſuch a 
family ſo many; and ſo on, never ſtopping 
till, out of the thirty thouſand pieces, he 
had given away twenty-four thouſand, 
without ſo much as taking his foot out of 
the ſtirrup “. | 


From Munificence we paſs to another 
Quality, which, tho' leſs amiable, is not 
leſs ſtriking and popular, I mean Magni- 


— 


Abulſeda, p. 189. 
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Tun ſplendour of the Caliph Mo#ader, C. VII. 
when he received the Ambaſſador of the — 


Greek Emperor at Bagdad, ſeems hardly 
eredible. We relate it from one of their 
Hiſtorians, preciſely as we find it. 


Tux Caliph's whole Army both Horſe and 
Foot were under Arms, which together 
made a Body of one hundred and ſixty 
thouſand Men. His State-officers ſtood near 
him in the moſt ſplendid apparel, their Belts 
ſhining with Gold and Gems. Near them 
were ſeven thouſand Eunuchs ; four thou- 


ſand white, the remainder of them black. 


The Porters or Door-keepers were in num- 
ber ſeven hundred. Barges and Boats with 
the moſt ſuperb decoration were ſwimming 
on the Tigris. Nor was the Palace itſelf 
leſs ſplendid, in which were hung up 
thirty- eight thouſand pieces of Tapeſtry ; 
twelve thouſand five hundred of which 
were of ſilk, embroidered with gold. The 


Carpets on the floor were twenty-two 


thou- 


—̃ ̃ R ——— — 
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thouſand. An hundred Lions were brought 
out, with a Keeper to each Lion. 


AmonG the other SpeQacles of rare and 
ſtupendous luxury, was a Tree of Gold 
and Silver, which opened itſelf into eighteen 
larger branches, upon which, and the other 
leſs branches, ſate Birds of every fort, made 
alſo of gold and filver. The Tree glit- 
tered with Leaves of the ſame Metals, and 
while its branches thro' Machinery ap- 
peared to move of themſelves, the ſeveral 


Birds upon them warbled their proper and 
natural notes. 


Wu the Greet Ambaſſador was intro- 
duced to the Caliph, he was led by the 
Vilir thro' all this Magnzfcence *. 


Bur beſides Magnificence of this kind, 
which was at beſt but temporary, the 


— 
— — — — 
* 


* Abulfeda, p. 237. T bis, according to the Chriſtian 
Era, happened in the year 917. | 


Caliphs 
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Caliphs gave inſtances of Grandeur more C. VII. 
permanent. Some of them provided pub 
lic buildings for the reception of Tra- 
vellers; ſupplied the Roads with Wells 

and Watering Places; meaſured out the 
diſtances by columns of Stone, and eſta- 

bliſhed Poſts and Couriers. Others re- 

paired old Temples, or built magnifi- 

cent new ones. The proviſion of Snow 

(which in hot Countries is almoſt a Ne- 
ceſſary) was not forgotten. Add to this 
Forums, or public Places for Merchants 

to aſſemble; Infirmaries; Obſervatories, 

with proper Inſtruments, for the uſe of 
Aſtronomers; Libraries, Schools, and Col- 

leges for Students; together with Socie- 

ties, inſtituted for Philoſophical inquiry *. 


IN 


—— — — _—_— 


* Many things are enumerated in this Paragraph, 
to confirm which we ſubjoin the following References 
among many omitted. 


For Buildings to accommodate Travellers, Abulfed. p. = 
154. Abulphar. p. 315, 316. 2 
| or 
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P. III. In the account of the Eſcuria! Arabic 
W Manuſeripts, lately given by the learned 
Cafiri, it appears that the Public Libraries 
in Spain, when under the Arabian Princes, 
were no fewer than ſeventy : a noble help 


8 PY A. "INE 


— 
— — 


| For Wells upon the Road, WWatering-places and Mil- 
| flones, Abulfed, p. 154. for Pots and Couriers, the 
| fame, p. 157. 283; 
| For | Temples, Abulfed. p. 125. Abulphar. p. 210, 
| 315+ 316. | 
Bobadin, p. 70. 

For Infirmaries, Abulphar. p. 210. 343. 


For Obſervatories, Public Schools, &c. Abulphar. p. 
216. 


— —— — — — 
- 


For Learned | n Abulphar. p. 217. "Abul- 
fed. p. 181, 182, 183. 210. 274. Bohadin Vit. Salad. 


P-. 25- | 
Among their Philoſophical Tranſactions was a 
Menſuration of the Earth's Circumſerence, made by 


order of the Caliph Almamun, which they, brought to 
about twenty-four thouſand Miles. 


this 
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this to Literature, when Copies of Books 
were ſo rare and ex penſive *. 


A tranſaction between one of the Caliph 
of Bagdad's Ambaſſadors and the Court 
of Conſtantinople, is here ſubjoined, in or- 
der to illuſtrate the then Manners both of 
the Ambaſſador and the Court. 


As this Court was a remnant of the an- 
tient Imperial one under the Ce/ars, it 
ſtill retained (as was natural) after its 
dominions were ſo much leflened, an at- 
tachment to that Pomp and thoſe minute 
Ceremonials, which in the zenith of its 
Power it had been able to enforce. "I was 
an Affection for this ſuadow of Grandeur, 
when the ſubſtance was in a manner gone, 
that induced the Emperor Conſtantine Por- 


* Vid. Bibliotb. Arabico-Hiſpan. Vol. II. p. 71. 
Matriti, 1770. 


pPhyrogenitus 
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P. III. phyrogenizus to write no leſs than a large 
Folio Book upon its Ceremonials *. 


"Twas in conſequence of the ſame 
principles, that the above Ambaſſador, 
tho” coming from the Caliph, was told to 
make a humble obeiſance, as he ap- 
proached the Grecian Emperor. This 
the Ambaſſador (who had his national 
pride alſo) abſolutely refuſing, it was in- 

geniouſly contrived, - that he ſhould be 
| introduced to the Emperor thro' a door 
ſo very low, as might oblige him, how- 
| ever unwillingly, to-' make the Obeiſance 
required. The Ambaſſador, when he ar- 
rived, no ſooner ſaw the door, than he 
comprehended the .contrivance, 'and with 
great readineſs turned about, and entered 
the Room backward}. | 


— __ — * * 


9 r 


® See before, p. 299. | 
| | t Abulphar. 
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Ws have faid little concerning eminent C. VII. 


ARABIANS during this period in Spain, VV 


Yet that we may not be wholly ſilent, 
we ſhall mention one fact evneerning 
 AvERROEts,. the famous Philoſopher and 
Lawyer, who was born at Corduba in the 
eleventh Century. N r 


As he was lecturing one day in the Col - 
lege of Lawyers, a Slave, belonging to 
one who was his Enemy, came and whiſ- 
pered him. AvERRots turning round, 
and ſaying; well, well, the company be- 
lieved the Slave had brought him a meſ- 
ſage from his maſter. The next day the 
Slave returned, implored his pardon, and 
publicly confeſſed that, when he whiſpered 
him, he had ſpoken a ſlander. God for- 
give thee, teplied AvERR@Es 3 Thou: haſt 
publicly ſhewn me to be à palient man: 
and as for thy injury, lis not worthy of no- 
tice, AvxkRoks after this gave him 
money, adding withal this motition : 


B b What, 
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P. III. What Hhow haft dot 4% Mr, a mot 0 to 
wr anther - 


Any here, before we conclude this 
Chapter, we cannot help confeffing that 
the Fa#s, we have related, are not always 
arranged in the ſtrict order of Chrono- 
logy. 


Tur Mops indeed of Hiftory (if theſe 
Chapters merit that name) appear to be 
different. There is 4 Mode which we 
may call Hiſtorical Dec/amation ; a Mode, 
where the Author, Uwtling littbe upon 
Facts, indulges himſelf in various and 
eopious Refletiions. 


| Wader rent Gert (if any) may be de- 
zved from this Method, it is not likely 
to give us much Knowledge of Facts. 


— 


I Fabric. Biblietb. Gree. T. XIII. p. 283, 284. 


Another 
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ur fer Mode is that, Which 1 call Ge- 
heral or rather Public Hiſtory; a Mode, 
abundarit in Fach, where Treaties and 
Alliatices, Battles and Sieges, Marches 
and Retreats are accurately retailed; to- 
gether with Dates, Deſcriptions, Tables, 
Plaus, and all the collateral helps both of 
Chronology and Geography. 


In this, no doubt, there is Utility. 
Yet the ſameneſi of the Events reſembles 
not a little the Sameneſs of Human Bo- 
dies. One Head, two Shoulders, two 
Legs, &ec. ſeem equally to characteriſe an 
European and an African; a native of old 
Rome, and a native of Modern. 


A third Species of Hiſtory ſtill behind 
is that, which gives a ſample of SENTI- 
MENTsS and MANNEKRs. 


Ir the account of theſe laſt be faithful, 


it cannot fail being inſtructive, ſince we 
view thro? theſe the interiour of human Na- 
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P. III. ture. Tis by theſe we perceive what ſort 
of animal Man is; ſo that while not only 


Europeans are diſtinguiſhed from Afiatics, 
but Engliſb from French, French from Ita- 
lians, and (what is ſtill more) every indi- 
vidual from his neighbour : we view at 
the ſame time oNE NATURE, which is com- 
mon to them all, 


Horace informs us that a Drama, where 
the SENTIMENTs and MaANNwtRs are well 
preſerved, will pleaſe the Audience more 
than a Pomeovus FABLE, where they are 
wanting*, Perhaps, what is true in Dra- 
matic Compoſition, is not leſs true in H- 
torical. 


PLUTARCH, among the Greet Hiſto- 
rians, appears in a peculiar manner to 
have merited this praiſe. So likewiſe Bo- 
HADIN among the Arabians, and to Him 


N * "4 ä HY * * 
— 


* Sup. p. 212. in the Note, 
We 
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we add ABUL-PHARAGIUs, and ABUL- 
FEDA, from whom ſo many facts in theſe 
Chapters are taken, 


Non ought I to omit (as I ſhall ſoon 
refer to them) ſome of our beſt Monx15n 
HisToRIANs, tho' prone upon occaſion 
to degenerate into the incredible. As 
they often lived during the times which 
they deſcribed, *twas natural they ſhould 
paint the liſe and THE MANNEks, which 


they ſaw. 


A <£1nGLE Chapter more will finiſh all 
we have to ſay concerning the Arabians. 


B b z CHAP; 
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2 H A P. — VIII... * 


ARABIANS favoured MEDicine and As- 
 TROLOGY adde, relatjvs ta theſe too 
ſubjecls — they valued KNowLEDGE, 
but lad na, Ideas of civIL LiRER Tx 
— the mean Exit of their, Ig Caliph, 
Mos rasszN End of their. Fmpire 
in ASIA, and in SPAIN —their preſent 


-ppretched degeneracy in AFRICA = an 
Anecdote. 


HE Azapians favoured Mypicing 
1 and As TR, and many of their 
Princes had Profeſſors of each ſort uſually 
near their perſons. Se Love, a natural 
Paſſion, led them to reſpe&t the Art of 
Healing ; Fear, another natural Paſſion, 
made them anxious to know the Future, 
and Superſtition believed there were men, 
who, by Knowing the Stars, could diſ- 
ever i | 


We 
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We ſhall firſt ſay ſomething concerning. C. VIII. 
Mzp1cixz*, which we are ſorty to aouple 


with ſo futile an impoſture. 


'T1s e ſuppoſed that the Pre- 
feriber of Medicines, and 7he Provider, 
that 1s to fa ay in common wards, the, .Phy- 
fician and the Apothecary, were :charag- 
ters anciently united in the fame perſon. 
The following fact proves the, contrary, at 
leaſt among the Orientali. 


In an Army commanded by Aphfben, 
an Officer of the Ca/iph Al- Motaſſem, it 
happened that Aphſhin and the Army Phy- 
fician, Zacharias, were diſcourſing toge- 
ther. 1 ,affert, ſays Zacharias, you can 
ſend for nothing from an Apothecary,; but, 
whether he has it or has it not, he will affirm 
that he has. Aphſhin, willing to make the 
trial, bids them bring him a catalogue of 
unknown people, and tranſcribing ont of it 


— 


* Abulphar. p. 160. 
B b 4 about 


— 
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P. III. about twenty of their names, ſends Meſ- 

ſengees to the Apothecaries to provide him 
thoſe Medicines. A few confeſt they 
knew no ſuch medicines; others affirmed 
they knew them ell, | and taking the 
money from the Meſſengers, gave them 
ſomething out of their ſhops. Aphſhin 
upon this, called them together, permitted 
thofe, who faid they knew nothing of the 
Medicines, to remain in the Camp, and 
commanded the reſt that inſtant to de- 
Part 18 


Tux following ory | is more inte- 
boys 


Tur Caliph, Mot tawakkell, had a Phyfi- 
pian belonging to him, who was a Cur1s- 
TIAN, named Honain. One day, after 
ſome other incidental converſation, I would 
have thee, ſays the Caliph, reach me a 
Preferiptian, by which ] may take off any 


- "—  - _ TT — as - = — — — . — — — 


— 


6 


* 


g * Abulphar, p 167. 
dLeds 3 Enemy 
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Enemy I pleaſe, and yet at the fame time C.VIIL 
it ſhould never be diſcovered, Honain, de 


clining to give an anſwer, and pleading 


ignorance, was impriſoned, 


BeinG brought again, after a year's 
interval, into the Caliph's preſence, and 
ſtill perſiſting in his ignorance, tho' 
threatened with death, the Caliph ſmiled 
upon him and ſaid, Be of good cheer, we 
were only willing to try thee, that we might 
have the greater confidence in thee, 


As Honain upon this bowed down and 
kiſſed the Earth, What hindered thee, ſays 
the Caliph, from granting our requeſt, when 
thou ſaweſt us appear ſa ready to perform 
what we had threatened? Two things, 
replied Honain, My RELiGlon, and MY 
PRroFEss10N ; My RELIGION, which com- 
mands me to do good to my Enemies; wv 
PROFESSION, which was purely inſtituted 
for the benefit of Mankind, Two NOBLE 
Laws, 
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P. III. Laws, ſaid the Caliplh, and immediately 
2 preſented him (according to the Eaſtern 


Uſage) with rich SEPA and A ſum of 
money *. | 


Tux ſame Caliph was once ſitting upon 
a Bench with another of his Phyſicians, 
named Badiſh, who was dreſt in a Tunic 
of rich ſilk, but which happened on the 
edge to have a ſmall Rent. The Caliph, 
entering into diſcourſe with him, conti- 
nued playing with this rent, till he had 
made it reach up to his girdle. In the 
courſe of their converſation, the Caliph 
aſked him, How he could determine, When 
a Perſon was ſo mad, as to require being 
bound? — We bind Him, replies Bacl iſb, 
when things proceed to that extremity, that 
he tears the Tunic of his Phyſician up to 
the girdle. The Caliph fell backward in a 
fit of laughing, and ordered Ba#iſh (as 


TY * * % * \ . * 
— 


t Abu pharag. p. 172, 173. N 
S 
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he had. ordered Honain) 2 Preſent of rich vi. 


Gar ments, and 4 Donation, in Meney *, 
MW2\\\ At * [PD 

THAT ſuch Tabs of Coorerſgion 
was,ngt always checked, may appear from 
the following, as Well as the SONG 


Narrative. 


Trp Caliph, Al wwathick, was once fiſh- 
ing with a rod and line, upon a. Raft. ig 
the River Tigris, As he happened to 
1 byſician Joln, the Sou of 1 781 then 
ſting near him, and ſaid a little ſharply, 
Thou unlucky fellow, get thee gone. Cam- 
mander of the F ait ul, replies his Phyſi- 
Clan, Jay not what 15 abſurd. 1 hat John, 
the Sen of Miſne, wl Father Was, an 
obſcure Man, and whoſe Mother was pur. 
chaſed for a few pieces of Silver 3 whom 
Fortune hes fo far favoured, that he has 


— 


* Abulpharag. p. 171. 
| been 
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been admitted to the ſociety and familiatity 
of Caliphs ; who is ſo overpowered with the 
good things of life, as to have obtained from 
them that, to which even his hopes did not 
aſpire; that He (I fay) ſhould be an un- 
LUCKY FELLOW, 7s ſurely ſomething mef 
agſurd — 


Howtver, if the Commander of the Faith- 


ful would have me Tell him, wilo IS un- 


LUCKY, I will inform him.—And who is he, 
ſays the Caliph ? —The Man, replied Jonn, 
who being ſprung from four Caliphs, and 
being then raiſed thro' God to the Caliphate 
HIMSELF, Can leave his Caliphate and his 
Palaces, and in the middle of the Tigris fit 
upon'-a paultry raft twenty cubits broad, 
and as many long, without the leaft aſ- 


furance that a flormy blaſt may not fink him; 


reſembling too by his employ the pooreſt, the 
_ "ata in the world, I mean Fi al 
2 — ä ROLES 


Tus 
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Tux Prince on this ſingular diſcourſe vim. 
only remarked — My Companion Ind i 


moved, if my preſence did not reſtrain him *, 


ANOTHER inſtance of lenity I muſt not 
omit, tho' in a later period, and in an- 
other Country. When Al azis was Sul- 
tan of Egypt, a Poet there wrote a ſcan- 
dalous invective upon Him and his Vixir. 
The Vizir complained and repeated the 
Verſes to Al-azis, to whom the .Sultan 
thus replied : I perceive, ſays he, that in 
this invective have my ſhare along with 
You : in pardoning it, YOU ſhall have your 


ſhare along with Mx f. 


We are now, as we promiſed, to men- 
tion ASTROLOGY, Which ſeems to have 
been connected in its origin with A/ro- 
nomy. Philoſophers, men of veracity, 


2 


* /bulpharag. p. 168. 


+ Abulpharag. p. 219. n 
ſtudied 
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P. HI. ſtudied the Heatenly Bodies; and etwas 


upon eie labours, that Impoſtors built 


Aſtrology. 


Tur Following Facts however, notwith- 


ſtanding its temporary credit, ſeem not 
much in its favour. 


Warn Al-wathick (the Caliph, whom 
we have juſt mentioned) was dangerouſly 
ill, he ſent for his Afrologers, one of 
whom, pretending to inquire into his 
deſtiny, pronounced that from that day 
he would live fifty years. He did not 
however live beyond ten days. 


A few yeats after, the ſame Pretenders 
to Prediction ſaid, that a vaſt number of 
Countries would be deſtroyed by floods; 
that the Rains would be immenſe, and 


— 


_—Y 


— Jl 


* Abulpharag. p. 168. 
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ries. 


Men began upon this to prepare; to 
expect Inundations with terror; and to 


protect them by their altitude. 


Tur Event was far from correſponding 
either to the ?Hreats of the Prophets, or to 
the fears of the Vulgar. The Rain that 
ſeaſon was ſo remarkably ſmall, and ſo 
many Springs and Rivers were abſorbed 
by the Drought, that Public Supplications 
for Ram were many times made in the 
City of Bagdad 


We muſt however confeſs that not- 
withſtanding theſe and many other ſuch 
failures, Aſtrologers ſtill maintained their 


* —_—_— _y 


— — 2 


® Abulpharag. p. 181. An. p. 222. 
ground, 
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the Rivers far exceed their uſual bounda- C. viii. 
8 Nd. n 23697 ——ů— 


betake themſelves into places, which 8 ; 
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P. III. ground, gained admittance for many 

years into the Courts of theſe Prinees, 
and were conſulted by many, who appear 
not to have wanted abilities. 


As the Weſt of Europ learnt Aſtronomy 
from theſe Arabians, ſo AsTROLOGY ap- 
pears to have attended it, and to have been 
much eſteemed during Centuries not re- 


mote, thro' Germany, Italy, France, &c. 


Even ſo late as the days of Cardinal 
Mazarine, when that Miniſter lay on his 
death-bed, and a Comet happened to ap- 
pear, there were not wanting Flatterets 

to inſinuate, that it had reference to Him, 
and his deſtiny. The Cardinal anſwered 
them with a manly pleaſantry —* Me/- 


% fieurs, la Comete me fait trop dhon- 
ic nur s. | 


Me 


Baye, fur la Comte, 
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Wr cannot quit theſe Orientals without vin. 


the fair Fruit of RNOwL NOR, they appear 
to have had Hittle reliſh for the fairer Fruit 
of L1BeRTY. This valuable Plant ſeems 
to have tarely | flouriſhed beyond the 
bounds of Burope, and ſeldom even er 
but in 1 * * 


4: ©: 


- Fl has appeared dees Hoin " facts 
already alleged, that theſe Baſtern Princes 
often ſhewed many eminent Virtues; the 
Virtues I mean of Candotir, Magnanlmity, 
Aﬀability, Compaſſion, Liberality, Juſtice; 
and the like. But it does not appear, that 
either they or their /ubjeFs ever quitted 
thoſe ideas of Deſpoti/m and Servitude, 
which during all ages appear to have been 


the Oharatter Li of Oriental Dominion. 
16 bois „: 
As aH bigs human alturatly ay 
0, after a period of mote than five Centu⸗ 
ries, did the/illuftrions race of the Anas- 


{B4) Ce SIDA. 


obſerving that, tho'' they eagerly coveted 3 
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P. III. sib. The laſt reigning Caliph of that 
Family, A!-Mo/taſſem, waſting his time in 


idleneſs and luxury, and that without the 
leaſt Judgment, or Conſiſtency in the 


conduct of his Empire; when he was told 


of the formidable approach of the Tartars, 
and how neceſſary it was, either to ſooth 
them by Submiſhon, or to oppoſe them 
by Force, made, in anſwer to this advice, 
the following mean reply—For M Bag- 
dad ſuffices ; which they will not ſurely think 
too much, if 1 yield them the other Pro- 
wvinces, They will not invade me, while I 
remain there; for this is my Manſion, and 
the place of my abode, 


L1TTLE did theſe poor Sentiments avail. 
Bagdad ſoon after was-taken, and he him- 
ſelf, : having baſely aſked permiſſion to 
approach the Tartar Prince, appeared, and 
offered him diſhes, filled with Pearls and 


precious Stones. Theſe rhe Tartar diſtri- | 
buted among his Attendants, and a few 
| days 


&@ %& 3: th: 4 
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days after put the unhappy Caliph to C. VIII. 


death *. 


Bagdad being loſt, by this fatal Event 
the Dignity and Sovereignty of the Caliphs 
were no more. 


Tux Name indeed remained in Egypr 
under the Mamlucs, but it was a name 
merely of Honour, as thoſe other Prinees 
were abſolute. 


Ir even continued in the ſame Family 
to the time of Selim, Emperor of the 
Turks. When that Emperor in 1520 con- 
quered Egypt, and deſtroyed the Mamlucs, 
he carried the Caliph, whom he found 
there, a Priſoner to Conſtantinople, Twas 
partly in this laſt City, and partly in 
Egypt that this Caliph, when degraded, 


— 


. . - 
_—.. » _—— _— _ 


* 
_ 4 


* Abulpharag. p. 318, 337, 338, 339. Theſe 
Events happened in the middle of the thirteenth Cen- 
tury. | 


Ce 2 lived 


hn 
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* Family of THE ABASS Dx, once ſo illuſ- 


trious, and which had borne the Title of 


Caliph for almoſt eight hundred years, 


ſunk with Him from Obſeutity it into > Obli- 
vion “*. 


Wur the Tartart and the Turks had 
extinguiſhed the Sovereignty of theſe 
Arubians in the Eaft, and the Defcendants 
of the antient Spaniards had driven them 
out of Spain, the remainder in Africa 

on n"degenerated”; ; ol: at length under the 
deb Mo iy 181 MA EL, in the beginning 
of this Ceutury, they ſunk into a State of 
Ignorance, Barberily, and abject + Servi- 


61 — 4 


— — 


n — * N * - l 11 
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de. he! en 1 Fa e Scholar, 
Pocecke, 10 bis Edition of Abulpharagius. In this Sup- 
plement we have a hott But accurate Account of the 
Caliphs who ſucceeded Maſiaſſem, even to the time of 


2 - 


their Extinction. 


* "Gee alſo Herbe Biblioth. Orientale, under the Word 
-Mboſſides, with the ſevefal references to other Articles 
in the ſame Work. 


a B* 
we ? „ 
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tnds, Kardly to be equalled either in an- C. VIII. 

tient or in modern * Ea 
Bor I ſay aabing Jontetning Abe 

during this unhappy Period. That which 

I have been treating, tho in Chronolbgy: 

a middle Period, was to them, in unng ne- 

ſpects, a truly Golden one. „vo 


I conclude this Chapter with the fol- 
lowing Anecdote, ſo far curious, as it 
proves that, even in our own Century, the 
Taſte among the Orientals for I hiloſophy 


was not Zozally extinguiſhed. 


Id the year 1721 a Turkiſh Envoy 
came to the Court of France. As he 
was a Man of Learning, he ſearched thro' 
Paris (tho in vain) for the Commentary 
of Averroes upon Ariſtotle, a large Work 
in Latin, containing five Folio Volumes, 
printed at Venice by the Juntæ, in the 


years 1552, 1553- It happened that, vi- 
Cc 3 ſiting 
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p. III. fiting/ the King's Library, he ſaw tho 


——— Book he wanted; and ſeeing it, he could 


not help expreſſing his ardent wiſh to 
poſſeſs it. The King of France, hearing 
what had happened, ordered the Volumes 
to be magnificently bound, and pre- 
ſented. him by his Librarian, the Abbe 
Big non. 


7 1 - FT » N "+ tu - WW 


* Vid, Reimanni Hifter. Atheiſmi et Atheorum, Bro, 
p. 537. 
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CHAP. K. 


Concerning the Arie or FRANK8 — 
BeDe, ALCUIN, JoaNNESs ERIGENA, 
Sc. GERBERTUS or GiBER Tus, {ra- 


velled to the Arabians in Spain for im- 
provement —ſuſpefed of Macic — this 


tlie misfortune of many ſuperior Geniuſes 
in dark Ages; of Bacon, PeTRARCH, 


FausT, and others — Erudition of Taz 


CnuRCH; Ignorance of ThE LAITY — 


IncuLPHus, an Engliſhman, educated in 
the Court of Edward the Confe or — 


attached himſelf to the Duke of Nor- 
mandy—accompliſhedCharatter of QUE EN 


EcGiTHA, Wife of the Confeſſor — Plan 


of Education in thoſe Days — Tus. 
PLACES of Study, THE AuUTHoRs u- 


died Canon Law, Civil Law, Holy 


Mar, Inquifition — Troubadour: — WII 


LIAM of PoICTON — Debauchery, Cor- 


ruption, and Avarice of the Times 


Ce4 Wir- 
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WILLIAM THE CoNQUEROR, his Cha: 
rater and Tafle — it Sans, Rurus and 
HEenRyY—l/ittle Incidents concerning them 
— HiLpEBERT; 4 Pott of the time 
one Verſes mY * 91A ew0 


Paſs now to andther- Race," Tut LA- 

- T1NS, er Inhabitants of WESTERN 
Povops; who in this middle age” were 
often by the Arabians, their who oo 
raries. called FRANKS, 


4 


IcNoRANCE was their general Charac- 
ter, yet Individuals we except in the enu- 
meration, which follows, 


BDR, called the Venerable from his re- 
ſpectable Character, was an Engliſbman; 


was born in the ſeventh Century, but 


flouriſhed in the eighth; and left many 
Works, Critical, Hiſtorical, ant Theolo- 
ben, e him. 


ALCUIN 


— 


I. NM AIR A. 303 


Acui : ({orhetinies» called- Alruinnt, Ch. IX. 
ſometimes Flaccus Alnus was Be,sE OO 
Diſciple, and like him an Enghoman. 

He was famous for having been Preceptor 

to Charlemagnt; and much in hi — 


— boron On taut 26 


* 


O1 ©' G ng ? 


JoANNEs anne a Natiye of Scot- 
land, and who about the ſame period, or 
a little later lived ſometimes in France, 
and ſometimes in England, appears ta 
have underſtood Greek, a rare accompliſh- | 
ment hr th Gangtrins | in de. - 

11 ! is e of kl, 1 OS = was 
once fitting at table over againſt the Em- 


peror, Charles the Bald, the Emperor 


„ 4 . - 
. 


* 
— 


.* The Grammatical Works of theſe, two, together 

- with thoſe of other Grammarians, were publiſhed in 
Quarto by Pulſcbius, at Hanover, in the year 1605. 
Thoſe, who would learu more concerning! un, may 


conſalt Fabricius and Cave, 


aſked 


A '#y 


_— — — — —— —ö——— — g— _ — — — — — — — 
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v, from A 80 T PAs Jar, Sir, . 
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he, as the Tables length t. 


A Treatiſe of kein, which appears to 


be Metaphyſical, intitled De Divifione Na- 


turæ, was printed in a thin Folio at Ox- 
FORD; in as year 1688, 


e a Monk of Bath, for the 
ſake of Mathematical Knowlege travelled 
into Spain, Egypt, and Arabia, and tranſ- 
lated Euclid out of Arabic into Latin, 
about the year 1130. RoBERT or RRAD- 


— Q__—_ 


* In the original, a from ** 4 7 


Annal. pars prior, it is — Quid diftet inter SoTUM : 


et ScoTUm ?—The Anſwer was—Tabula tantum. 


We have tranſlated SoTum, SoTT, in order to 


preſerve the Emperor's dull Pun, tho! perhaps not 


quite agreeably to its proper meaning, 


The word Scorum plainly decides the Country 


of this learned man, which ſome ſeem, without rea- 
ſon, to have doubted, 


ING, 


li 


If 


'NQUT-RO1 E's. 
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1nG, 'a Monk, travelled into Spain on the Ch. IX. 
ſame account, and wrote about 'the- you REIT 


1143* . | | | 


lane h 
fF af 


Tur found, by fatal experience; that 


little Information was to be had at home, 
and therefore ventured upon theſe peril- 
lous 3 journies abroad. 


GERBER TUS or GIBER TUS, a Native 
of France, flouriſhed a little before them 


in the tenth Century, called, (tho' not on 
his account) Seculum obſcurum, the dark 
Age. His ardent Love for Mathematical 
Knowlege carried Him too from his own 
Country into Sparn, that he might there 
learn Science from the learned Arabians. 


AFTER an uncommon proficiency in 
the Mathematics, and after having re- 


1 
— — 


* See Wallis's Preface to his Algebra, Fol. Lond, 


1685. p. 
n commended 
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P. III. commended: himſelf for his Learning and 
tv" Abilities both to Robert. King of France, 


and to the Emperor Ot ho, he became firſt 
Archbiſhop of Rheims, then of Ravenna, 
and at length Pope, by che name! af SYL- 
VESTER THE . 811005 


His the Oreo Proflerncancs being, at 
Rheims, Ravenna, and Rome, each begin- 
ning with an R, gave occaſion to the fol- 
lowing barbarous Verſe * 


Tranfit ab R Gerbertus ad R, Poſt Papa 
viget 8 


Tis ſingular that not his Sacerdotal, nor 
even his Ponti ifical Character could ſcreen 
him from the i imputation of Macic, in- 


curred merely, as it ſhould em, from 
his „e, Ingenuity. 


* 
7 
— — _ m4 „ 


* See Brown's Faſciculus rerum | expelendar. et fu- 


A Biſhop 


giendãr. Vol. I. p- 83. 
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A Biſhop Oha, who livell in the next Ch. IX. 

Century, gravely relates of im, that he 
obtainell the Pontiſcate by wicked Arts, 
for in his yauth, when he was nothing 
move then a ſimple Monk, having left 
his Monaſtery, Ae gave himſeh up wn, 
to r Devil, on condition he it al 
that, hk he deſired. + 41 + 

Soon. duster ae the Sb Hitorian, 


having given an acequdt of his. gradual 
Riſe, ſubjoins — that at length, by the 


Devil's help, he "was made Roman Pontif, 
but then it was upon 'Compa#?, that after 
his-deceafe, he ſhould wholly i in Body and 
Soul belong to HIM, thro' whoſe frauds 
he had 'acquired 5 n Dignity“. 8 
eee 


— 1 — - — — e * * - em ge” - 


Hic ({cilicet Gerbertus) 'matis artibus Pomti ins- 
tum obtinuit, co quod ab advleſtentia, cum Menachus +//ot, 
reien Mhnofterio, fe tou Diabols obtulit, modo quod 
optabat obtineret.— And ſoon after, a ſhort narrative uf 


his Riſe being given, the. Hiſtorian ſubjoing—Po/iremi 


Romans 
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A Cardinal Benno, of nearly the fame 


= age: with this Biſhop Or ho, ſpeaking of 


the ſame great man /Gerbertus 1 mean) 
informs us, his Demon had aſſured him, 
that he-ſhould not die; till he had cele- 
brated Maſs at Feruſalem that Gerbertus, 
miſtaking this for the City ſo called, un- 
warily celebrated Maſs af Rome, in 4 
Church called Feruſalem, and, being de- 
ceived. by the  Equivocation of the Name, 
met a ſudden and a wretched end “. 


As to theſe Stories, they are of that 
vagabond ſort, which wander from Age 
to Age, and from Perſon to Perſon; which 
find their way into the Hiſtories of diftant 
periods, and are ſometimes | transferred 
from Hi ſtories to the Theatre. 


33 4 * 


_—_ —_— * i... Pr * 


on —„-—- 228 2 — 


3 Pontifex Diabole adjuvante fuit conflitutus ; ; 


hae damen lege, ut poſi ejus obitum tetus ILLIUS in anima 
et corpore effet, cujus fraudibus tantam adeptus eſſet 
dignitatem. See Biſhop Orno, in Brown's Fuſciculus, 
juſt quoted, V. II. p. 88. 


See the fame Fxſticul. p. 88. 


THE 
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Tus JrausALEM TALE may be found Ch. IX. 
in Shakſpeare's HENRY THE Four u: 
and for THE Coup Acr, we have all ſeen 

it in the Pantomine of Dx. Fausrus. 


One thiug we cannot but remark : the 
dull Contemporaries of theſe ſuperior Ge- 
niuſes, not ſatisfied. with referring their 
Superiority. to Pre-eminence merely natu- 
rah, recurred abſurdly to Power ſuperna- 
tural, deeming nothing leſs could * far 
exceed themſelves. _ 


Such was the Caſe of the able Scholar 
juſt mentioned. Such, ſame centuries af- 
terward, was the Caſe of Rocer Bacon, 
of FrANC1s PETRARCH, of Joan Fausx, 
and many others. 


Bacox's Knowlege of Glaſſes, and of 
the Telgſcope in particular, made them ap- 


ply to Him /iterally, what Vi irgil had 1 
Paericadh— 


Carmina vel Cælo poſſunt deducere Lunam. 
| | V1iRe 
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P. IH. V1 AOA ͤhimſelf had been | fooliſhly 
— thaught'la | Magician) and therefore, be- 


ccaitſe'PETRARCH, was delighted with the 
ſtudy: of ſo capital an author, een PR- 
TRARCH alſo was LIE of Maoic. 
F Aist: NIMITRY niz 3) 

Imai . Favor, as he was either 
hs; Inventor, of Among the firſt Practiſers 
of che Art of Printing; tis no wonder the 
ignorant vulgar mould refer to Diabolical 
Aſſiſtance a Power, which multiplied 
Books in a manner to them ſo incompre- 
henſible. 


£ * £ ! * LY ? E of 
4 3} >& TS au + &# v * # 3%. 


Tuts Drehe Has led us to 12 
amples rather againſt Chronological Order; 
tho“ all of them included within that 
Age, of which we are writing“. For the 


ae 
17 


o » 
n —— ” 


/ 


- £1 14 3:36 7M 


* Bacas lived in, the fre Bar Smeg P- 
Tu AAen, in the Wötlenthz Faus r, in the fifteenth. 
See a curious Book of Gabriel Naude, a learned French- 
man of the laſt Century, intitled Apolzgie your. ies grand 


Eames; arte MMA . 
Ar honout 
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honour too of the CnhUxch, theſe fally Ch. IX. 
eccuſed Geniuſes were all of them Eccle. YY 


fraſtics. Indeed the reſt of Weftern Eu- 
rope was '1n a manner wholly barbarous, 
compoſed of ignorant Barons, ang their 
more ignorant Vaſſalt; men like Homer's 
Cimmerians, 


Hege. xg rep KEXCAULhphevOE — 


With Fog and Cloud envelop'd —— 


FroM theſe we paſs, or rather go back, 
to INGULPHUs, an Eccleſiaſtic, and an 
Hiſtorian, valuable for having lived during 
an intereſting Time, and in intereſting 
Places. 


Hz was by birth an Engliſbman, and had 
been educated in the Court of Edward the 
Confeſſor; went thence to the Court of the 
Duke of Normandy, to whoſe favour he 
was admitted, and there preferred. Some 


time after this, when the ſucceſsful Ex- 


D d pedition 


—— — — — 
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P. III. pedition of that Duke had put him in 
>" poſſeſſion of the Crown of England, the 


Duke (then William the Conqueror re- 
called him from Normandy; took him 
into favour here, and made him at length 


Abbot of Croyland, where he died advanced 
in years“. 


Id Gurus tells us, that King Ed- 
ward's Queen, EcGiTHA, was admirable 


for her Beauty, her literary OR iſh 
ments, and her Virtue. 


1 


Hie relates, that being a Boy he fre- 
quently ſaw Queen Egitha, when he vi- 
ſited his Father, in King Edward's, Court; 
—that many times when he met her, as 
he was coming from School, ſhe uſed to 
diſpute with him about his Learning, and 


— 


See Ingulphus's Hiſtory, in the Preface to the 


Oxford Edition of the year 1684. See allo p. 75, of 
the Work itſelf. 


his 
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his Verſes—that ſhe had a peculiar plea- Ch. IX. 
ſure to paſs from Grammar to Logic, in” 
which ſhe had been inſtructed; and that; 
when ſhe had entangled him there with 
ſome ſubtle Concluſion, ſhe uſed to bid 
one of her Attendants give him two or 


three pieces of money, and carry him to 


the Royal Pantry, where he was treated 
with a Repaſt “. 


As to the Manners of the times, he tells 
us, that the whole Nation began to lay 
aſide the Engliſh Cuſtoms, and in many 
things to imitate the Manners of the 
French; all the Men of Quality to ſpeak | 
the Gallic Idiom in their Houſes, as a high , 
ſtrain of Gentility ; to draw their Charters 
and public Inſtruments after the manner 
of the French; and in theſe and many 
other things % be aſhamed of their own 


CuftomsT. 


— — 


* See the ſame Ingulphus, p. 62. 
+ See the ſame Author, in the ſame page. 
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P. III. Some years before the Conqueſt, hie 
| — Duke of Normandy (whom InGuLPHus 
calls moſt illuſtrious and ' glorious) made a 
| vitit to England, attended with a grand 
retinue. King Edward received him ho- 
nourably, kept him a long while, carried 
him round to ſee his Cities and Caſtles, 
and at length ſent him home with many 
rich Preſents“. 


 InGuLenvus fays, that at this time Duke 
William had no hopes of the Succeſſion, . 
nor was any mention made of it; yet 
conſidering the Settlement of the Crown 
| made upon him ſoon afterward, and the 
Reception he then found, this ſhould hard- 


ly ſeem probable, 


Kino Edward, according to InNGurL- 
PHUS, had great merit in remitting the 


* See the ſame Author, p. 65. 68. 


DANE- 
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DANE-GELT, that heavy Tax impoſed 
upon the people by the Daniſh Uſurpers, 
his immediate Predeceſfors “. 


As to LitEeRaky MAT TERS, it has 
appeared that /e Queen, beſides the 


uſual Accompliſhments of the times, 


(which ſhe undoubtedly poſſeſt) had been 
inſtructed alſo in ſuperior ſorts of Know- 
lege. She may be ſuppoſed therefore to 
have ſurpaſt, not only her own Court, 
but perhaps other Courts /nce, as they 
have ſeldom more to boaſt, than the faſhion- 
able Poliſh, | 


Fox the LiTERARY QUALIFICAT10NS 
of our Hiſtorian himſelf, we perceive ſome- 
thing of his Education in what we have 
already quoted from him. He is more 
particular afterwards, when he tells that 
he was firſt bred at Weſtminſter, and then 


— — 


* See the ſame Author, p 65. 
Dd 3 
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P. HI. ſent to Oxford — that in the firſt he learnt 
WY Grammar, in the laſt he ſtudied Ariftotls 
and the Rhetoric of Cicero: — that finding 
himſelf ſuperior to many of his Contem- 
poraries, and diſdaining the littleneſs of 
his own Family, he left home, ſought the 
Palaces of Kings and Princes, &c. &c. 
'Twas thus that, after a variety of Events, 
he became Secretary to the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, afterwards William the Conqueror, 


and ſo purſued his Fortune, till he became 
Abpot Croyland . 


We ſhall only remark on this Narra- 
tive, that WesTMINSTER and OxFoRD 
ſeem to have been de/tined to the ſame pur- 

poſes then, as now; that the Scholar at 
WeEsTMINSTER was to begin, and at Ox- 
FORD was to finiſh; a Plan of Education 
which ſtill exiſts; which is not eaſy to 


n 


? See the ſame Author, p. 73. 75: 
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be mended; and which can plead ſo an- Ch. IX. 
tient and ſo uninterrupted a Preſcription. 


NEARLY the ſame time a Monk, by 
name GRATIAN, collecting the numerous 
Decrees of Popes and Synods, was the 
firſt who publiſhed a Body of Canon 
Law*, T was then alſo, or a little earlier, 
that Amalfi, a City of Calabria, being 
taken by the Pans, they diſcovered there 
by chance an original MS. of Juſtinian's 
CopkE, which had been in a manner un- 
known from the time of that Emperor f. 
This curious Book was brought to P:/a, 
and, when Piſa was taken by the Floren- 
tines, was transferred to Florence, and 
there has continued even to this day. 


. 
um, — — 
by - 


—_ — 


* This happened in the year 11 57. See Duck 
Ne Auftoritate Juris Civilis Romanor. p. 66. 88. Edit. 
Lond. 1679. a 


+ See the ſame author, p. 66.— Amalfi was taken 
by the Piſans in the year 1127. 
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AND thus it was that by ſingular for- 
tune the CIvII and CAN o Law, having 
been about the ſame time promulged, gra- 
dually found their way into moſt of the 
Weſtern Governments, changing more or 
leſs their Municipal Laws, and changing 
with thoſe Laws the very forms of their 
Conſtitutions, 


'Twas ſoon after happened that wi 
Enthuſiaſm, which carried ſo many thou- 
ſands from the Weſt into the Eaft, to pro- 


ſecute what was thought, or at leaſt called 
a Holy WAR. 


AFTER the numerous Hiſtories antient 
and modern of theſe CRusAaDts, it would 
be ſuperfluous to ſay more, than to ob- 
ſerve that, by repeating them, men ap- 


—— —_— 


— — —— — 


— — — — —— — 


It began in the year 1095. See Fuller's Holy 
IWarre, Book I. ch. 8 William of Malmeſbury, Lib. IV. 
c. 2. among the Scriptores poſi Bedam. 


pear 
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pear to have grown worſe; to have be- Ch. IX. 
come more ſavage, and greater barba- 


rians. It was fo late as during one of the 
laſt of them, that theſe Cruſaders ſacked 
the Chriſtian City of Conſiantinople*, and 
that while zhe/e were committing unheard- 
of cruelties in that Capital of Chriftendom, 
another party of them, nearer home, were 
employed in maſſacring the innocent Al- 
bigeats f. 


So great was the zeal of Extirpation, 
that when one of theſe home Cruſades 
was going to ſtorm the City of Begieres, 
a City filled with Catholics, as well as 


—— 


— — — —— — — — — — —— — 


In the year 1204. See the ſame Fuller, B. III. 
chap. 17. and Nicetas the Choniate, already quoted at 


large, from p. 300 to p. 313. 


+ The Cruſades againſt them began in the year 
1206 ; the Maſſacres were during the whole courſe of 
the war; ſee Fuller's H. Marre, B. III. from chap. 
18 to ch. 22. eſpecially chap. 21. and Maſbeim's 


Church Hiſtory, under the article Albigenſes. 
Heretics, 
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P. III. Heretics, a ſcruple aroſe that, by ſuch a 
wy — meaſure, the Good might periſh as well 
as the Bad. Kill them all, ſaid an able 
Sophiſt—4// them all, and God will know 


his own . 


/ 


To diſcover theſe Albigeois, the home 
Cruſades were attended by a Band of 
Monks, whoſe buſineſs was To 1nquiRE 
after Offenders, called Heretics, When 

the Cru/ade was finiſhed, the Monks, like 
the Dregs of an empty Veſſel, ſtill re- 
mained, and deriving from the Cruſade 
their Authority, from the Canon Law their 
judicial Forms, became by rege two (I 
mean the Cruſade and Canon Law) that 
formidable Court, THE CoURT or IN vi- 
SITION, 


BuT in theſe latter events we rather 
anticipate, for they did not happen, till 


— 


* Tuez. les tous : Dieu connoit ceux, qui ſont a lui. 
Hiſtvire de Troubadours, Vol I. p. 193. . 
| the 
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the beginning of ie thirteenth Century, 


whereas the firſt Cruſade was toward the 
End of the eleventh *, 


ABopT the beginning of the eleventh 
Century, and for a Century or two after, 
flouriſhed the Tribe of TkxouBADouRs, 
or PRovencaL Por Ts T, who chiefly 
lived in the Courts of thoſe Princes, that 


3 


* In the year 1095 or 1096. — Fuller's H. Warre, 


p. 21. And William of Malmeſbury, dere quoted, P- 
409. 


»Tis to be remarked, that theſe two Events, I mean 
the ſacking of Conſlantinople, and the Maſſacres of 
the Albigevis, happened more than a hundred years 
after this Holy Mar had been begun, and after its 
more ſplendid Parts were paſt, that is to ſay, the taking 
of Jeruſalem, the eſtabliſhment of a Kingdom there, 
(which laſted eighty years) and the gallant Efforts of 
Coeur de Leon againſt Saladin. All againſt the Sara- 
cens, that followed, was languid, and, for the greater 
part of it, adverſe, 


+ See a Work, 3 Vol. 12mo. intitled, Hi/toire 
Litteraire de Troubadours, printed at Paris 1774, where 
there is an ample detail both of them, and their Poems. 


had 
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had Sovereignties in or near Provence, 
where the Provengal Language was ſpoken. 
"Twas in this Language they wrote, a 
Language, which, tho' obſolete now, was 
then eſteemed the beſt in Europe, being 
prior to the Talian of Dante and Petrarch. 


Tu were called TkouBaDpours from 
Trouver, to find or to invent*, like the 
Greek Appellation, Po r, which means (we 
know) A MAKER. 


THe1R Subjects were moſtly Galantry 
and Love, in which their /:icentious Ideas 
we are told were exceſſive. Princes did 
not diſdainF to be of their number, ſuch 
among others as our RIchARD CoEuR 
DE LEON, and the celebrated WILLIAM, 
CounT of PoicTou, who was a Contem- 


See Hift. de Troub. Vol. I. Diſcours prelim. p. 25. 
+ See the ſame Work in the fame page. 


porary 
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porary with William the Conqueror and his 
Sons. 


A Sonnet or two, made by Ricuarp, 
are preſerved, but they are obſcure, and 
as far as intelligible, of little value *, 


Tus Sonnets of WILLIAM of Poifou, 
now remaining, are (as we are informed) of 
the moſt /centious kind, for a more /icen- 


tious man never exiſted f. 


HisToRI1ANs tell us, that near one of 
his Caſtles he founded a ſort of Abbey 


* See Hiſt, de Troub. Vol. I. p. 54. 


+ See Hift, de Traub. Vol. I. p. 7. 

As to his famous Abbey or Nunnery, ſoon after 
mentioned, fee the ſame Work, p. 3, 4. but more 
particularly and authentically, ſee William of Malmeſ- 
bury, a writer nearly contemporary, and from whom the 
Narrative here given is taken. The Paſſage in Malmeſ- 
bury begins with the words Erat tum Willielmus, Comes 
Piftauvorum, &c. &c. p. 96. Edit. Londin. Fol. 1596. 


for 
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P. III. for Women of Pleaſure, and appointed 
tune moſt celebrated among his Ladies to 


the Offices of Abbeſs, Prioreſs, &c. that 
he diſmiſt his Wife, and, taking the Wife 
of a certain Viſcount, lived with her 
publicly, — that being excommunicated for 
this by Girard Biſhop of Angouleſme, and 
commanded to put away his unlawful 
Companion, he replied, Thou ſhalt ſooner 


curl Hair upon that bald Pate of thine; 


than will T ſubmit to a divorce from the 
Viſcounteſs — that having received a like 
rebuke, attended with an Excommunica- 
tion from his own Biſbop, the Biſhop of 
Poictou, he ſeized him by the Hair, and 
was about to diſpatch him, but ſuddenly 
ſtopt by ſaying, I have that Aver/ion to 
Thee, Thou ſhalt never enter Heaven thro' 
the affiſtance of My Hand. 


- * my MM. 


* The Words in Malmeſbury ate — Nec cœlum un- 
guam intrabis mea manus minifleria, P. 96. 


1s 
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Ir I might be permitted to digreſs, I Ch. IX. 
would obſerve that HAMT ET has adopted 
preciſely the ſume ſentiment. When he 
declines the opportunity offered him of 
#illing the King at his Prayers, he has the 
following Expreſſions among many others 


A Villain kills my Father, and for that 

J, his ſole ſon, do this ſame Villain SEND 
To Heav'N—O! THIS Hire and Salary, 
Nor REVENGE.— Hamlet Act III. Sc. X. 


Tis hard to defend ſo ſtrange a ſenti- 
ment either in HamLeT, or TuE Cour. 
We ſhall only remark that HAMLET, when 
he delivered it, was perfectly coo/; THE 
CounrT, agitated by impetuous Rage. 


This Count, as he grew older, became, 
as many others have done, from 4à Profii- 
gate a Devotee; engaged in one of the 
Air Cruſades; led a large body of Troops 
into the Eaſt ; from which however, after 


his Troops had been routed, and moſt of 
them 
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them deſtroyed, he himſelf returned with 
ignominy home“. 


Tux looſe Gallantry of theſe Trouba- 
dours may remind us of the Poetry during 
the Reign of our ſecond Charles—nor were 
the Manners of one Court unlike thoſe of 
the other, unleſs that thoſe of the Court of 


Poiftou were more abandoned of the 
cwWo. 


BE that as it may, we may fairly I 
think conclude, if we compare the two 
Periods, there were Men as wicked during 
the early period, as during the latter, and 
not only ſo, but wicked in Vices of exact 


the ſame Character. 


Ir we ſeek for Vices of another cha- 
rafter, we read at the ſame æra concern- 
ing a neighbouring Kingdom to Poictou, 


—_ 


—— 


— 


See the ſame William of Malmeſbury, p. 75. 84. 
that 
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that * All the people of tank were ſo Ch. IX. 
„ blinded with AvARice, that it might be — 


*« truly ſajd of them (according to Ju- 
* VENAL) 


Not one regards the method, now HE 
GAINS, 
But fx d his Refalution, GAIN HE Must. 


« Tur more they diſcourfed about 
Right, the greater their Injuries. 
„ Thoſe, who were called the Juſticia- 
« ries, were the Head of all Injuſtice. 
« The Sheriffs and Magiſtrates, whoſe 
« Duty was Juſtice and judgment, were 
more atrocious than the very Thieves 
c and Robbers, and were more cruel 
e than others, even the moſt cruel. The 
King himſelf, when he had leaſed his 
« Domains as dear, as was poſſible, trans- 
« ferred them immediately to another 
% that offered him more, and then again 


„ to another, neglecting always his for- 
E e mer 
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P. III. mer agreement, and labouring ſtill for 
* bargains that were greater, and more 


„ profitable *.“ 


Sucuk were tie GOOD OLD TIMES or 
GOD OD ENGLAND, (for tis of Eng- 
land we have been reading) during the 
reign of our Conqueror, WILLIAM. 


And yet if we meaſure GrzeATNe ss (as 
is too often the caſe with Heroes) by 


-any other Meaſure, than that of Moral 


Rectitude, we cannot but admit that he 
muſt have been GREAT, who could con- 
quer a Country ſo much larger than his 
own, and tranſmit the permanent Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it to his Family. The numerous 


* 


» — 


— 


* See Henrici Hunt indonien ſii Hiftor. L. VII. p. 
212, inter Scriptores poſt Bedam — Edit. London, 1594, 
beginning from the Words, Principes omnes, &c, The 


Verſe from Juvenal is 
Unde habeat, querit nemo, ſed opratet dabers; 


Norman 
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this Iſland, and the very few Saxon 
ones, which he ſuffered to remain, ſuffi- 
eiently ſhew us the Extent of this Revo- 
lution. 


As to his TAs TE, (for tis Taſte we in- 
veſtigate, as often as we are able) there is 
a curious Fact, related of him by Joux or 
SALISBURY, a learned Writer, who lived 
as early at the times of Stephen and Henry 
the Second. | 


Tris Author informs us, that WII- 
LIAM, after he was once ſettled in the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, ſent 
Ambaſſadors. to Foreign Nations, that they 
ſhould collect for him, out of all the ce- 
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Norman Families, with which he filled Ch · IX. 


FF ow. 


lebrated Manſions, whatever ſhould ap- 


pear to them magnificent or admirable. 


Our Author cannot help allowing 
that this was the laudable project of a 
great man, deſirous of pouring into 4s 

E e 2 | own 
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own Dominious all, that was excellent 
in others *, 


IT does not appear what theſe Rarities 
were, but it ſufficiently ſhews the Con- 
gueror to have had a Genius ſuperior to 
the Barbarity of his Age. 


Ont may imagine he was not ignorant 
of Ovid, and the antient Mythology, by his 
anſwer to Philip King of France. 


William, as he became old, grew to an 
unweildy Bulk, The king of France, 


__— 


* Simile aliguid feciſſe viſus eff Rex Anglorum V 11- 
HELMUS PRIMUS, cujxs viriuti Normannia et tan- 
dem major Britannia ceſſit. Aſſumpto namgque regni di- 
ademate, et pace compoſita, legatos miſit ad exteras natio- 
nes, ut a præclaris omnium domibus, quicquid eis magnificum 
aut mirificum videretur, offerrent. Defluxit ergo in inſulam 
opulentam, et que fere ſola boni ſuis eft in orbe contenta, 
quicquid magnificentie, imo luxuriæ potuit inveniri, Lau- 
dabile quidem fuit magni viri propoſitum, qui virtutes om- 
nium orbi ſuq volebat infundere. Joan Sariſb. de Nugts 
Curialium, p. 480. Edit. Lugd. 8vo. 1595. . 

II 
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in a manner not very polite, afked of him, Ch. XI. 
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(with reference to this bulk) © When, as — 


« he had been ſo long in breeding, he expected 
« to be brought to bed? ! Whenever that 
« happens,” replied William, it will be, as 
«© SEMELE was, in Flames and Thunder.” 
France ſoon after that felt his Devaſta- 


tions *. 


His Son Rurus ſeems more nearly to 
have approached the character of the 


times. 


We have a Sample of his Manners in 
the following Narrative. Being immenſely 
fond of expence in dreſs, when one of his 


. 
pn OE „ 


* Duerente, ſc. Philippe, numguidnam tandem pareret 
GUILIELMUS, gui tam din geſſiſſet UTERUM : ſe pari- 
turum, ſed inflar SE MEL Es, reſpondit, cum flammis et ful- 
mine. Panciroll. Nova Reperto, Tit. x. p. 219. Edit. 
Francofurt. 1631. See this fact ſome what differently 
told by Matthew Paris, p. 13. Edit. Fol. London, 
1640. The devaſtations, here mentioned, are related 
in the ſame page. 


Ee 3 atten» 
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attendants brought him new Shoes, and 
was putting them on, he demanded, How 
% much they coſt?ꝰ . Three Shillings, Sir,“ 
replied his Attendant —** Son of a Whore,” 
ſays Rufus,—* at /o pitiful a price to pro- 
« wide Shoes for a King !—Go and purchaje 
«« me ſome for a mark of Silver *. 


Matthew Paris writes, that he was 
once told of a formidable dream, relative 
to his death, which had been dreamed 
by a certain Monk. Rur us, on hearing it, 
burſt into laughter, and ſaid, * The Man' 
«© Monk, and Monk-tike has dreamed, t 


4 get a little money — give hum a Hundred 


« Shillings, that he may not think hie has 
* been dreaming for nothing Þ”. 


* - G7 = 5 


7 


Will. of Malmeſbury, p. 69. The words of Rufus 
were - Hili meretricis, ex quo habet Rex caligas tam exits 
pretii! Hade et affer mihi emptas mared argenti, 


+ Matthew Paris, p. 53. Rufus's words were— 
Alonachus et, & lucri cavſa monachiliter ſomniavit © da ei 
centum ſalidas, ne videatur inaniter ſamniaſſe. 


His 
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His Hiſtorian Malmeſßury, after having Ch. IX. 


related other Facts of him, adds, that ve 


had neither Application enough, nor Leiſure, 
ever to attend to Letters“. 


IT was not ſo with his Brother, Henry 
the Firſt. He (as this Hiſtorian informs 
us ) ſpent his Youth in the ſchools of li- 
beral Science, and ſo greedily imbibed the 
{ſweets of Literature, that in aftertimes, 
(as the ſame Writer rather #or:dly relates) 
no Tumults of War, no Agitation of Cares, 


could ever expel them from his illuſtrious 
Mind. | 


Soon after we meet the well-known 
ſaying of Plato, that 'twas then States 
would be happy, if Philoſophers were to 
reign, or Kings were to philoſophize. Our 
Hiſtorian, having given this Sentiment, 


William of Malmeſbury, p. 70. 
+ The ſame, p. 87. 
| E e& 4 tells 
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S—Y— Henry fortified his Youth with Literature in 


a view to the Kingdom, and ventured even 
in his Father's hearing, to throw out the 
Proverb, Rex iliteratus, Aſinus coronatus, 


that an illiterate King was but an Als 
crowned *, 5 


Tur the King his Father, from per- 
ceiving his Son's Abilities, had ſomething 
like @ Preſentiment of his future Dignity, 
may appear from the following Story. 


Wren Henry was young, one of his 
Brothers having injured him, he com- 


plained of his ill-treatment to his Father 


with tears. Don't cry, Child, ſays his 
Father, for Thou too ſhalt be King F. 


—— — OI — — 


* —— — ct 


William Malmeſbury, p. 87, b. 


* 'The Words of William were — Ne fleas, Fili ; que- 
niam et Tu Rex eris. See the ſame Author in the ſame 
page, that is, p. 87. b. 
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As Henry was a learned Prinee, we may Ch. IX. 
ſuppoſe he was educated by learned menW—Wẽ] ＋: 


and perhaps, if we attend to the account 
given by Ingulphus of his own Education * 
in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, tis 
probable there may have been among the 
Clergy a ſucceſſion of learned men from 
the time of Venerable Bede. 


Tis certain that in England at leaſt, 
during theſe midd/e Ages, LEARNING never 
flouriſhed more, than from the time of 
Henry the Firſt to the reign of his Grand- 


ſon Henry the ſecond, and for ſome years 
after. 13g: 


Tux learned Hiſtorian of the Life of 
Henry the Second (I mean the Firſt Lord 
Lyttelton) has put this beyond diſpute. 


Prxnars too the Times, which followed, 
were adverſe to the Cauſe of Literature. 


— _—— — — 


. 
: 
ſw ti. 
* — — 
— A - 


* P. 402, 405, 6. 
THE 
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P, III. EAX Crvsapes; had made the Laity 
greater : Barbarians, if poſſible, than they 
were before. Their Cruelty had been ſti- 
mulated by acting againſt Greets, whom 
they hated for Schi/matics; and againſt 
Saracens, whom they hated for Infidels ; 
altho' it was from zheſe alone they were 
likely to learn, had they underſtood (which 


few of them did) a ſyllable of Greet or 
Arabic. | 


App to this, Tur INqu1s1T10Nn being 
then “ eſtabliſhed in all its terrors, he 
Clergy (from whom only the Cauſe of 
Letters could hope any thing) found their 
Genius inſenſibly checkt by its gloomy 
terrors. LY 


Tx1s depraved Period (which laſted for 
a Century or two) did not mend, till he 


Invention of Printing, and the Taking of 


_—_— 


— 
EI. — ——— * 
. - ©. 


— 


— 


- ® Sce before, p, 410. 
Cons 
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Conſtantinople, Then 'twas that theſe, and C. IX. 


other hidden Cauſes, rouſed the Genius of wwe 


Italy, and reſtored to Mankind thoſe Arts 
and that Literature, which to Weſtern 
Europe had been ſo long unknown, 


BeFoRe I conclude this Chapter, I can- 
not but remark, that, during theſe inauſ- 
picious times, ſo generally taſteleſs, there 
were even LATINs as well as Gzerxs , 
whom the very Ruins of Antique Aru 
carried to Enthufiaſtic Admiration. 


H1iLDEBERT, Arch-Biſhop of Tours, 
who died in the year 1139, in a fine 
Poem, which he wrote upon the City of 
Rome, among others has the following 
Verſes, in praiſe of the then remaining 
| Statues and Antiquities. 


Non tamen annorum ſeries, 1 nec flamma, nec 


en ſis, 
Ad plenum potuit tale abolere decus. 


— * . _ 


See before, what has been quoted from Nick r As 


Hie 


THE CHONIATE, p. 301, &. 


PHIL 0L0G6f0AL 


F. UU * Superum format Superi mirantur et 


25. 
Et eupiumt. chi vultibus effe pares. 
Nee poruit Natura Deos hoc ore creare, 
Nuo mirande Dim ſigna ereavir Homo. 
Vultus* adeſt his Numinibus, potiuſque co- 
Luntur 


Artificum fludio, quam Deitate ſua F. 


* 


'Tis worth obſerving, that the Lati- 
zity of thefe Verſes is in general pure, 
and that they are wholly free from the Le- 
onine jingle. 


Tuxv are thus attempted in Engliſb for 
the ſake of thoſe, who do not read the 
original. 


But neither paſſing Years, nor Fire, nor 
Sword 


Have yet avail'd fuch Beauty to annul. 


Forſan Cultus. 


+ William of Atalmeſbury, p. 16.— Fabricii Bibliotheca 
med, et tnfim, etat. in voce HILDEBERT, 


LNQGU IRIE S. 


Ev'n Gods themſelves their mimic Forms CI, 


admire, 

And wiſh their own were equal to the 
feign d. ; 

Nor e er could Nature Deities create 

With fuch a Countenance, as Man has 
giv'n | 

To theſe fair Statues, Creatures of his own. 

Worſhip they claim, tho more from HOMAN 

ART, 


Than from THEIR own DivIniTY, ador d. 


— 
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— 


CHAP. X. 


SCHOOLMEN — their Riſe, and Charafer 
wm their Titles of Honour — Remarks on 
fuch Titles — ABELARD and HELosA 
— JoHN of SALISBURY — admirable 
Quotations from his two celebrated Works 
— GIRALDUs CAMBRIENSIs — W AL- 

TER Mares — Rich ARD CoEUR DE 
LEON -Iis Tranſactions with Saladin — 
his Death, and the fingular Interview, 
which immediately preceded it. 


E are now to conſider the ſtate of 
LiTERATURE With reſpect to 


other Geniuſes, both before the Conqueſt, 


and after it, ſo low as to the times of our 
Firſt Richard. 


"Twas during this Period began the 


Race of SchooLl MEN, a Race much ad- 


mired, 


4 


mired, and followed in their day. Their Ch. X. 
ſubtlety was great, and though that — 


ſubtlety might ſometimes have led them 
into Refinements rather frevo/ous, yet 
have they given eminent n of wt 
trating Ingenuity, 


Tun began in the eleventh Century, 
and laſted to the fourteenth, when new 
Cauſes leading to new Events, they gra- 
dually decreaſed, and were no more. 


Tuar they had ſome merit muſt be 
allowed, when we are told that the learned 
Biſhop Saunderſon uſed conſtantly to 
read the SECUNDA SECUND@E of THoMas 
Aquinas “, and that hrs Treatiſe, together 
with ARIsTOLE's RHETORIC, and Cice- 
Ro's OFFICEs were 7hree Books, which he 


always had with him, and never ceaſed to 
perufe. The Scholaſtic Tract muſt have 


— 


0 _ — 


* This able and acute man died aged 48 years, in | 


the year 1274. 


been 
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P. IN. been no bad one, which was 1 well affo- 
9 ciated. 


8 Epithets at the time were 
beſtowed upon theſe Schoolmen. There 
was the Irrefragable doctor, the Subtle, the 
Seraphic, the Angelic, &c. 


TaxRE is certainly ſomething exag- 

gerated in the Pomp of theſe Appellations. 

And yet, if we reflet on our modern 

Titles of Honour; on our common ſuper- 

ſcriptions of Epiſtles ; on aur common 

modes of concluding them ; and mark how 

gravely we admit all this: may we not 

0 ſuppoſe thoſe other Epithets appear ri- 

diculous, not ſo much from their being 
abſurd, as from their being unuſual *? 


Beroke we quit theſe Schoolmen, we 


— 


— — 


| 


For a fuller account of theſe Schoolmen fee Scholaſtic 
Theologie Syntagma, by Prideaux Biſhop of Worceſter, 
Mofheim's Hiſtory, and Cave's H:/ter. Lit. V. 2. p- 


27 5» 
cannot 


* 
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cannot omit the famous PETER ABE- Ch. X. 


LARD, Who, when he taught at Paris, 


was followed by thouſands, and was con- 
ſidered almoſt as an Oracle in diſcuſſing 
the abſtruſeſt of ſubjects. At preſent he 
is better known for his unfortunate Amour 
with the celebrated HeLo1sa, his Diſciple, 
his Miſtreſs, and at length his Wife, 


Herr Ingenuity and Learning were ce- 
lebrated alſo, and their Epiſtolary Cor- 
reſpondence, remarkably curious, is ſtill * 
extant, The Religion of the times drove 
them at length to finiſh their days in two 
ſeparate Convents. When ABEL ARD died 
(which happened about the year 1134), his 
Body was carried to HELoisa, who bu- 
ried it in the Convent of the Paraclete, 
where ſhe preſided. 


My Countryman, Jonx of SALISBURY, 


2 
7 


— 
— 


An octavo Edition of their Letters in Latin was 
publiſhed at London, in the year 2718. 


F f comes 


— 
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P. III. comes next, who lived in the reign of 


YT Stepſien; And Nen) P12 Sen ; e ap- 


ptars to hade been event In 2% the 
Basin Clalfes whom he not by Hubtes, 
but ape vo underſtand. to reliſh, and to 


\ 


— Oe wor 5% bir, ov NANO 2 2s 

How far ha ſunk into his Mind, and 
inſpired him with ſentiments ſimilar to 
rheir own, the following paileges _ 
ſuthce to ſhew. 


. 1 
TAKE his Ideas of LiBERTY and SER- 
VITUDE. 


% For as tlie true and only LIBERTY # 
« to ſerve Virtue, and diſcharge its various 
duties; ſo the only true and eſſential SL A- 
« yERY 7s to be in ſubjedtion. to the Vices. 


He therefore is evidently" m taken, who 


c 


** 


imagines that either 7 theſe nan 


IRS s 44 245 *s IJ 4 


0 LE = 
| vi 1 * 


* nd 
v4 & es - „e 
— þ . \ 


* ® See Philoſophical Arrangement, p.457). 


© can 
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** can proceed from any 'other Cauſe : for Ch. X. 
indeed (if. we except the difference of 
« VIRTUE and VICE) all men throughout 

* the world proceed from a ſimilar begin- 

« ning; confiſt of, and are nouriſhed by the 

« ſame elements; draw from the ſame prin- 

&« ciple the ſame vital breath ; enjoy the ſame 

“ cope of heaven; all alike live; all alike 

a Jy | TALY-10 1 


Take his idea concerning the extenſive 
influence of PtLOoSOo PHV. 


it PHILOSOPHY, that preſcribes a 
« juſt meaſure to all things; and while ſhe 


— ” CO" r — „ 1 


* Sicut enim vera et unica LIBERTAS #/t, ſervire vir- 
tuti, et ipſius exercere officia z ita unica et ſingularis SE R- 
virus eft vitiis ſubjugari. Errat plane quiſquis aliunde 
conditionem alterutram opinatur accidere. Si quidem omne 
hominum genus in terris ſimili ab ortu ſurgit, eiſdem con- 
flat et alitur elementis, eundemque ſpiritum ab codem prin- 
cipio carpit, codemque fruitur cæle, aque moritur, ægue 
vivit. De Nugis Curialium, p. 5 10. Edit. Lugdun. 
1595. 


F fa | rag 
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P. ttt. bY arkanges ou Didtiesy" dev to 
— % „ it puch ur urde plrbblun und 
« vulgar.—No otherwiſty imulced, cun any 
66 wy, * to proceed rightly, unleſs 
K 125 JF confirm by Drns, wWiar 
* 5 in Worbs #1! 11 296 
7b e 85 J&0tginc 


941 l 191% 


20 i bu JOEY 


Speaking of Virtue and FELICITY, 
he thus Were himſelf. Sei 1] 


ba aul. a V Nude Jun 


40 But bi 6 poſſeſſions) are more 


& excellent than any other, vecaufe VIR- 


« TUE includes all things, that are 70 be | 
dene; FELICITY, all things that are 


ae 


« tg be wiſhed. Yet does FE 78 TY excel 
« VIRTUE, becauſe in all things the End 
« 7s more excellent than the Means. - Now 


P 1 7 33 0 , i ; 
bs 4 a4 * # FY * | "8 8 d 22 * Kun wind * 


6 un ai 46 " * 
, \ wy TS 2 11. DNIe IT 


A * 
. 13 iv 


* 752 (PuiLozopara) <, que, univer fi preferibit 
modum, et dum diſpanit officia, etiam e et vulgar, 15 
intereſſe dignatur. Aliaguin nibil afrug weae A gi 
it ipſa rebus offerat, quod verbis _— De N ſugis 
rial. 5. 483. 8 


4 


c 70 


IN 2 eln 1 BS. 
„% ab e t HARPKA that... he N e 


«rightly 44014 He act. RIGHTLY, 7 that le 


ay muy live happily . U *. Nude 5 22 
NI ne eee e dN 5 Aud » 
Tux following Diſtich i ie Hf f is wn 
Age, but being difficult to tran! ate, is nl: ly 
given in its original, as a ſample of ele- 
gant and MErItOriqus . 
71197437 bur aur g Jo qeideoqe 

IT expreſſes a Von thought; tHat- 4s 
the Soul of Man animates the Body, ſo id 
e Soul igel animated -by Gad.. \ 1 


AIV Jun 5 
Vi to Anime Devs #; hec, Corporis ; mi 


, C34 AER F i 


W Ligiente, FR , 
- Sofvitur hoc ; 5, berit lee, oe 2 
RY... 
NA en) Deo t. WI 125 % | 
ail — W Bs IEEE Narr 


* Sunt autem hæc omnibus aliis preflantiora, quia V1R- 


 TUSomnia agenda, FELICIT As omniaoptanda compledlitur. 
Felicitas tamen Viriuti præſlat, quia in omnibus preflan- 


tius e "oft propter gi ud aliquid, quam quod propter.alihuid. 
Not enim fas u, ut rette qput 1 ee <p 


bau, at, Be Nugis Oui p. 36, 366. 


+ Ibid. p 127. e Sag" ene ele 
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Tur preceding Quotations are taken 
from his Tract De Nugis Curmimm': 
thoſe, which follow, are from another 
Tract called /MgTAaLocrcvs, ſo named 
from being ſubſequent to Legie, as Me- 
TAPHYSICS are to Per. 


AT 


He makes free things requiſite to the 
exiſtence of every ART, and theſe are 
Genivs, Mruokv, and Tür Rr A80N= 


Id FAculr v, and theſe tree he thus 
defines EY 6 


1 
4 
#7 5 


„ GENI1Us zs a certain Power, naturally 
(implanted in the Mind, and which is 
% of itſelf ORIGINALLY CAPABLE X. 


te MeMoRy i (as * 2 were} THE 
pe ' Mind's AE ar Cursr; the firm 


1 e s Sn a C\ 


ASI ER. £1 WH . $4 


— 
—— 


ITE LLC FIG Nania | CLIENT Na py 8 
E autem Id ENUM vi guzdam, anime natura- 
titer inſua, per' ſe' valens. Metalog. p. 756. 


t and 


II NQWVOILRBLIES: 


©. cexved: N SQ PST eid mont 
ont 518 „ wollot dad w log: 
„Tax REA80NING: [FACULTY 1 

* oe . of. vie Mind, unigt eames 
« things, that have. occured either ta mh 
© SENSES, or to THE INTELLECT, and 
he * fairly decides in favaur of. the, better ; 
10 5 well weighing. the SLMILITUDES 
6 and -DISSIMILITUDES 1 of / things, : at 


« Jength alien due diſcuſſion), . ehobliſhes 
& ART, and ſhews it to be (as it were) 
« a FINITE SCIENCE | OF THINGS IN- 


„ FINITE TT, 118455 


* TTY Wi. | OUR 


* MEMoRIA vero guaſi MENTIS ARCA,” firma et 


* de berceptor um. M A . p. 7 57. 177 
= 2124190 * 


* RATIO eorum, gue Senſibus aut anime occurrunt, 
examinatrix animi vis eff, et fidelis arbitra patiarum; 
que, rerum ſimilitudines diſfimilitudineſgue perpendens, 
tandem ARTEM. /iatuit quaſi quandam INFINITORUM 
FINITAM ESSE OCIENTIAM, Metalog, 757. 


Ff 4 This 
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« and feithjubi prgſer ven BHarhings ßer- Cl X. 
— 


44% PHIL OEHOGILOAL 


P. Pl; i ee Touches. mithorelting a, 
that, i fs NATURE 45 the MOTHER: fi all. t 
* ARTS» % le Contempt. oe dlm uſir ey. © 
e redounds to the Injury of Jhatho Bake") | 
« RENT F.“ 
TS aur AH wil v A— eu elo oh 


bl OW , * 4 
— . i 
CITY, mr — — | 


' * M ) Kev 
TRY) ay be iultrated from the 0 of A1 1 it. 
rie and G AMAÄ n 
Numbers, which! are rid b, being e * 
theg yrN NA GENERA of Eten and Odd; and chere 
. again bein ng divided into the FEW, av3grpUNe A 0 
'  $picizs: in this limited Reduction we behold the Riſe _ 
of ARITHMETIc, and of all the vatidus "Theorems 
contained, in , At. 4% %% bv! 
Sund: AHrliculate; which are Id IxIT E, being re- | 2 
duced, to. the, FIMITE. GENERA, of Sand; Cn 
nants; and Vowel again being enlarged into the ſpes , 
cies of Long, Shirt, and Middle ; Con, onants into the 5 
Species of Mutes and Liquids in thele nit Reduc. 


tions we behold the Riſe of GRAMMAR ; thro' which, 


by about twenty Simple Sounds called Leiters, we form 
Artidalate Sy Miftennss. 


-4 A vv  MMOITAR Nate Men, 1 Ga 
8 eee mater pg wierito wy in- 
jariam. eee ee N etl 685 


1 | PA 1} 49 1 
ieee 210 44 13 5 4 
TAN 0) by Avr ZA Tzate v1 NY BW 


” FA 7 2 1992 
9; elt, wales wes 10 HHH 
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Li Not mit orte ef Ws Sn. Ch, X. 
tical ideas) beehu fe they are of 4 füper ir 
ſort chat ig to aj they are Lohicd/ and 
P hilofophivel. Ad vine IN N ines 


"*-HAAR 


He tells us—PFor as [in NaTuRe} 
ACCIDENTS cloath $UBSTANCES;” and give 


Ci MU 11 14. 7 , 141) 
a ſimilar DAS bop are ; SYRSTA NT IVES 


veſted with a Fo by ADJECTLYES: 


20 


And i that. ibis Igrammatieal] Inſtitution 
of REASON" may” "rhe more eafity Tomcide | 
with” 'NaTurg, in. the ſame. manner yy ” 
the SUBSTANCE OF EVERY NATURAL. 


BEING, £n9ws, zothing of IN TENSION and 
REMISSION: 2 nene, in Eancuagt 


SUBSTAN TIVES | admit. 10 Deexzs or 
Comparucon# l m nd bus v NN 10 891 2 


Aid Denn nl AZ 21 9(11 ! Dao! ad? vn: 
beten Wend vente V 100k Yo 


. 2 enim AccipenTiA SUBITANTIAM fiat. 
et infermant : fic quadd&m preportiene RATIONIS ab ADp- 


JECTIVIS, SYUBSTANTI%A informaiſtur. EHu N- 
liaring, [RATLIONI8{4/itutie Na nu cab, fect | 
SUBSTANTIA cujuſque rei INTENTIONIS et REMISSI- 
ois ignara eft : fic SUBSTANTIVA d COMPARATI- 
ONIS GRADUM zen veniunt. Metalog. 561. 


AFTER 
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PHILLOLOGICAL 


, AFTER, this he proceegls; to ſhow. that 
this Imitation of Nature, gpt only exiſts 
in Neun, but in the 0e e 0th wr y cap 
Speech, He tells us, that VERB, as;they 
denote Tim, are neceſſarily provided 
with Trxszs; and, as they always ex- 
preſs ſomething elſe in their original megn- 
ing. he calls the additional, denoting of Tame 
by : a truly phileſe phic W ord, E1 Wen 


IN AN Gy 


42481 1M AAT NWG 
Tur writer -of theſe Remarks, cannot 


ſay he has transferred any of them into 
his Hermes, becauſe Hermes was written 
1 before he knew Zahn. of. Saliſbury. 

„that both Writers drew from the 
= ſource, he thinks ſufficiently clear 
from the Smilicade, of eme, 


7 TI * F 17 
A Al DESOTO! tg. een 2 1 A 1 cf $0.3 


* 


ot o1 31 bam Ae ei 10 15m! 
Moros ven eft ſine TEMPORE, nec Vins 


e potuit ſine EMPORIS ConS1GNTFICATIONE. Me- 
talog. 561. Ariflet. de Interpret. c. 3. 


dee Hermes, p. 95, 96, 97. 


I FEAR, 


( 
' 


INQUIRIES. 
1 711 N. T have delt tos Tong on 1 


Commun., run 8 becauſe TIO 2 


man; büt "mote in truth, beczüfe hib 
Works are ail and vet ale 
certainly curidhs and valuable. ans 
—_ 2V&W |f of: 28 bf {4 277 AN | WW 
KP SHALL only mention, that there were 
other reſpedable Geniuſes of the ſame 
Century, much a8 "the Epic Port, © os ern 


or ExkTER; the pleaſant Archdeacon of 


Oxford, WALTER Marre; .Ginazpus 
Cxtburnivis, dre. e 


17 


* 1 a # f 1 
[sd : - & [3 2B 280 * 


Bor the de Authin' of Mi Life U 
Henry the Second has in his third Volume 
Handled the Rate of our Literature du 
ing nis period in ſo maſterly a Way, 
that the writer of theſe obſervations would 
not have ſaid ſo much, had not the Ar- 
rangement of his Remarks made it in ſome 


a9 * W Nes 2U'TC U 


degree, neceſſary s. 
Sun 1 10% ole 
NN e 


* Sce Lord Lyttelton? ; Life of Henry the Second. 
| We 


> <q a 1 4-41 U 1 

oy PHILOLOGTCAL 

X MO flsmi on eovigoar aT 

, W. mat not, conclude this Cee 
WA 11011 291090 JI es Ty RP 

without, ce ating * few GER a foe wer 4 hea 15 

the Bellen Racy 725 150 GH 

Magnanimizy, Sus de ac: 8 

roes, lon b fore him, 


Lions ; and the ebe got in Mn 
language of Arab, was, called the ion 
Lad. Den doide of 9m 
waning eee een ef 
V angabe ſays of RICHARD is re- 
workable. “ He was a5 that Hiſtorian 
“relates, uncommonly ave ; of great 
« ſpirit and firm Reſolution ; one, who 
% had been fſignalized' by: This Baules, 
e and who was of intrepid courage 
in War: By thefe, whom che filed, 
he Was eſteemed % tun tlie "King! if 
46: Parte of acebunt ef his Kingdom, 
© and Dignity; but more abundant in 
+ Riclies; and fur mord illaßrivux for mi- 
* Tirary Valbur vn 141g Hnogwiad 18% 
' smut! 2811⁰ 


— 


— * — 2 - - — -* - O——— _—_ 


a 


— __ Se" 


Babadin, vit. Salad. p. 160. 
Tuis 


e nnen 


T—_— oY WI og 


e Wurd Ri ARD in Palgſtin: Was ill, 
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PH 


Teftipopy receives no ſmall Ch. X. 


Wy N + Koch a UWbnſSobary A. 


mir, wh hs Wis s preſent ; ah he lng 
riſe 6 Git Fight Sala 4%, RNR ars 


58 Ape tagonift, e a" durch de ff 

et la dern 45 2755 dver arp.” _ 
pr ni N 754797 2 9 blk nd 
IN the Following Extractso frpen the 
fame Author, which Extracts contain 
Different Conferences between Richard 
and Sala, Ne have u ſample of their 
Fendi, und of the mraniner "Ws which 
they pre them!" UNO, $216k 


OW 300, , couvulo}s 4 trig 0.611211 


he longed for Fruit and Ieey and. the 


fruits he doſired were Bears and Peaches. 


He ſant for them to Saladin, and, they 
wete; immediately given him., Richard in 
return was equally hountiful, and enter - 


tained the Sultans people magnificently. 


War between great men ſeldom extin- 


. ne 2 


6—— — 
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By IL , APTRE a dong 2nd, Vage Warri k- 


W ent to 7 Soy (NAN MA. following. 


MESBASE: of; to ift mom flo u 


| * 91191 * 
- 
«© WHEN you have greeted the Prince, 


« you will lay what follows before hi 
„ TG ARS ff Nene abe Vom 
„ periſhing; their countries; laid waſte, 
and completely paſſing to ruin ;,the 
« wealth and Lives of their people con- 
* ſumed on either fide. To this Conteſt 


and Religious War its proper Rights have | 


cc 1 thine . 

s been now paid. Nothing remaing. to 

& be ſettled, but the affair of /he Holy City, 

« of the Croſs, and of the ſeveral Re ions 

« or Countries. As to the Holy City, it 

TORT PT | 9 AS (19112 

«« being the ſeat of our Worſhip, from Fat 
= ld od DIET IT Lis wt L L 5 4 + Kn 

« indeed we can by no means recede, 
And Zoot fats 22 0 ri 
altho' not a ſingle man of us were to 
e 10. ole e 13A 8101 
ſurvive the attempt. As to rhe Coun- 

19.93 enn u: i 21201 T- . | 
tries, thoſe on this ſide Jordan, ſhall 


LO 


- K 
* * 


* 
ov. 


' © be reſtored to us. As to "the Crofs, it 


« being 207th you only a pitiful piece of 
«© Wood, altho' 70 vs of value ineſtimable, 
% This 


INQU1TR'HE'S. 
« This Ie $4147 wilt give ud; And thus 


ee being Eftablied, we alf all of —— 


« us reſt from this our uninterrupted! 14. 
« tigue “*. | 
221114 o 5911 9V &1 uo KATHY Y 


ul 9 10199 a Wolle ede vel live you 


„ SALADIN'S 8 Answer TO Ricnanp. 


½ Tur Hor v Ciry 1 is as much hbly 
«to; us, as to vou; 3 nay, is rather of 
ce, Worth and dignity to us, than 0 
ce you; as twas thence that our Tie 
a ao ks Journey by night to Heaven; 
1 'tis Zhere the Angels are wont ſolemuly 
©to aſſemble themſelves. Imagine not 
10 therefore that we ſhall „erer depart 
« * thence; : fe dare not among the M/ 


6 4 


mY r 
i ſulmans 4 4 ppear ſo Abandoned, fo neg- 
T ſectful of our Affairs, as to think of 


0] 9297 H 
te this. As to THE Rxcions or Coun- 
7 SHY G 

R eſe alſo ou kn vv were ri- 
fi RN th 20 I 0 


WA 


" e ours, which you, i Int hom 


4 


1 — — — Fay * 22125 14 * S * & VS * 0 
s # 


Sldemijion: batte, 5 20½½ L 
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P. HL ** annexed to your Dominions by the 

„ Imbecillity of the Muſſulmans at the 
« period, when you attacked them: God 
<* has not ſuffered you to lay a ſingle ſtone 
„ there, ever ſince the War began; while 
« we, tis evident, enjoy all the produce 
« of our Countries to the full. Laſtly, 
% as to the Cross, that in truth is your 
% Scandal, and a great diſhonour to the 
« Deity ; which, however, it does not be- 
&* come us, by giving up, to neglect, un- 
« leſs it be for ſome more important ad- 
vantage, accruing thence to the Faith of 
& Mahomet *." 


PHILOLOGICAL 


IT muſt be obſerved, that /e Croſs here 
mentioned was ſuppoſed to have been 
that, on which Chr; was crucified ; and 
which being in Jeruſalem, when it was 
taken, had been from that time in the 
hands of Saladin. 


— . — 1 
— a. — 


BgBobadin, p. 208. 
Tuo 


INQUIRIES 


Tuo' no Peace was now made, it was 


made ſoon after, yet without reſtoration 
either of Jeruſalem, or of the Croſs. 


_ *Twas uſual in thoſe days to ſwear to 
Treaties, and ſo did the inferior Parties : 
but the :wo Monarchs excuſed themſelves, 
ſaying, it was not uſual for qd to 
ſwear *. | 


Wurd RichAkp was returning home, 
he was baſely ſeized by a Duke of Auſtria, 
and kept priſoner for more than a year, 
till by a large ſum raiſed upon his people 
he was redeemed f. 


Tuis gallant Prince, after having el- 
caped for years the moſt formidable perils, 


* — —._. 


—_ 
ns... 


— _ 1 


nt Bohadin, P- 261. 


+ See the Hiſtories of Richard's * Rapin, Hume, 
&c. 


G g fell 
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Ch. X. 
— ——d 


450 PHILOLOGICAL 


P. III. fell at length unfortunately by the Arrow 

of an obſcure hand, in beſieging an ob- 
ſcure Caſtle, within n own French Do- 
mains. 


He did not immediately die ; but, as 
the wound began to mortify, and his end 
to approach, he ordered the perſon, who 
had ſhot him (his name was Bertramn de 
Gurdun) to be brought into his pre- 

fence. 


Wurd he arrived, the King thus ad- 
dreſt bim. #hat harm have I ever done 
e thees for what reaſon haſt thou ſlain 
„ me?” Beriramn rephed —* Thou haſt 
„ flain my Father and two Brothers with 
« thy own hand; and now 'twas thy deſire 
« to flay ME. Take then any Vengeance 
« upen me thou wilt; I ſhall freely ſuffer 
« the greateſt tortures thou canſt invent, 0 
% that Thou art but diſpatched, who haſt 
done the world fo much miſchief.” 


CY 


Tu 
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True King, on this intrepid anſwer, Ch. X. 
commanded his Chains to be taken of ;  "* 


forgave what he had done, and diſmiſt 
him with a Preſent. 


Bo r the King's ſervants were not ſo 
generous, as their maſter; for, when the 
King was dead, (which ſoon happened) 
they put the priſoner to a cruel death. 


A Porr of the time compares, not im- 
properly, the Death of RicnAxp to that of 
a Lion, killed by an Ant, The ſentiment 
is better than the Metre. 


Iltius in morte perimit Formica Leonem “. 


'T 19 


* dt * r 1 —— r —_—_— _—_—. 8 


* Rageri de Heredon Annalium pars poflerier. p. 791, 
Edit. Francof. 1601, We have tranſcribed from the 
original the Diſcourſe, which paſt between Richard and 
. Bertramn, as it appears to be curious, and the Latmily 
not to be deſpiſed. 

Quid mali tibi fect ? Quare me interemiſti ? — Cui ille 
reſpondit — Tu interemi/ti patrem meum, et duos fratres 
G g 2 mani 


452 P HILOLOGICAL 


P. III. Tis ſomewhat ſingular, that in theſe 
S—Y— Periods, conſidered as dark and barbarous, 
the ſame Nations ſhould: ſtill retain their 
ſuperiority of Taſte, tho' not perhaps in its 
original purity. During the reign of 
Henry the! Third, (which ſoon followed) 
when Biſhop Poore erected the Cathedral 
of Saliſbury (which conſidering its light- 
neſs, its uniformity, and the height of 
its Spire, is one of the completeſt Go- 
thic buildings now extant) we are in- 


formed he ſent into ITaLy for the beſt 
Architects *. 


Loxs before this, in the eighth Century, 
when one of the Caliphs erected a moſt 
magnificent Temple or Moſque at Damaſcus, 


manu tud, et ME nunc interimere voluiſti. Sume ergo de 
me vindiftam, quamcungque volueris : libenter enim patiar, 
quacungque excogitaveris majora tormenta, dummodo Tu 
inter ficiaris, qui tot et tanta mala conluliſti mundo. 


* Matthew Paris. 


he 
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he procured for the builing of it the moſt Ch. X. 
ſkilfull Architects, and thoſe not only — 


from his own Dominions, but (as the 
Hiſtorian informs us) from GREECE *. 


Fon theſe accounts it is evident, that 
ſome Knowlege of the Fine ARTS, even 
during this middle Age, exiſted both in 


ITALY and GREECE. 


SHOULD it be demanded, fo which Na- 
tion, in this reſpecs, we give the Prefer- 
ence,—it is a Queſtion to be decided by 
recurring to Facts. 


ITALY at the beginning of her Hiſtory 
was barbarous; nor did ſhe emerge from 
her Barbarity, till Gx EEE, which ſhe 
had conquered, gave her Poets, Orators, 


Philoſophers, &c. 


* Abulfed. p. 125. 


G g 3 GRACIA 
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P. III. 
— 


PHILOLOGICAL 


GRACIA captu ferum VICTOREM ce- 
pit — | Hos, 


AFTER a ſucceſſion of Centuries the 
Roman Empire fell. By this fatal Event 
the Finer Arts fell alſo, and lay for years 
in a kind of torpid ſtate, till they 
revived through the genial warmth of 
GREECE. | 


A Few GREEK Painters, in the H ir- 
teenth Century, came from Greece into 
ſtaly, and taught their Art to CIMABUxR, 
a Florentine *. Cimabue was the Father 
of Italian Painters, and from him came a 
Succeſſion, which at length gave the Ra- 
pliaels, the Michael Angelos, &c. 


Tur Statues, and ruined Edifices, with 
which 1taly abounded, and which were all 
of them by Greek Artiſts, or after GRE /U 


9 


— 


* Cimabue died in 1300. 


CIAN 
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rA Models, taught the Taliaus the Ch. X. 


Fine Arts of Sculpture and Architec- 


ture *. 


Tux GREEEK FucITIves from Conſtan- 


tinople, after it's unhappy Cataſtrophe, 
brought that ſuperior Literature into 
Italy, which enabled the Lalians to read 
in the original the capital Authors of Ar- 


TIC ELOQUENCE f. 


Wurd Literature, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, and Painting had thus attained 


a perfection in Iraly, we learn from Hiſ- 
tory, they were tranſplanted into the North, 
where they lived, tho' it was rather like 


Exotics, than Natives. 


As therefore Northern Europe derived 
them from Laly, and this laſt from 


pe EE 


* How early theſe fine Remains began to excite 
their admiration, we learn from thoſe warm Verles of 


Hildebert, quoted before, p. 427. 


+ Sup. p. 31% 
G 4 Greece, 


— 
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P. III. Greece, the concluſion is evident, that 
—— Nor ITA, but GREECE was THEIR 
common PARENT, And thus is the 


Queſtion concerning Preference to be de- 


cided. 


HAF. 
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©:04a-9. 


Concerning the POETRY of the LATTER 
LATINs, or WESTERN EUROPEANS— 
Accentual Quantity — Ruluꝝ — Samples 
of RuiMe in Latin— in Claſſical Poets, 
accidental ; in thoſe of a later age, de- 
ſigned—RHIME among the Arablans — 
OvpiLo, HucBaLpus, HiLDIGRIM, 
HaraBALDus, Poets or Heroes of 
Weſtern Europe —RutMrs in MODERN 
Languages—of Dante, Petrarch, Boccac- 
cio, Chaucer, &c. — Sannazarius, a pure 
Writer in Claſic Latin, without Rhime — 
Anagrams, Chronograms, Cc. finely and 


accurately deſcribed by the nn Au- 
thor of the SCRIBLERIAD, 


ND hides as we are about to ſpeak Ch XI. 
upon the Por rRVY of theſe times; 
we with our Readers previouſly to review, 
what we have already ſaid upon the 2 


Species 


— a+. 3 
* 29 tas * A — 


—ww_=—rt ef „ ... A =» uy way 7 7, oo oo 


_— —_— 
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P. III. Species of verbal Quantity, the Syllabic and 


the Accentual *. 


IT will there appear that till Gree+ and 


Latin degenerated, Accentual Quantity 
was hardly known. But tho' Degene- 


racy ſpred it thro' theſe two Languages, 
yet, with regard to modern Languages, 
'twas the beſt that could be attained, 
Their harſh and rugged Dialects were 
in few inſtances ſuited to the Harmo- 
nious Simplicity of the Syllabic Mea- 


fare, 


Axp yet, tho' this more perfect and 
elegant Pro/ody was rarely attainable, ſo 
ſtrong was the Love of Mankind for 
RuyTaM, ſo connate (if I may ſo ſay) 
with their very Being, that METRE of ſome 


— 


— * * 
Ln. —_ — — a —— — — — c — — — kt. nt nw 


* Sce from p. 74 to p. 92. 
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fort was every where cultivated, and even Ch. XI. 


theſe northern Tribes had their Bards, 


their Minſtrels, their Troubadours, and the 


like. 


Now, tho' in THE LATTER LATI- 
N1TY Sy/labic Ryantity was little regard- 
ed, and the Accentual more frequently 
ſupplied it's place, they did not eſteem 
even this laſt always ſufficient to mark the 
Meaſure. An Expedient was therefore 
found (flattering to the Ear, becauſe it had 
ſomething of Harmony) and this was, /o 
mark the laſt Syllables of different Verſes 
with Sounds that were Similar, ſo that the 
Far might not doubt a moment, where 
every Verſe ended, 


AnD hence in Modern Verſe theſe laſt 
Syllables, which Poets of @ purer Age in a 
manner neglected, came to claim a pecu- 
liar and ſuperiar regard, as helping to mark 
the RyyTHaM thro' the medium of the 
RHIME, 


Si 


— 
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Si Sol ſpendeſcat Marid purificANTE, 
Major erit glacies poſt feſtum, quam fuit 
ANTE *, | 


Nor was this practiſed in Heroics only, 
but in Trochaics alſo. — 


Suſeitavit igitur || Deus Hebræox uu 
Chriſtianos principes, || et robur EORUM 


Vindicare ſcilicet || Sanguinem Sanforum, 
Sub venire filiis || MortificaToR uM Þ. 


Nay ſo fond were thoſe Poets of their 
Jingle, that they not only infuſed it into 
different Verſes, but into one and the ſame 


* RnHiME is the SIMILITUDE OF SOUND at 
the Ends of two Verſes, RaEvyTHM is MeaSURED 
Moriox, and exiſis in Verſes of every ſort, whe- 
ther Claſſical or net Claſſical, whether Blank Verſe, or 
Rhime. In ſhort, witTnouT RHYTHM 25 Verſe 
can exiſt of any ſpecies; witTaouT RHIME they may, 
and often dr. 


+ Roger Floveden. Annal p. 379, b. | 
Verle; 
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Verſe ; making the Middle of each Verſe to Ch. XI. 
rhime with its End, as well as one Verſe to — 
rhime with another. | 0 


Tauvs in St, Edmunds Epitaph we 
read —ꝛ—-ꝛ | 


Hic erat EDMUNDUsS, animd cum corpore 


MUNDUS, DS 
Quem non IMMUNDUS potuit pervertere 
MUNDuUs “. 


AND again in thoſe verſes tranſcribed 
from an old monument —— | | 


Hic ſunt conross A Bernoldi præſulis oss A; 
Laudet cum G Loss A, dedit hic quia munera | 
GROSSA., | 


To theſe may be added the Inſcription | 
upon the three Wiſe Men of the Eaſt, | 


buried (as they tell us) at Co/ogn in the 
Veſt, | 


—_ 


Waverly, p. 202. G 
rpora 
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P. III. Corpora ſanc r ox u recubant hic terna Ma- 


— 


GO RUM, 
Ex his ſubLATUM nihil eft, alibive I. 
CATUM. 


VeRsEs of this ſort, of which there are 
innumerable ſtill extant, have been called 
Leonine Verſes, from Leo, a writer of the 
32th Century, who is ſuppoſed to have 
been their inventor, But this ſhould ſeem 


| a miſtake, if the Inſcription upon the 


Image of a King Dagobert, who lived in 
the Jeventh Century, be of the ſame pe- 
riod with that Monarch. 


Fingitur hac ſpecie, bonit atts odore REFER» 
TUS, 
ius Ecclefie fundator, Rex DaGoBtrTvs. 


"Tis true there are Verſes of this ſort 
to be found even among Poets, he fir/t in 
claſſical rank. 


Thus VIRGIIL, 


Tvyaficit: i, VERBIS virtutem illude ſuyxRBIs. 


Thus 
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Thus Horace, 
Fratrem M&RENTIS, rapto de fratre po- 
LENTIS. 


Thus even HoMER himſelf, - 
Ex dg xpnTANN ſever ivxopor ever AQN.. 


Tux difference ſeems to have been, Tux 
RaiMEs, falling from theſe ſuperior Ge- 
niuſes, fell (*twas probable) accidentally : 
with the latter race of Poets they were the 
Work of labour and deſign. They may 
well indeed be called Works of labour and 
deſign, when we reflect on the immenſe 
pains, which their makers muſt have 
taken, where their Plan of Rhiming was 
lo complicated, as they ſometimes made it. 


TAKE a ſingular example of no fewer 
than three RuiMEs to each Verſe. 


C: imina CRESCERE flete; TEPESCERE Jus, 
decus, ZQUUM; 
Flete, GEMISCITE ; dentque DICITE, dicite 


MECUM, 
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word, Bernardus Morlanenſis. 
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Nui regis OMNIA, pelle tot iu HA, ſurge, 
PERIMUS, 

Nos, Deus, As Pick, ne fine SIMPLICE A. 
mine sIMus. 


Fabricius, who gives theſe Verſes, re- 
marks, that they were written in the 
Datetylic Leonine; that is, they had every 
Foot a Dadyl, excepting the laſt, and con- 
tained free Rhimes in each Verſe, Two 
within the Verſe itſelf, and one re- 


ferring to the Verſe that followed. He 


adds, that their Author, Bernardus Mor- 
lanenſis, a Monk of the eleventh Century, 
compoſed no leſs than three Books of this 
wonderful Verſification. What leiſure 
muſt he have had, and how was it em- 


ployed *? 


Beyore we quit the ſubje& of Ruin 
we may add, that RuiME was uſed not 
only by the Latin, but by the Arabian 


— 1 


— — 


* See Fabric. Biblioth. med. et infim. ætatit, under the 


Poets, 


IN QUO TRI E S. 
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Poets, as we may ſee by a tract upon the Ch. XI. 
Arabic Proſody, ſubjoined by We — 


to his Carmen Tograi. It * 


— 


.Raime , however was not ſo ſtrictly 
9 but that ſometimes they quitted 
| In the following Heroics, the Monk 
ol. addreſſing himſelf to his Friend 
Hucbaldus, appears ſo warm in his wiſhes, 
as not only to forget R/yme, . even 
Claſſical Quargiry. CLI 


Huchalds Sapho Sophia «1 St  remper amica: "NY 
Hucbaldus Sophus Sophie semper amicus : 
AE hoc Odilo, peccator cernuus gp. 


ie Genius (over whale Verſes "RA 
occationally marked the accentual Quantity 
in, 'contra- diſtindtion to the Sullabic is 


ILL 


ſuppoſed. to bare written in the: Feat 


4 14 


Century. 


8 „4 „% „% — 
© —— — — — — . - 


1 


44444 ͤ — —— — — — 


„ 


Ofnxis, rejecting. Rhine, wrote. 


, (EE? 


giacs; as that Monk, Who wit ones 
* Hh Hild ĩ- 
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P. III. Hildigrim and Hulabuidus ; the one for 
ubuilding a Church, the other for conſe- 


crating it. 


Hildi grim flruxit ; Nr hor = 7 Neapus 
ary ED 
Sandificavit : : honor certus "urrumque 
manet. | 


In the firſt of thefe two Verfes the 
word Archi- Epiſcopus is, by a pleaſant 
tranſpoſition, made into a Dach and Span- 
dree, ſo as to complete the Hexameter *. 


'Twas upon 7heſe Principles of Verſi- 


fication, that the early Poets of this 


Era wrote much bad Verſe i in much bad 
Latin. At length they tried their {kill 
in their Vernacular tongues, introducing 
here alſo their Mime and their Accen- 


— 


* Sce Recueil de divers. Ecrits pour ſervir de ] Eclairciſ- 
Jements a Hure de a par F By Abbe & Beuf, p. 
diag 1296. 

tual 


INQUURIE'S. 


tual quantity, as they had done before in 
Latin. 


Trxo' the Southern parts of France the | 
TRoUBADOURS | (already mentioned) 
compoſed Sonnets in the Provencal 
Tongue. Soon after them DAN TE, Pe- 
TRACH, and Bocce Accio wrote Poems in 
Italian; and ſoon after theſe, CHAUcER 
flouriſhed in England. From Chaucer, 
thro' Rowley, we paſs to Lords Surry and 
Dorſet ; from them to Spencer, Shaks 
ſpeare, and Fohnſon : after whom came 
Milton, Waller, Dryden, Pope, and a ſuc- 
ceſſion of Geniuſes, down to the preſent 
time. 5 


Tur TREE ITALIAN PotTs, we have 
mentioned, were capital in their kind, 
being not only ſtrong and powerful in 
Sentiment, but, what is more ſurpriſing, 
elegant in their Diction at a'time, when 


* " 
— W W [( tt 2 
* 
* 


See before, p. 411. 
H h 2 the 


Cu. XI. 
— 


— — —— — — — 


— — — . H— —ñ —e — — —— ——— —ũ—ũä bñj— ) —— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I 
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the Languages of England and France were 
barbarous and unpoliſhed. This in Eng- 


liſb is evident from our Countryman, 


CHAUCER, who, even to an Engliſb Rea- 


der appears ſo uncouth, and who yet 
wrote later than the n theſe three. 


Ir 0 N be acknowleged, 
that, if wwe except his Language, for LR ARx- 
ING and Wir he appears equal to the 
beſt of his Contemporaries, and I may add 
even of his & ral 


I CANNOT omit the following ſample of 


tis LITERATURE, | in the Frankelem's Tale. 
In that Poem the fair Dorigen i is made to 


lament the abſence of her much loved 


Arveragus; and, as ſhe fits upon a Cliff, 


beholding the Sea, and the formidable 
Rocks, ſhe breaks forth with terror into 


the following Exclamation. ke, 5 


++ > 


Eternal Gep I that thro' thy Purveyaunce 


ILA EAT -e WVarld by _CERTAIN Go- 


ie 


vernaunce; F 


IN 
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In 1DLE, as men ſayn, YE NOTHING Ch. XI. 
” 


But, ' Lord, 2 grieſſy. fend! 5 . 
blake, 


That ſeem rathir a Four, Conevu's16N 
Of Work, than any FAIR CREATION 


OF such a PERFECT Gop, wiſe, and full 
ftable : 


Way have ye wrought this work unrea= 
ſonable ? $21.19 


Dorigen, after more expoſtulation of 
the ſame ſort, adds 


I wote well Clerkis woll ſayn, as hem leſte, 
By Arguments, that ALL is FOR THE 
BESTE, 
Tuo I ne cannot well the Cauſes ROW 
But thilks God, that made the Winds to 
' blow, © | 
Ay keep my Lord, * 


THERE is an * Pathos in her thus 
quitting thoſe deeper Speculations, to ad- 
H h 3 dreſs 
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dreſs a Prayer for the ſafety of ber Ar- 
Veragus, | 

The Verſe, before quoted . 


To LEAD the World by ceRTAIN Gover- 
aaunge, 


is not only a philgſaphical ian, but pHilgſo- 
phically expreſt. 


The next verſe, 


InIpLE, as Men ſayn, VE NOTHING MAKE, 


is a ſentiment tranſlated literally from 


ARISTOTLE, and which that Philoſopher 
ſo much approved, as ten to repeat jt. 


Taxe one Example— 


'O & @cog 5 1 gde vd h ποj˖,. 
Gor and NATURE MAKE NOTHING IN 


As to what follows, 1 mean that ſpecu- 
lation of learned men, that ALL 1s ron 


Tur BEST; this too we meet in the ſame 


Philo- 


INQUIRIES jt 


Philoſopher, annexed (as it were) to the ch. XI. | 
ſentiment juſt alleged. — 


H vo; Ader Siu er ur, WoTER elena. 
FpoTepov, d Tay 0; To Bex rio e roy 
evdexopurvioy. NATURE, {as has been ſaid 
before) CREATES NOTHING IN VAIN, but 
ALL THINGS FOR THE BEST, out of the 
contingent materials. De Animal. inceſſu. 
C. 12. 


Ir may be fairly doubted, whether 

? Cu AuckR took this from the original 

Greek—'tis more probable he took it from 

the Latin Verſion of the Spaniſh Arabic 

Verfion, which Latin was then current, 

and admitted thro' Weftern Europe for 
the Ariftotelic Text. 


%. 


The ſame thought occurs in one of our 
moſt elegant modern Ballads; tho, whence 
the Poet took it, I pretend not to de- 
cide, n 


H h 4 How 
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P. III. How can they, ſay, that NATURE 
Cai Has NOTHING MADE IN vain? ba. 
| Why then beneath the Water 

Do nipeovus Rocks remain? 
Tuosꝝ Rocks ne eyes diſcover, 
Which Jurk beneath the deep, 

To wreck, &. 


Bur to return ta CHAUCER— 


Ir in the Tale we have juſt quoted; if 
in the Tale of the Nun's Prieſt, and in 
many other of his works, there are theſe 
ſprinklings of . Philoſophy ; if to theſe we 

| add the extenſive Knowlege of Hiſtory, 
Mythology, and various other fubjects, 
which he every where ſhews: we may 
faitly, I think, arrange him among our 
learned Poets, and take from Him an Efti- 
mate of the Literature of the Times, as 
far at leaſt as e by men of _ 
Education. +: Kt 


AFTER having mentioned (as we have 
lately done) PETRARCH and ſome of the 
| e 4 If Ttalians, 
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Valiant, I can by no means omit their CH XI. 
countryman SANNAZARIUS, who flouriſhs IV 
1 in the 9 Tollowing, . 0. whoſe 


Ma AN 


Plan of F; Ning Life inſtead of Paſtoral, y 
cannot be enough admired both fot their 
Latinity and their Sentiment. His fourth 
Ealæue. called . Proteus, written in imi- 
tation of Yjrgi/”s Eclogue called .Silenus, 
may be juſtly valued as a maſter=piece in 
its kind. The following flight ſketch of 
it is ſubmitted to the , 3 


- 
Ll ; 
"I ; . 


„ Two Fiſhermen, failing during a a 
« dark night from Caprea into the Bay of 
Naples, as they filently approach the 
6c Promontory of Minerva, hear PRoTEUs 
« from 'the Shore; ſinging a marvelous 
« Natrative of the range Events, of 
* which thoſe Regions had been the well 
« khown Scene. He concludes with the 
unhappy fate of the Poet's Friend and 
e Patron, Fraue King of Naples, who, 

© having 


x 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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P. III. © having been expelled his: Kingdom, 
WI died an Exile in France,” 


PHILOLOGICAL 


15 1 might be pardoned a en it 
ſhould be on the Elegance of the Num- 
bers, by which this unfortunate part of 
the Tals is introduced. 


Addi triftia fata, et te, guen . ademp- 
tum 
Italia, cc. 


Tus Omiſſion of the u/ua/ Cæſura, in 
the firſt of theſe verſes, naturally throws 
it into that Anapeſiic Nin, ſo finely 
ſuited to folemn Subjects. 


Addit—trifia—fata tt—te quem, &c. 


IT may be obſerved alſo, in how pa- 
thetic, and yet withal, in how manly a way 
Sannazarius concludes. Frederic died in 
a remote region, and was buried, where 


— — 


— 
— 2 — 
„ 


- SM So Homer 5 
Hema di pi—p0u re- 


a — * _— hd ones 


Odyſs. E. 215. 
** 
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he died · J pleqſing, ſays ProTEUs, Ch. AI. 
« far 4 man's remains to reſt in his o EV 


« Country ; and yet for 8 WP Land 
* ſuffices. * 


Grata guies pat riæ, ſed et emnis terra Se- 
pulcrum. 


Tuoskz, who know how much ſooner 
Italy emerged from Barbarity, than the 
reſt of Europe, may chuſe to place SA u 
NAZARIUS rather at the beginning of a 
good age, than at the concluſion of a bad 
one. Their opinion, perhaps, is not 
without foundation, and may be extended 
to FRACASTORIUs, POLITIAN, PoGGlvus, 
and many other eloquent Authors, which 
that Century then produced, when Elo- 
quence was little known elſewhere. 


Brok we quit Poetry, we ſhall ſay 
ſomething upon its /owe// Species, upon 
Acroſtics, Chronograms, M. ings, Altars, 
Egge, Axes, &c. 


THESE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— — — — — — ck ——— 


| 
| 
| 
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P. III.“ Tursg were the poor Taventions of 
mend of Taſte, and yet abſurdly 


aiming at Fame by theſe deſpicable whims. 
Quitting the paths of Simplicity and 
Truth (of which *tis probable they were 
wholly ignorant) they aſpired, like Rope- 
dancers, to Merit, which only lay in fle 
difficulty. The Wings, the Axes, the Altars, 
&c. were wretched Forms, into which 
they tortured poor Words, juſt as poor 
Trees in our Gardens . were formerly 


mangled into Giants, Flower-Pots, Pea- 
cocks, Obeliſcs, &c. | 


"Waozven remembers that ACROSTICs, 
in Verſification, are formed from the 
Initial Letter of every Verſe, will ſee the 


Force and [ngenuity « of yo following de- 
* $ 


Fir, rm and compadh, in three fair Colum:s 
woe, 


O're the ſmooth plain the botd Ackos rics 
move. 


Hicn 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


Hicn re the reſt THE Tow'RING LRA- 
DERS RISE, 


With L1iMBs GIGANTIC and SUPERIOR 
SIZE. 


CHRonoGRAMs, by a different conceit, 
were not confined to INITIAL LETTERS, 
but, as they were 70 deſcribe Dates, THE 
NuMERAL LETTERS, in whatever part 
of the Word they flood, were diſtinguiſhed 
from other Letters by being written in 
CAPITALS. 


Fox example, I would mark by a 
CHRONoGRAM the Date 1506. I take for 
the purpoſe the following Words, 


—feriam fidera vertice; 


and by 4 frange Elevation of CAPITALS 


I compel even Horace to give me fle 
Date required, | 


—feriaM fiDera YVertIce, MDVT. 
Tux Ingenious Author, whom I have 


quoted before, thus admirably deſcribes 
this /econd ſpecies of folly, 
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Nor 
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P. III. Net thus the looſer CHRONOGRAMSs prepart; 
rr" Careleſs their Troops, undiſciplin'd to War; 


With RANK IRREGULAR, CONFUS'D Fey 


ſtand, 


THE CLE IGINS., MINGLING with the 
vnlgar band. 


Ir I have dwelt too long on theſe trifles, 
it is not ſo much for their merit (of which 
they have none) as for thoſe elegant Lines, 
in which they are ſo well deſcribed, 


O the ſame motive I conclude this 
Chapter with ſelecting a few more Lines 
from the ſame ingenious Poem. 


To join theſe ſquadrons, o'er the champain 
came | 


A numerous race, of no ignoble name; 


RID DLE, and RE Bs, Riddle's deareſt 


Son, 


And falſe ConunDRU My and inſidious 


Px; 
Fus TIA, 


FusTIAN, who deigns to tread the N. X. 


ground, — 
And Ron DbEAU, weeling in repeated 
round. 
"On their fair Ae 0 th winds af 
b 
Bean LT AR ts Pris Pry were 


wen 4 *. 


e — 
ET , * * 5 \ . "1 
Pg FO "oh FOE" OS 1 «a l th 


6 


1 ; 3 eee. 
 ® See THE W (Book II. V. 151, &c.) 
ef my valuable Friend, Mr, Cambridge of ITtuictenbam. 


po { 


HL o O L, 


Inud rz 

Doe mOCkk AP, Miert 
uud“ 

Paul the Venetian, and Sr Ion MAN- 
DEVILLE, great Travellers ——S1R Jons 
Fenrkbscur, .@ great * Lawyer — Vis 
valuable Book, addreſt to is Pupil, the 


Prince of Wales —KinG's Col LEO 


Cu PEL i Cambria e, FOUN 
APEL 2 ige, FOUNDED, By 


Henn 1 "SIXTH IT: [dont y 


WAS during this middle Period 
lived thoſe celebrated Travellers, 
PauL THE VENETIAN, and our Country- 
man, SIR JohN MANDEVILLE, 


We have mentioned CaAuceR before 
them, tho' he flouriſhed after both; for 
Chaucer lived till paſt the year 1400, PAuL 
began his Travels in the year 1272, and 
MavDEviLle began his in the year 1322. 

The Reaſon is, Chaucer has been arranged 
with the Poets, already ſpoken of, 


MARC 


I NQ Ugl R. I E 8. 
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Mac Paul, who is the firſt - Writer C. XII. 
of any Note concerning the £aftern Coun - 


tries, travelled into thoſe remote Regions 
as far as the Capital and Court of Cublai 


Chan, the ſixth from that tremendous 


Conqueror Jingiæ Chan*, Paul is a curious 


He Ueſeribes the Capital, CamBalyu, 
to be a ſquate walled in, of Szx miles on 
every fide, having to each ſide three Gates, 
and the ſeveral ſtreets rectilinear, and 


crofling at right angles. 


The Imperial Palace, he tells us, was 
incloſed within a ſquare wall of a mile on 
every ſide, and was magnificently adorned 
with Gilding and Pictures. Twas a 
piece of ſtate, that thro' the grand or 
principal gate no one could enter but the 


Emperor himſelf. 


Wirf the walls of this 2 there 


lo, 
2 — —_— 


® 87 Glpherajin, from p. 281 to p. 306. 
5 33 were 


_— 


and minute Relator of what he ſaw there. 


* * —— 
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P. III. were extenſive Lawns, adorned with 
Trees, and ſtockt with wild animals, ſtags, 


goats, fallow deer, &c. not to mention a 
River, which formed a Lake, filled with 
the fineſt fiſh, 


BesIDEs this, at a League's diſtance 
from the Palace, he deſcribes a ſmall 
Mountain or Hill, planted with Ever- 
greens, in circumference about a mile. 
Here (he tells us) the Emperor had all 
«© the fineſt trees that could be procured, 
brought to him, employing his Ele- 
“ phants for that purpoſe, as the trees 
« were extracted with their roots. 


cc 


« TE Mountain, from its - verdure, 


« was called THE GREEN MoUNTAIN. 


On its ſummit ſtood a fine Palace, diſ- 
tinguiſhed alſo by its Green. Colour, 
« where he (the Great Chan) often retired 
© to enjoy himſelf *.“ 135 

| 13 of SPEAK-= 


n 1 


* 
— - — 
- ͤ—ũ—ä—ä— 8 --- — . ͤ — — : 


»The preceding Extracts are taken from a Latin 
Edition of PavLus VENETUS, ne in a ſmall 


TY Quarto, 


IN QUIRN I E 8. 48+ 


|  Senhianc of the Peron of Cublai, the CI NI 
| n ar gogaeed 1 thus deſcribes him. V 


5 A0 sid Daauigami % 1 
* Heths voutaliy: 'handfome;' of a 
« moderate ſtature; neither too corpulent, 
« nor too lean; having a Countenance 
« ruddy and fair; large eyes; a beautiful 
« Noſe; and all the lineaments of his 
© Body formed in due proportion n 0. 


„ 


1 
* 
- 


Quarto, Coleniæ Brandenburgice, ex officina Georgii 
Schulzii anno 1679. 


As the Book is not rare, nor the ſtile curious, we 


have only given the ſeveral Pages, by way of refe- 
rence. | 


For the Capital, CampaLvy, ſee p. 68. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 10. 


For * Imperial Palace, Lawns adjoining, and the 
Green Mountain, ſee p. 66, 67, Lib. 2. Cap. 9. | 


* Rex CUBLai % homo admodum pulcher, flaturd 
mediocri, non nimis pinguis, nec nimis macilentus, fa- 
ciem habens rubicundam atque candidam, oculos mag nos, 
naſum pulchrum, et omnia corporis lineamenta debitd pro- 
portione confflantia. Mar. Pauli Lib. 2. Cap. 8. 
1 66. Dog dr — 85 


11 2 WI 


P. UI. 
— ſerving, as we conclude, that learned mea 
have imagined this CABAL to be P- 
KIN. in China, founded there by Jingis 
Clan, ſoon after he had eee it. 


PHILOLOGICAL. 
Ws, here quit our Traveller, only ob- 


W HEN WE conſider. the SUSE 
of this mighty Conqueror, who in a man- 
ner ſubdued the vaſt Tract of Aba; we 
are the leſs difficult in believing ſuch mar- 
vellous Relations. The City, the Palace, 
and the Territory around teach us, what 
was the Tafte of him and his Family, 
whoſe boundleſs Empire could admit of 
nothing' minute. 


Ir is too an additional argument for 
Credibility, that, tho the Whole Is Vaſt, 
yet nothing appears either Fooli . or Jo 
poſſible. 


ONE thing is worthy of notice, that, 
tho' PAuL refided in China ſo long, he 
makes no mention of the celebrated 
vs 8 1 1 WALL. 


CRY LETT g EW WW . a= 


IN Q U/LR I Eis. 


WALL. -Was this Jorge(fulneſe E or was 
it nnn 13 


q As t to our de SR Joun 
MANDEVILLE, tho“ he did not travel fo 
far as Marc Paul, he travelled into many 
parts of Ala and Africa; and, after hav- 
ing lived in thoſe Countries for thirty- 
three years, died at A in the * 
1371. 1 


5 


He wrote his Travels in three Lan- 
guages, Latin, French, and Engliſh; from 
the laſt of which Languages we quote, 
taking the liberty, in a few inſtances, to 
modernize the Mord, tho' not in the mi- 
nuteſt ee to change the Me 


We les ourſelves for brevity to a 
ſingle fact. 


TRAVELLING thro Macedonia, he tells 
us, as follows—** In this Country was 


« A&18TOTLE born, in a City, that men 
I i 3 hes - 
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NI III. alto Strayers &, à little from: ehe City 


. of Tragie or Trakyt p An? at Strageri 


* 18 Ariſtotle buried, and there is an Altar 
41 At his Tomb, Wlrefe they make Aa great 
« Feaſt evety Yea8{hs the” he was a Saint. 
Upon this Altar the Lords (or Rulers) 
bid their Great Councils and Aſſem- 
ce blies, forte Hope, khat, thro” the in- 
„ ſpiration of God and of Him, they ſhall 
« have the better counſel F.” | 


Sch was the Veneration (for it was 
more than Honour) paid by the St agirites 
to their Countryman, more than 1 
en vnn r his 6-4 


A. 1 1 


Its antient name in Greet was. Erdyries, 
whence Aristotle was often called, by way of cmi- 
nence, TUN STAGIRITE as being a Citizen there. 

+ See Mandeville's Voyages, Chap. 2. 


* Fw, 


+ Thoſe, who deſire a taſte of THIS GREAT Max's 
PHLLoSOP BY. in Engliſb, may find their curioſity am- 
ply gratified in the laſt work of that learned and acute 
Grecian, Lon D MoxtopDo, which” work he tiles 
AnTiexnT/MeTavraysics; publiſhed in:Quarto at 
Edinburgh, 1779. 


« w*< 


FROM 
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FROM theſe times we paſs over the tri- C. XII. 

umphant reigiv of Henry the Fifth (a 
reign rather of Action than of Letters} to 
that of his unfortunate Son. This was a 
Period, - diſgraced by unſucceſsful wars 
abroad, and by ſanguinary diſorders at 
home. The King himſelf met an untimely 
End, and ſo did his hopeful and high 
ſpirited Son, the Prince of Wales. Yet 
did not even theſe Times keep one Genius 
from emerging, tho' plunged by his 
rank into their moſt tem peſtuous part. 
By this I mean Six Joux ForTEesCuE, 
Chancellor of England, and Tutor to the 
young - Prince, juſt mentioned. As this 
laſt office was a Truſt of the greateſt im- 
portance, ſo he diſcharged it not only with 
conſummate Viſdom, but (what was more) 
with conſummate Virtue. 


His Tract Id PRAISE of THE Laws. 
OF ENGLAND *, is written with the no- 


bleſt 


* This Book, which he tiles DE Lauprisus Lx- 
GUM ANGLI1Z, is written in Dialogue between him- 


114 ſelf, 
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P. III. bleſt view that man ever wrote; written Fo 

— to inſpire his Pupil with a Love of the 
Country he was to govern, by ſhewing 
him that, To GoveRN BY THOSE/ ADMI- 
RABLE Laws, would make him a ran 
GREATER PRINCE, than the moſt un- 
LIMITED DEesPOTI8M “. | 


Tuis he does not only prove by a detail 
of particular Laws, but by an accurate 


— — 
—— 


ſelf, and the young Prince his Pupil, and was ori- 
ginally in Latin. "The great Selden thought it worthy 
of. a Commentary, and ſince that it has been publiſhed 
and enriched with additional Notes by Mr. Gregor. A 

new Edition was given ann. 1775» and the Latin Text 
ſubjoined. 


* See of Forteſcue's Work, Chap. IX. and XIII. and, 
above all, Chap. XIV. where he tells us the Poſſibility 
of doing amiſs, (which is the only Privilege an abſolute 
Prince enjoys above a limited one) can be. called Ax 
ADDITION or POWER no other, than we fo call A 
Poss18ILITY TO DECAY, OR TO DIE, See p. 41 of 
the Engliſh Verſion. 


'Tis worth obſerving that 1 in his dialogue, 
gives theſe ſine ſentiments to the young Prince, after he 
has heard much and due Reaſoning upon the excellence 
ol out Conſtitution. See Chap. XXXIV. p. 119. 

7 com- 
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compatiſom betweetr tlie ſtare of England C. XII. 
and France, one of which he mukes 4 
Land of Liberty, che other of Servithur. 
His thirty- fifth and thirty-ſixth Chapters 
upon this ſubjeck are invaluable, and 
ſhould be read by every ENGLISHMAN, 
who hotiours that NAME. : 


TrRo' theſe and the other Chapters, we 
perceive an intereſting Truth, which is, 
that the capital parts of our Conſtitution, 
the Trial by Furies, the Abhorrence of 
Tortures, the Sovereignty of Parliament as 
well in the granting of Money, as in the 
making and repealing of Laws, I ſay, 
that all theſe, and many other ineſtimable 
privileges, exiſted THEN, as they do now ; 
were not new projects of the Day, but 
SACRED FoRMs, to which Ages had _— 
a venerable San#ion *, 


As 


A A th. — — — ** — 


* For trial by Juries, ſee of this Autor Chap. XX, 
XXI, and XXII.— For his abhorrence of Torture, 
; ſee 
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PyjbH- | As. for the LITERATURE; of this: Great 
Man, which! is more immediately to our 
purpoſe). he appears to have been a Reader 
of Ar; Molle, Diodorus Hculus, Cicero, Quinc- 
tilian, Seneca: Jegetius, Boethius, and many 
other Ancients 3 to. haye. been not un- in- 
formed i in the Authors and Hiſtory, of /ater 
Ages; to have been deeply knowing not 
onl in c J1ows.gf, his an Country (where 
he attained, the, higheſt dignity they could 
beſtow). but in tlie Roman or Civil Law, 
which he holds to be far inferior *; we 
muſt add to this a maſtery inſight i into the 
State and 2 of the bon Na- 


bias, 


* 


* pa 


\ ” 
* * * * p 
1 * F 22 _ _—_ * 1 FW” 3 "OR 
„ >” — „ — _— —e 


* 


. 
= _ 


ſer Chap, XXIII. For the Tevereignty of Feser 
ſee Chap, IX, XIII, XVIII, XXXVI, particularly 


p. 118 of the Engliſh Jerſion.— For the high antiquity 
of our Laws and Conflitution, fee Chap. XVII. 


The inferiority of the Reman Law to out own, is a 
Doctiiue be itrongly inculcates. See above all Chap. 
IX, XIX, &c. alſo Chap. XXXIV, where he nobly 
reprobatit, as he had oy. before i in 2 Chap. IX, that 


"a 


infamous 


INQUIRIES: 4 


PexHAPs a perſon of Rank, even at C. XII. 
preſent, need not wiſh to be better inſti= = 
tuted, if he had an 027 wigs to waar above 
the 1 e e Poliſh. Wasen 


vy 


© — *% aw 


WN muſt not conclude, without ob- 
ſerving that the Taſte for Gothic Archi- 
tecture ſeems never to have been ſo elegant, 
as during this period ; witneſs that ex- 
quiſite ſtructure, built by Henry the Sixth, 
I mean THE .CHarer or KIxd's Cor- 
LEGE in Cambridge. 


— — 


jnſunous der, Quod PRINCIPI placuit, LE GIS ha- 
bet Vigerem; à Maxim, well becoming an Oriental 
Caliph, but hardly decent even in a Hocbrer Raman 
* 


CHAP. 
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3 NATURAL Cx — — its 
Idea the ſame in all Times — Tuxss A- 

IAN TEMPEST Tee of VIRGIL, and 
Hen Ac - MiLToN, in Heriting 
W aradife- — exhibited of late ears firſt in 

_ Pifkures— thence irangſerredto En ok isn 
Gardens — not wanting fo the enlightened 
Few of the middle Age proved in Lz- 
LAND, PETRARCH, 42@SANNAZARLUS, 
— compariſon between the Younger Cv - 
VS, and PHILIP LE r BEL — 


r let us tal for 1 homent Goin 

the elegant Works of ART to. the 
more elegant Works of NATURE. The 
two ſubjects are ſo zearly allied, that he 
fame Taſte uſually reliſhes them both. 


Now there 1s nothing more certain, 
than that the Face of inanimate Nature has 
been at all times captivating. The Yulgar, 


indeed, look no farther than to Scenes of 
Culture, 


I'NQ UI. RLHELS: 
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Culture; bedauſe: alla their Views mettly GIN 


that tie ſnie Barley; that tis. rich Glo · 
ver; asg an Ox or an Aſs, if they nould; 
ſpeak, wauld inform us. But Er Lalla 
have nobler views; and the they, give ta 
Culture is due Praiſe, they can be de- 


lighted with natura! Beauties, where Cut. | 


4? KL \ 
ture was never known. | 


- Aces ago they have celebrated with en- 
chuſiaſtic rapture, % Weg, 7etired. Vale, 
« with 4. River ruſhing thro. it j 4 Hale 
** having it's ſides formed by two immenit 
«© and oppoſite Mountains, and thoſe fides 
« diverſified by Woods, Precipices, Rob 
and romantic Caverns.” Such was the 
Scene, produeed by the River Pentur, as 
it ran between the Mountains, Olympus 
and O/a, in that well known Vale, the 
THESSALIAN TEeMee®, a"! 

W VI ROI. 


14 =P 
* 
Tis 77TH : 


* 
84 1 


— — 


* Eft nemus Hæmoniæ, prærupta guad undigue claudi: 
Silva: vocant TEMPE. Per que Venbus ab imo 


Effuſus 


terminate in ¶rility. They: only:zemavie, —— 


PHILOLOGICAL 


P.1IL [Vircrrt and ''Horkct, the firſt for 
— Faſcamong the Nomant, appear to have 


been enamoured with Beauties of this 
character. Honk Ac prayed for a Villa, 
where there was 4 Garden, a Rivulet, 
and above theſe 4 little Gow. vs) 


of 
* 74 19 2811 184 5 G4 


Hortus bi, 15 tecto vicinus Jjugis aque 
fons, 
Et * Si luæ ſuper hit foret. 
19-1107 2190 S761 Sat. VI. 2. 


VIX II wiſhed to enjoy Rivers, and 
Woods, and to be hid under immenſe ſhade 
in the cool valleys of Mount Hæmus 


0 qui me gehidis in Vallibus Hemi 
Siftat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra * 
Georg. II. 486. 


= ds 1 1 
- 


— 


Effuſus Pindo Jpumoſis volvitur __ 
. gravi, &c. 


Ovid. Metam. Lib. I. 568. 


A fuller and more ample account of this beautiſul 
ſpot may be found in the Fir/? Chapter of the Third 
Book of Alian's Various IO 


Tur 


LNG UPI RI E S. 


Taz great ELEMENTS of this ſpedies Ill. 


of Beauty, according to 7he/? Principles, 
were WATER, Woop, and RE 
GrouND; to which may be added a* Gurt 


that is to lay,” LAWN. Ti Is the happy 


\'Y £1413 EXITED B 


Mixture of thele - for, that 90 75 very 


SAFES 112 31 14 


mylierioys Mixture of, och B ents 


(perhaps at s ſomple, and not more in in Here 
that produces a World or ver. ; 


A envy eich en! moni 


leg 


Virgil amd Horace having e 8 
we may quote, with equal truth our great 


countryman, Mil rox. Speakingiof the 


Flowers of Param lifes. he de them 


Flowers, 


4 
2 3 TY 


—— Whic/) NOT NICE ART 
In beds, and curious . but Narukr 


BOON 

Pours forth profuſe on hill, and "dale and 
Plain. 
VI BY * p. 1. 10 245. 


SOON 
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E, HII. Soo after this he meg an 
—— 


” 4 48 
't 


Vf! 
C3495? 1 2 115 
x 


. this wes the Place, "el 
h 4 happy rural T of y VARIOUS Mv. f 


| rk O2@Þ 3: 
aft explains this Var ETY, by! recount- 


ing the Lawns, che Flocks, the Hillocks, 
the Valleys, the- Grotis, the Waterfalls, 
the Lakes, &c. &c. and i in another Book, 
deſeribing the approach of Raphael, he 
informs us, that this divine Meſſenger 


n Nr: Groves of Myrrh, _ 


N 1d few ring Otars,” Caf, Nard and 


"Balm, © 
A Wirpterness of Sweers ; for Nature 


here 
Wanton d as in her prime, and play d Ar 


WILL 
Her Virgin-fancys, pouring forth more 
feet, 


Hild ABOVE RuLe: or Art, ENORMOUS 


BLISS, WIT 
Fa P, L. IV. 292- 


Tur 


INQUIRIES. 


Tur Painters in the preceding Century C. XIII. 
ſeem to have felt the power of theſe El- 


ments, and to have transferred them into 
their Landſcapes with ſuch amazing force, 
that they appear not ſo much to have /- 
' lowed, as to have emulated Nature. Claude 
de Lorraine, the Pouſfins, Salvator Roſa, 
and a; few more, may. be called ſuperior 
Artiſis in this paces Taſte. 


Our. Gena in tha, mean time were 
taſteleſs and inſipid. Thoſe, who made 
them, thought he [farther they wandered 
from Nature, the nearer they approached 
the Sublime. Unfortunately, where they 
travelled, no Sublime was to be found; 
and the farther they went, the farther 
they left it behind, 


Bur Perfettion, alas! was not the 
work of a day. Many Prejudices were 
to be removed; many gradual Aſcents 
to be made; Aſcents from Bad to Good, 
and from Good to Better, before the deli- 

K k ciou⸗ 
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P. III. cious Amenities of a Claude or a Pouſjin 
could be rivalled in a Stour-head, a Hagley, 
or a Stow; or the tremendous Charms of a 
Salvator Roſa be equalled in the Scenes 
of a Peircefield, or a Mount Edgecumb. 


Nor however to forget the ſubje of 
our Inquiry.— Tho“ twas not before the 
preſent Century, that we eſtabliſhed a 
chaſter Taſte; tho' our neighbours at this 
inſtant are but learning it from us; and 
tho? to the Vulgar every where it is totally 
incomprehenſible (be they Vulgar in rank, 
or Vulgar in capacity): yet, even in the 
darkeſt periods we have been treating, 
periods, when Taſte is often thought to 
have been loſt, we ſhall ſtill diſcover an 
enlightened few, who were by no means 
inſenſible to the power of Zheſe beauties. 


How warmly does LELAND deſcribe 
Guy's Cliff; SANNAZARIUs, his Villa of 
Mergilline; and PETR Aken, his favourite 
Vauctuſe ? | | e 

Ny | TAKE 
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TakE Guy's Crirr from Leland in C. XIII 


his own o/d Engliſh, mixt with Latin 


« It is a place meet for the Muſes ;. there 
« 75 Sylence.z a praty. wood; antra in vivo 
% ſaxo ;, (Grottos in the living Rock) he 
« River. roting over the ſtones with a praty 
« noyſe.” His Latin is more elegant— 
Nemuſculum ibidem opacum, fontes liquidi 
et gemmei, prata florida, antra muſcoſa, 
riui leuit et per ſaxa decurfus, ge 
tudo et quires ago Oe 


MEeRGI1LLINE, the Villa of Sannaza- 


rius near Naples, is thus ſketched. in dif- 


ferent" parts of his Poems. 


Exciſo in ſcopulo, fluctus unde aurea canos 
Deſpictens, celſs ſe culmine MERGILLINE 
Attollit, nautiſque procul vententibus Mert. 

Sannaz. De partu Virgin. I. 25. 


1 
1 8 ll. ett. me” 2 1 » . 


* See, Leland's Itinerary, Vol. IV. p. 66. 


Kk 2 Rupis 
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R upis O! Sacre, pelagique cuſtos, 


Villa, Nympharum _—_— et 3 
Doridos 
Tu mihi ſolos nemorum receſſus 


Dat, et herentes per opaca lauras 
Sara: Tu, fontes, Aganippedumque 


Antra recludis. | 
Ejuſd. Epigr. I. 2. 


—— uequ in primis mihi grata miniſtrat 
Otia, Muſarumque cavas per ſaxa latebras, 
MERGILLINA ; novos fundunt ubi citria 
flores, 
Citria, Medorum ſacros referentia lucos. 
Ejuſd. De partu Virgin. III. ſub fn. 


De Fonte Mergillino. 


Eft mihi rivo vitreus perenni 


Font, arenoſum prope littus, unde 
Sæpe deſcendens fbi nauta rores 


Haurit amicos, &c. 
Ejuſd. Epigr. II. 36. 


"T WOULD 


* 


bu 
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*TwouLD be difficult to tranſlate theſe oC xm. 
elegant Motſels—'Tis ſufficient to expreſs —v—= 


what they mean, col/eively—*< that the 
« Villa of MRRGILLIN A had ſolitary 
« Woops; had Groves of Laurel and 
« Citron; had GRoTTos in the Rock, 
« with Rivurzrs and SPRINGS; and 
* that from 1Ts Lor TY SITUATION it 
vs lookt down upon the Sea, and com- 
% manded an extenſive proſpect.“ 


Tris no wonder that ſuch @ Villa ſhould 
enamour ſuch an Owner. So ſtrong was 
his affection for it, that, when during 
the ſubſequent Wars in Jaly, it was de- 


moliſhed by the Imperial Troops, this 


unfortunate Event was ſuppoſed to have 
haſtened his end “. 


U 
So we learn from Paulus Jovius, the writer of 
bis Life, publiſhed with his Poems by Gr @vius, in a 
ſmall Edition of ſome of the Italian Poets, at Amſier- 
dam, in the year 1695. 


KK 3 V AU- 


; 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Vavervse Vallis Clauſa) the favou- 


Wy— rite retreat of PETRARCH, was a romantic 
Scene, not far from Avignon. 


„ It is a VALLEY, having on each 


* hand, as you enter, immenſe Cliffs, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Fc 


cc 
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but claſed up at one of its Ends by a 
ſemi-circular Ridge of them ; from 
which incident it derives its name. One 
of the moſt ſtupendous of theſe Cliffs 
ſtands in the front of the ſemi-circle, 
and has at its foot an opening into an 
immenſe Cavern. Within the moſt re- 


tired and gloomy part of this Cavern is 


a large oval Baſon, the production of 
Nature, filled with pellucid and un- 
fathomable Water ; and from this re- 
ſervoir iſſues a River of reſpectable 
magnitude, dividing, as it runs, the 
Meadows beneath, and winding thro'the 
Precipices, that impend from above *.“ | 


\. 


SIP 


* Sce Memoires pour la Vie de Francois Petrargue, 


Quarto, Tom. I. p. 231, 341, 342. See alſo Pln, 


Nat. Hiſt, L. XXVIII. c. 22, 


Tris 
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Tuts is an imperfect ſketch of that CI. 
ſpot, where PrTRARCAH ſpent his time 


with ſo much delight, as to ſay that hit 
alone was Life to him, the reſt but a ſtate 
of puniſhment. 


In the two preceding Narratives I 
ſeem to ſee an anticipation of that Taſte 
for natural Beauty, which now appears 
to flouriſh thro' Great Britain in ſuck 
perfection. It is not to be doubted that 


the Owner of Mergillina would have been 


charmed with Mount Edgecumb; and 7he 
Owner of Vaucluſe have been e 
with Prercefield. 4 


WHEN we read in XENOPHeN “, that 
the younger CyRus had with his own 


hand planted trees for Beauty, we are 
not ſurpriſed, tho? pleaſed with the Story, 


» * 
__ — 


* See the Oeconamics of Xenophan, where this Fact 


is related, 
K k 4 as 


Fg PHILOLOGICAL 


P. III. as the Age was poliſhed, and Cyrus an 

wyr— caccompliſhed Prince. But, when we read 
that in the beginning of the 14th Cen- 
tury,”a King of France (PIII LE BELL) 
ſhould make it penal to cut down a' Tree, 
gui a efte garde pour ſa beaulte, which had 
been preſerved rox 1Ts BEAUTY ; tho 
we praiſe the Law, we cannot help being 
ſurpriſed, that the Prince ſhould at ſuch 
a period have been ſo far enlightened “. 


* . 
" * 9 * 55 . : 
- 45 2 „ . : . j # 3 
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— 
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See a valuable Work, intitled Obſervations on the 
Statutes, chiefly on the antient, &c. p. 7, by the Hond", 
Mr. Barrington; a work, concerning which ie is dif- 
ficult to decide, whether it be more entertaining, or 
more inſtcuQtive, 


INQUIRIES, 


CH AP. XIV. 


SUPERIOR LITERATURE and KNOWLEGE 
both of the. Greek and Latin CLERO, 
whence—BARBARITY and IGNORANCE 
of the LaiTY, whence — Samples of =_ 
Lay-manners, in a Story from ANNA 
CoMNENA's Hiſlory — Cuuxcn Au- 
THORITY tmgenouſly employed to check 
Barbarity—the ſame Authority employed 
for other good purpoſes—to ſave the poor 
Fews—to flop Trials by Battle — more 
ſuggeſted concerning Lay-manners—Fera- 
city of the NoRTHERN LAYMEN, whence 
different Cauſes aſſigned—INvENTIONsS 
during the. dark Ages — great, tho the In- 
ventors often unknown— Inference ariſ- 
ing from theſe Inventions. 


EFORE I quit the LaTins, I ſhall Chap. 
ſubjoin two or three Obſervations on XIV. 
. | nn ned ; 
TE EvROPEANS in general. ; 


; Tur 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Tur ſuperior Characters for Literature 


, here enumerated, whether in the Weſtern 


or Eaftern Chriſtendom (for 'tis of Chriften- 
dom oily we are now ſpeaking) were by 
far the Freater part of them Nerkei- 
As Ties. won 


In ena we have ſelected from 
among THE CarrKks the Patriarch of Con- 


flantimple, Pxor ius; MichAzT Pser- 


Lus; EUsT AThoss and EusTRATIUs, 
both of Epiſcopal Dignity; Pl Auupxs; 
Cardinal 'BessaRt0— from ameng THE 
LaTiws, #ererable BEDB; GBERBERTVUS, 
afterwards PoE SyYtvEesSTER THE Sf- 


cop; Ivourenvs, Abbot of Croyland; 


HII DREBPRT, Archbiſhop of Tours; PETER 
ABELARD ; JoHN OF SALISBURY, Biſbop 
of Chartres; RooGER Bacon; FaAxcis 
PETRARCH ; many Monkiſh Hiſtorians ; 
Antas . afterwards Porz Pius 
THE SeconD, & c. ; 


SOME= 


INQUIRIES. 


SOMETHING has been already ſaid con- Chap. 
cerning each of theſe, and other Eecl- XIV. 


fiaftics*. At preſent we ſhall only remark, 
that *twas neceſſary, from their very Pro- 
Mon, that they ſhould read and write; 
accompliſhments, at that time z/ually cons 
fined to themſelves. 


Tnosg of the Weftern Church were 
obliged to acquire ſome knowlege of La- 
TIN; and for GREEK, to thoſe of the 
Eaſtern Church it was till (with a few 
Corruptions) their native Language. 


Ir we add to theſe Preparations their 
mode of Life, which, being attended moſtly 
with a decent competence, gave them im- 
menſe leiſure ; 'twas not wonderful that, 


» * * WE „ 
— —— 


— 1 


— 4 * * — 


* Thoſe, who wiſh to ſee more particulars con · 
cerning theſe learned Men, may recur to their Names 
in the Index, or, if he pleaſe, may conſult the Third 
Part of theſe Inquiries, in Chapters IV, IX. X. XI. 
XIV. 


among 


gos | 
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P. III. among Such a multitude, the more merito- 
* rious ſhould emerge, and ſoar by dint of 
Genius above the common herd. Similar 


Effects proceed from ſimilar Cauſes. The 
Learning of Egypt was poſſeſt by their 
Pries; who were likewiſe left from their 
inſtitution to a life of leiſure *. 


For, THE LAiTY on the other ſide, 
who, from their mean Education, wanted 
all theſe Requiſites, they were in fact no 
better than what Dryden calls them, 4 
tribe of Iſſachar; a race, from their cradle 
bred in Barbarity, and Ignorance. 


A Sample of theſe illuſtrious Laymen 


may be found in Anna Comnena's Hiſ- 


tory of her Father Alexius, who was 


te hs 


—— — com — 


* Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of Egypt, informs us — ixt 
Yap nheln gy0)agew To Tww dj ihveg — For there 
(meaning in Egypt) THE TrIBE or PRIESTS wer? 
left TO LEAD A LIFE oF LEISURE; Arift. Metaph. 
. 

Grecian 
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Grecian Emperor iti the eleventh Century, Ch ap." 
when the firſt CR US ADE arrived at Con- XI. 


ſantinople. So promiſcuous a Rout of rude 


Adventurers could not fail of giving um- 
brage to the Byzantine Court, which was 


ſtately and ceremonious, - and conſcious 


ae of its r tors _— 
AFTER "LI code the Ce per⸗ 
mitted them to paſs into Aa thro' the 


Imperial Territories, upon their Leaders 


ny, + _ n of ae to thiy* x eeygh 


WHraT han at the ns 
of this Ceremonial, is thus related by the 
fair Hiſtorian above mentioned. 


« Arr. the Commanders being aſ- 
* ſembled, and GoDFREY oF BULLOIGN 
* himſelf among the reſt, as ſoon as the 
% Oath was finiſhed, one of the Counts 
* had the audaciouſneſs to ſeat himſelf 


1 * bf the Emperor - upon his throne, 
« Ear 


- 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


P. H. Bar Baldwin, one of their own people, 
approaching, took rie Count by the 


hand made him riſe from the throne, 
ce and rebuked him for his inſolence, 


Tux Count role, bot made no reply, 
% except it was in his own unknown 
« Jargon to mutter abuſe upon the Em- 


* Ow. 


60 Warn all things were diſpatched, 
«< the Emperor ſent for this man, and 
«© demanded, who he was, whence he came, 
« and of what Lineage? — His anſwer 
« was as follows I am a genuine FRANK, 
% and in the number of their Nobility. 
% One thing I know, which is, that in 4 
certain part of the Country I came from, 
* and in a place, where three ways meet, 
« there ſtands an antient Church, where 
% very one, who has à deſire to engage in 
* ſingle Combat, having put himſelf ints 
& fighting order, comes and there imploret 

* the 
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« the afiftance ' f the Deity, and ten Gap. 
« waits in expeciation of fome ant that Va 

1 a Wy | — 
« will dare attack him. On this pat I 
« MYSELF waited. a long timey"pxpiitiny 
% and feeking ſome one, that would arrive, 
& and fight me. But THE MAN, THAT 
% WaULD DARE THIs, Was no where to 
« 6 fondd*%. rh, wh bg rg 


g . 1 * 
ak LY __ 7 Fay 5 th. 


6 
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* Thoſe, who attend to this Story, and who have, 
peruſed any of the Hiſtories of Chivalry, in particular 
an ingenious French Treatiſe upon the ſubject, in two 
ſmall Volumes 8vg. publiſhed at Paris, in the year 
1759, intitled, Memoires ſur Pancienne Chevalerie, will 
perceive that the much admired Don Quixote is not 
Imaginary Churucter, but à Character, drawn aſter the 
real Manner; of the times. Tis true indeed, the 
Character is ſomewhat” heightened; but even lere the 
vitty Author has contrived to make it probably yp 
ingeniouſly adding a certain mixure of Henin vn 


| Theſe. Romantic Heroes were not wholly bf 
even in periods far later than the Cruſades. THE 
CuevALIER BAYarD flouriſhed under Francis the 
Firſt of France, and Lond HerBERT QF CHER- 
BURY under James and Charles the Firfl of England. 2 


* 
' * 
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E. M. © Tux Emperor, having heard this 
1 * ſtrange Narrative, replied pleafantly— 
* If at the time, when you ſought War, 
« yon could not find it, a Seaſon is now 
„coming, in which "you will find War. 
% enough. T therefore give you "this ad. 
4 vice: not to place yourſelf either inthe 
«© Rear of the Army, or in the Front, 
« but to keep among thoſe, who fupport the 
Centre; for I have long had Inowlege 
* of the Turkiſh method in their Wars*,” 


Tuis was one of thoſe CounTs, or 
Barons, the petty Tyrants of Weſtern 
Europe; men, who, when they were not 
eogaged in general wars, (ſuch as the 
ravaging of a neighbouring Kingdom, 
the maſſacring of Infidels, Heretics, &c.) 
dad no other method of filling up their 


# 
— 0 = — 
* 


See Ama Comnend's Hiſtory of her Father, Fe. 
Gr. Lat. p. 300. 


leiſure, 


I N-Q U-I © EES. 42 


leiſure, than, .thrg' help of theit .Haſſals, Qtapz 


Sb 
by waging war upon one anothes.: -. 


= — —— => 


ae 

Anp here the 3 at Wiſdom of 
THE: CHURCH cannot enough be admired, 
when by ler authority (which was then 
mighty) ſhe endeavoured to ſharten that 
ſcene: of Bloodſhed, which ſhe could not 
totally prohibit. ThE TRUCE or Gop 
(a name given it purpoſely to render 
the meaſure more ſolemn enjoined theſe 
ferocious Beings, under the terrors of Ex- 
communication, not to fight from Wegneſ- 
day Evening to Monday Morning, out of 
reverence to the Myſtertes, accompliſhed 
on the other four days ; the Aſeenſi on On 
Thurſday; the Cruc axon | on F riday 'j the 
Deſcent to Hell on Saturday; and the Ke 


ſurrection on Sunday *. 
1 hope 


” 2 1 © 8B! 1 ff 4a. A HERE - - TY 
* 8 . . 1 m .! <7 22 — _ 
— 4 q - — 3 


8 — * n ii 


See any of the Church Hiſtories of che time, in 
particular an ingenious French Book, entitled Hire 
Ecdleftaſtique, in two Volumes, 12mo, digeſted into 

L1 Annalt, 
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PHILOLOGICAL 
'1I hope a farther obſervation will be 


* pardoned, when I add that the /ame Hu- 


2 
* 


manity prevailed during the fourteenth 


Century, and that Ae terrors of CHvrcy 
PoweR were then held forth with an in- 


tent equally laudable. A dreadful plague 


at that period deſolated all Europe. The 
Germans, with no better reaſon than their 


. own /enſeleſs Superſtition, imputed this ca- 


lamity to %, Jews, who then lived among 
them in great opulence and fplendour. 
Many thouſands of theſe unhappy people 
were inhumanly maſfacred, till the Pope 


benevolently interfered, and prohibited by 


the ſevereſt Bulls fo mad and ſanguinary 
a proceeding “. 


2 * _— —— 


— 


— 


Annals, and having the ſeveral years marked in the 
courſe of the Narrative. Go to the-years 1027, 1031, 
1041, 1068, 1080. 


* See the Church Hiſtories about the middle of the 
fourteenth Century, and Petrarch's Life. 
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tions of Church Power, as they both oc- XIV. 


cur within the period of this Inquiry. 1 
might add a third, I meannthe oppoſing 
and endeavouring to cheek that abſurdeſt 
of all Practices, Tus, TRIAL BY BAT- 
kT, Which. Spelman expteſsly tells us that 
THE: C nunc in all ages condemned u. 


Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the Fact 
juſt related concerning the mannered 
Count, at the Court of Conſtantinople, is 
rather, againſt the order of Chronology, 
for it happened during the . firſt Cruſades. 
It ſerves however to ſhew the Manners of 
the Latin or Weſtern. Lait. in the begin- 


ning of that Holy Mar. They did not, 


as goa 


in a ſucceſſion of years, grow better, but 


_ worſe, 


4 o 
9 = 
FS % lf OO EPS Fas 971 8 F 4 4 a* M ” 2 2" 1 14 


* Truculentum morem in omni &vo acriter inſeclarunt 
Tugor oe, &c, See belore, p. 243. 
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P. III. I hope a farther obſervation will be 
n pardoned, when I add that he ſame Hu- 
maanity prevailed during the fourteenth 
Century, and that Ae terrors of Cuvrcn 
PoweR were then held forth with an in- 
tent equally laudable. A dreadful plague 
at that period deſolated all Europe. The 
Germans, with no better reaſon than their 
. own /enſeleſs Superſtition, imputed this ca- 
lamity to the Fews, who then lived among 
them in great opulence and fplendour. 
Many thouſands of theſe unhappy people 
were inhumanly maſfacred, till ce Pope 
benevolently interfered, and prohibited by 
the ſevereſt Bulls fo mad and ſanguinary 

a proceeding *. 


—— 


Annals, and having the ſeveral years marked in the 
courſe of the Narrative. Go to the years 1027, 1031, 


1041, 1068, 1 080. 


* See the Church Hiſtories about the middle of the 
fourteenth Century, and Petrarch's Life. | 
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could not omit /wo fuck ſalutary exer- Chap. 
tions of Church Power, as they both oc- XIV. 


cur within the period of this Inquiry. I 
might add a third, I meanuthe oppoſing 
and endeavouring to check that abſurdeſt 
of all Practices, TUR TRIAL BY BAT- 
TIE, which..Spe/man.expteſsly tells us that 
THE: CHURCH-in all ages condemned *. 


IT muſt be confeſſed, that the Fact 
zuſt related concerning the anmannered 
Count, at the Court of Conſtantinople, is 
rather againſt the order of Chronology, 
for it happened during the. firſt Cruſades. 
It ſerves however to ſhew the Manners of 
the Latin or V. ern Laity,. in the begin- 


ning of that Holy Mar. They did not, 
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in a ſucceſſion of years, grow better, but ; 


worſe, 


- 
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Fruculentum morem in omni &vo acriter inſectarunt 
TrxtoLoOGI, &c, See before, p. 243. | 
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Tas a Century after, that another 


—— Cruſade, in their march againſt Infidels, 


ſacked this very City ; ; depoſed the then 
Emperor; and committed Devaſtations, 
which no one would have committed, but 
the moſt ignorant, as well as cruel Barba- 


rians. If we deſcend not at preſent to 


particulars, it is, becauſe we have already 


quoted ſo largely from Nicetas, in a former 
Chapter “. | 


Bur a Queſtion here occurs, eaſier to 
propoſe, than to anſwer.—* To what are 
« we to attribute this character of FERO- 


% CITY, which ſeems to have then pre- 
« wvailed thro THE LAITY or EuRoPx ? 


* See Part III. chap. 5, and Abulpharagius, 
p. 282, who deſcribes their indiſeriminate Cruelty in 
a manner much reſembling that of their Brother Cru- 


ſaders at Bezieres, and that nearly about the ſame 
time, See before, p. 409. 


SHALL 
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SHALL we ſay, 'twas CLIMATE, and Chap. 
THE NATURE OF THE CounTry?—Theſe &IV. 


we muſt confeſs have in ſome inſtances. 
great Influence. ; 


The Indians, ſeen a few years ſince by 
Mr. Byron in the ſouthern parts of Sof 
America, were brutal and ſavage to an 
enormous excels. One of them, for a 
trivial offence, murdered his own Child 
(an infant) by daſhing it againſt the 
Rocks. The Cyclopes, as deſeribed by 


Homer, were much of the ſame ſort; 
each of them gave Law to his own Fa- 


mily, without regard for one another ; 
and beſides this, they were Atheits and 


Man-eaters. 


May we not ſuppoſe, that a ſtormy ſea, 
together with a frozen, barren, and in- 
hoſpitable ſhore might work on the Imagi- 
nation of theſe Indians, fo, as by baniſh- 
ing all pleaſing and benign Ideas, to fill 

| LI 3 them 


— 


8 
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P. III. them with habitual Gloom, and a Propen- 
= x,” fity to be cruel?—or might not the tre- 


mendous Scenes of Etna have had a like 


Effect upon the Cyclapes, who lived amid 
Smoke, Thunderings, Eruptions of Fire, 
and Earthquakes? If we may believe 
Fazelius, who wrote upon Sicihy about 
two hundred years ago, the Inhabitants 
near Etna were in his time a ſimilar 


Race *. 


Ir therefore theſe limited Regions had 
ſuch an effect upon their Natives, may 
not a ſimilar Effect be preſumed from tie 
vaſt Regions of the North? May not its 
cold, barren, uncomfortable Climate have 
made its numerous Tribes equally rude 
and /avage ? 


IF this be not enough, we may add 
another Cauſe, I mean their profound Ig no- 


_— 


— —ͤ—ę 
2 gu . * 


* gee Fazelius de Rebus ſeculis, L. II. c. 4. 
Yallces 
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rauce. Nothing mends Tue Minp more Chap. 
than CuLTURE, to which theſe Emi- XIV. 
— mmm 


grants had no deſire, either from Ex- 
ample or Education, to lend a patient 
Ear. ff 


We may add a farther Cauſe ſtill, which 
is, that, when they had acquired Coun- 
tries better than their own, they /ertled 
under the ſame Military Form, thro' which 
they had conguered; and were in fact, 
when ſettled, a fort of Army after a Cam- 
paign, quartered upon the wretched re- 
mains of tie antient Inhabitants, by 
whom they were attended under the 
different names of Seri, Vaſſals, Vil- 
lains, &c. | | 


'Twas not likely the Ferocity of theſe 
Conquerors ſhould abate with regard to 
their Vaſſal,, whom, as ſtrangers, they 
were more likely to ſuſpect, than to 
love. 


Ll 4 'Twas 
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' Twas not likely it ſhould abate with 
regard to one another, when the Neigl- 
bourhgod of their Caſtles, and the Conti. 
guity of their Territories, muſt have given 
occaſions (as we learn from Hiſtory) for 
endleſs Altercation, But this we leave to 
the learned in FE UuDPAL TENMURES. 


Wr ſhall add to the preceding Remarks 
one more ſomewhat ngular, and yet per- 
fectly different; which is, that tho' the 
Darkneſs in Weſtern Europe, during the 
Period here mentioned, was (in Scripture 
Language) a Darkneſs that might be felt, 
yet is it ſurpriſing that, during a Period 
ſo obſcure, many admirable Inventions 
found their way into the world ; I mean 
ſuch as Clocks, Teleſcopes, Paper, Guns= 
powder, the Mariners Needle, Printing. 
and a number here omitted *. 


— 


* See two ingenious Writers on this Subject, 
Palydore Virgil, De Rerum Inventoribus ; and Pan- 
cirellus, De Rebus perditis et inventis. 
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T Is ſurpriſing too, if we conſider the Chap. | 
importance of theſe arts, and their erten- XIV. 
Aue utility, that it ſhould be either un- 

known, or at leaſt Es _ whom . 

were invented. 6 | *on 


A lively Fancy might almoſt imagine, 
that every Art, as it was wanted, had 
ſuddenly ſtarted forth, addreſſing "thoſe 
that ſought it, as Eneas did his compa- 
NIONS — 


= "IP 2 = 20 . * 
SET d 


15 


1 
v : 
1 
Ys 
„ 
&K 
.* 0 
* 
' 

| had 
4 


—Coram, quem quaritis, adſum. 
Vino. 


« „ * cow << 


* 
N ax. <-> — -— AE) wer Git wats 


— 


AND yet, Fancy apart, of this we may 
be aſſured, that, tho' ie particular Inventors 


may unfortunately be forgotten, THE In- 
VENTIONS THEMSELVES are clearly re- 


ferable to Man; to that ſubtle, and active 
Principle, Human WIr, or Ix GEN UIT v. 


LET me then ſubmit the following 


Query — — 


— * 8 © 4 - - 
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P. III. Ir the Human Min»D be as truly of 
vn divine, Origin, as every other part of the 
| Univerſe; and if every other part of the 
Univerſe bear teſtimony to its Author : 
do not the InvenTions aboye mentioned 
give us reaſon to aſſert, hat Gor, ix 
THE OPERATIONS: oF MAN, | NEVER 
brave HIMSELF WITHOUT A WIr- 

N'zsS'? | TOR of K 


* & # . 
- 
LL 


CHAP. 


INQGUIRI E 8. 


HN. Ke 4 
Opinions on Pai" Apis, and the PRE 
—Conclufion ar ifing from the Diſbuſſion 
of theſe Opinion. Cod cLUs Io OF THE * 

' WHOLE. - Pp 


ND now having done with Tae C. Xv. 
M1ppLE Ae, we venture to ſay ——— 
a word upon Tye PresenT, 


Every Paſt Age has in its turn been 4 
Preſent Age. This indeed is obvious, but 
this is not all; for every Paſt Age, when 
preſent, has been the object of Abuſe. Men 
have been repreſented by their Contem- 
porartes not only as bad, but degenerate 
as inferior to their predeceſſors both in 
Morals and bodily Powers. 


THn1s is an Opinion ſo generally re- 
seived, that VIRGIL (in conformity to it) 
when he would expreſs FoRMER times, 

calls 
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P. III. calls them ſimply BETTER, as if the 
— 
Term, better, implied farmer of courſe. 


Hic genus ANTIQUU 11 Teucri, pulcherrima 


pr oles 3 | 
Magnanimi Heroes, nati MEL1ORIBUs 
annis. En. vi. 648. 


Tux ſame opinion is aſcribed by Ho- 
MER to old NEsrok, when that venerable 
Chief ſpeaks of thoſe Heroes, whom he 
had known in his youth. He relates ſome 
of their names; Perithous, Dryas, Ca- 
neus, Theſeus; and ſome alſo of their 
exploits; as how they had extirpated the 
ſavage Centaurs—He then ſubjoins 


_— — KEYOLT' 9 & * BTK, 
Tr & vav Peoro? crow emixhonin, ? Aα 
IA. A. 271. 


with theſe no one 
of earthly race, as men ARE NOW, could 


fight. 


- 


As 
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As theſe Heroes were ſuppoſed to ex- C, XV. 
ceed in ftrength'thoſe of the Trojan War, - 
ſo were the Heroes of that period to ex- 

ceed thoſe, that came after. Hence, from 

the time of the Trojan War to that of Ho- 

mer, we learn that Human Strength was 

decreaſed by a complete half. 


Thus the ſame Homer, 


— 6 0 Yeepadiov e Ne 
Tuodbidyg, tr Epyov, 8 1 dvoy dd ge £0189, 
Ole vd He, exo" 6 d h pres THANE 3 0105» 


IA. E. 302. 


Then graſþ'd Tydiades in his hand a flone, 
A Bulk immenſe, which not Two MEN 
could bear, 


As Men are now, but he ALONE with eaſe 
HurPd it 


Virgil goes farther and tells us, that 
not TWELVE MEN of his time (and thoſe 


too cheſen ones) could even carry the ſtone, 
which Turnus flung. 


Vis 
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P. IH. Fax ud LECT! B18 SEX Cervice ſubirent, 
alia Nunc hominum a * 


| froellus: 
Ile manu. raprum rrepida tte in 395 
a. I V; En. Xii. 899. 


Tavs Human ſtrength, which 10 Home's 
TIME was leſſened to half, in Vixear's 
TIME was leſſened to a twelfth. If Strength 
and Bulk (as commonly happens) be pro- 
por tioned, what Fyg mies in Stature muſt 
the Men of Virgils time have been, when 
their ſtrength, as he informs us, was ſo 
far diminiſhed? A Man only eight times 
as /irong (and not, according to the Poet, 
twelve times) muſt at leaſt have been be- 
tween five and fix feet higher, than they were. 


Bur we all know the Privilege, claimed 
by Poets and Painters. 


'Tis in virtue of this Privilege that Ho- 
RACE, when he mentions the moral De- 
generacies of his Contemporaries, aſſerts 


that heir Fathers were worſe than their 
« Grand- 


— 
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« Grandfathers ; that they werenvorſe than\ C. MV. 
« their Fathers; and that their Children 


« would be worſe than they were; deſ- 
cribing no fewer, after the . Grandfather, 
than three Succeſſions of Degeneracy, | 


tas parentum, PEJOR avis, ur 
Nos NEQUIORES, mar deturos- 
Prageniem vi rIosOR EMW. 
Hor. Od. L. iii. 6. 


We need: only aſk, were this a kad, 
what would Tun Ro Ans have been, had 
they degenerated in this proportion for five 
or ſix Generations more? 


Ver JUvENAL, ſubſequent to all this, 
ſuppoſes a ſimilar Progrefion; a Progreſ- 
ſion i in Vice and Infamy, which was age 
complete, fill his own times. 


Tags truly we learn, it could go no 
farther. 


4 


Nil erit vl TERIUS, nofiris quod moribus 
dddat | 


Paſteri- 
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P. III. Poſteritas, c. | | 
wy" Omne IN PRECIPITI vitium ſtetit, &c. 


Sat. i. 147, &c. 
Bor even JUvENAL it ſeems was miſ- 
taken, bad as we muſt allow his times to 
have been, Several Centuries after, with- 


out regard to Juvenal, the ſame Doctrine 
was inculcated with greater zeal than ever. 


Ward the Weſtern Empire began to de- 
cline, and Europe and Africa were ra- 
vaged by Barbarians, the Calamities ther 
happening (and formidable they were) na- 
turally led Men, who felt them, to eſteem 
their own Age the worſt. 


Tux Enemies of Chriſtianity (for Pa- 
gani/m was not then extinct) abſurdly turn- 
ed theſe Calamities to the diſcredit of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and ſaid the times 
were ſo unhappy, becauſe the Gods were 
diſhonoured, and the ancient Worſhip 
negleted. Okosius, a Chriſtian, did not 
deny the melancholy facts, but, to obvi- 


Atte. 
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ate an objection ſo diſhonourable to the C XV. 


true Religion, he endeavours to prove 
from Hiſtorians, both ſacred and profane, 
that Calamities of every ſort had exiſted 
in every age, as many and as great, as 
thoſe that exiſted hen. 


If Oros1us has reaſoned right (and his 
Work is an elaborate one) it follows that 
the Lamentations made then, and made 
ever /ince, are no more than natural De- 
clamations incidental to Man; Declama- 
tions naturally ariſing, let him live at any 
period, from the ſuperior efficacy of pre- 
ſent Events upon preſent Senſations. 


THERE is a Praiſe belonging to THE 
PasT congenital with this Cenſure; à 


Praiſe formed from NxGATIVES, and 
beſt illuſtrated by Examples, 


Tuus a Declaimer might aſſert, (ſup- 
poſing he had a wiſh, by exalting % 
eleventh Century, to debaſe the preſent} 
M m _ that 


$29 


— 
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mat in the time of ur Norman 
4 CONQUEROR we had uo Routs, ub Ridot- 
« tos, 0 Newmarkets, 10 Candidates to 
t bribe, no Voters to be bribed, &c.” 
and ſtring on NEOGATIVES, as long as he 
thought proper. „ 


War then are we 40 do, when we 
hear fuch Panegyric? — Are we to deny the 
Facts? — That cannot be — Are we 70 ad- 
mit the Concluſion ? — That appears not 
quite agreeable. — No merhod is left but 
TO COMPARE EVILS WITH EvILSs; the 
Evils of 1066 with thoſe of 1780; and 
ſee whether the former Age had not Evils 
of its own, ſuch as the preſent NEVER ex- 


perienced, becauſe they do not Now exiſt. 


WE may allow, the Evils of the pre- 
ſent day to be real — we may even allow, 
that a much /arger number might have 
been added — but then we may allege evils, 
by way of return, felt in THosE days ſe- 


verely, but now not felt at all. 
' 1 « WE 
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„Wx may aſſert, we have not now, as C. XV. 
« happened then, ſeen our Country con- 


« quered by foreign Invaders; nor our 
« Property taken from us, and diſtributed 
66 among the Conquerors ; nor ourſelves, 
« from Freemen, debaſed into Slaves; 
nor our Rights ſubmitted to unknown 
% Laws, imported, without our conſent, 
© from foreign Countries.” 


SnovLD the ſame Reaſonings be urged 
in favour of Times, nearly as remote, and 
other Impuiations of Evi/ be brought, 
which, tho? well known now, did not 
then exiſt; we may ſtill retort that“ we 
« are no longer Now, as they were THEN, 
« ſubject to feuda/ Oppreſſion; nor drag- 
« ged to War, as they were then, by the 
« petty Tyrant of a neighbouring Caſtle; 
* nor involved in ſcenes of blood, as they 
% were tien, and that for many years, 
% during the unintereſting diſputes be- 
« tween A STEPHEN and a Mavup.” 


M m 2 SHOULD 
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P. III. Snovzonthe fame. Declairer paſs, to a 
Hater period, and praiſe after the ſame 
manner the reign of HENRY + THE, S875 
con, we haye then to;rotort, <* that, we 
% have now No BECKETS” Should; he 
proceed to ;RICHAR Dio /FHE/ FIRST, 
„% that-weihave: now. Nor HoLy, WA Rs) — 
co TH N Jack LAND, gand his Son, 
Henk, that we have: wow. Ny Bas 
«© RONS WARS“ — and with regard: to 
BoTH of them, © that, tho' we enjoy at 
ce this inſtant all-the benefits of 'Maxdna 
©. -CHARTA; we have not been compelled 
« to purchaſe them at the price of our 
oy blood. 8 
80 dunn „ie gon A. 
A ſeries of Convulſions bringe us, in a 
few years more, to the Wars between the 
Houſes of York and LANCASTER — 
thence, from the fall of the Lancaſter Fa- 
mily, to the calamities of, 1 York? Fa- 
mily, and its final deſtructiom in Rena 
THe Tnixp - thence to the oppreſſive 
G Period 
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Period bf HU AοπW]¾wᷓ u, Suess; and C. Xv. 
from Him te / formidable teign of ns 
rELENTLESS SON} when neithel the Co- 
ronet, nor the Mitre, ner even the Crown 
could protect their wearers; and when 
(tothe amazement of Poſterity) thoſe, by 
whom Church Authority' was denied, and 
thoſe, by whom it was mainthined were 
dragged together to Smithfield,” and burnt 
at one and the: fame. 9928 240 3 
i yorng 2% of „et nen to Hos 
Fux reign of his Socesssok was: /bor? 
and turbid, and ſoon followed by the 
gloomy one of 2 ;BIGOT TED. OMA. 


i 


Wr flop here, thinking we have in- 
ſlances enqugh. Thoſe, who hear any 
portion vat theſe pal times, praiſed. for the 


— 144122 22 1 bun 19 D 10 ait. N 
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8 a, of theſe: unſgitynate men defied tbe King's 


Supremacy, and * 59 Tre, See the Hit- 
0 ol that RE 
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invidiaus purpoſe above mentioned, may 
anſwer by thus retorting the Calamities 
and Crimes, which ei,, AT THE TIME 
praiſed, but which now exi/t-na more. A 
true Eſtimate ean never be formed, but 
in conſequence of ſuch a Compariſon; for 
if we drop the laudable, and allege only 
the bad, or drop the bad, and allege only 
the laudable, there is no Age, whatever 
its real character, but may be made to 
paſs at pleaſure either for à good one, or a 
bad one. | 1 | 


If I may be permitted in this place to 
add an obſervation, it ſhall be an obſerva- 
tion founded upon many years experience, 
I have often heard Declamations againſt 
the preſent Race of Men; Declamations 
againſt them, as if they were the worſt of 
animals; treacherous, falſe, ſelfiſh, en- 
vious, oppreſſive, tyrannical, &c. &c. 
This (1 ſay) I have often heard from grave 
Declaimers, and have heard the Sentiment 

delivered 
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delivered with a kind of Oracular Pomp. C. XV. 
Let I never heard any ſuch Declaimen 


ſay (what would have been /incere at leaſt, 
if it had been nothing more) I prove 


„ my aſſertion by an example, where I 
* cannot err; I afſerf MYSELF to be the 


*« Wretch, I have been juſt deſcribing.” 


So far from this, it would be perhaps 
dangerous to aſk him, even in a gentle 


whiſper — Yu have been talking, with 


much Confidence, about certain profligate 
Beings.—Are you certain, that vou YOUR= 


SELF are not one of the number? 


I hope I may be pardoned for the fol- 
lowing Anecdote, altho* compelled in re- 
lating it, to make myſelf a party. 


« Sitting once in my Library with a 
friend, a worthy but melancholy man, 
I read him out of a Book the following 
paſſage 

M m 4 « In 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


&« In our time it may Be ſpoken more 
% truly than f old, that Virtue is gone; 
* the Church is under foot; the Clergy is in 
10 error; the Devil reigneth, &c. &c. My 
cc Friend interrupted me with a ſigh, and 
“ ſaid, Alas l how true! How guſt a 
60 picture of the Times I aſked him, of 
& what Ti. imer 07 what Times, replied 
« he with emotion, can you ſuppoſe any 
& other, but THE PrEgENT? Pere any 


ah BEFORE ever fo bad, fo corrupt, ſo &c.? 


0 Forgive me (ſaid I) for Hopping you 
„ THE TIMES, I am reading of, are OLDER 
& than you imagine; the Sentiment was de- 
6 livered above four hundred years ago; 
. zfs Author S1R Joun MANDEVILLE, 


# who died in 1371, 


2 — 


* See this Writer's own Preface, p. 10, in the large 
Octavo Engliſh Edition of his Travels, publiſhed at 
London, in 1727. See alſo of theſe Philolog. Ingui- 
7 ies, P. 485. 


As 
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As Man is by nature a ſocial Animal, C. XV, 
Goop Humour ſeems an ingredient high. "YL 


ly neceſſary to his character. Tis the 
Salt, which gives a ſeaſoning to the Feaſt 
of Life; and which, if it be wanting, 
ſurely renders the Feaſt incomplete. Many 
Cauſes contribute to impair this amiable 


Quality, and nothing perhaps more, than 


bad Opinions of Mankind. Bad Opinions 
of Mankind naturally lead us to Mis AN- 
THROPY. If theſe bad opinions go Far- 
ther, and are applied to the Univerſe, then 
they lead to ſomething worſe, for they 
lead to ATHEISM. The melancholy and 
moroſe Character being thus inſenſibly 
formed, MokAls and PiE rr fink of 
courſe; for what EqQuars have we To 
LOVE, or what SUPERIOR have we 70 
REVERE, when we have 0 other objects 
left, than thoſe of Hatred, or of Terror *? 


— — 
W * — 


* MI1$ANTHRoPY is ſo dangerous a thing, and 
goes ſo far in ſapping the very foundations of MoRALI1- 
TY 


PHIL OLOGICAL 


N HI. IT; fiould: ſeem then expedient if we 
value our better Principles, nay; if we 


value our own Happineſs, to withſtand 
ſuch dreary Sentiments. Twas the ad- 
vice of a wiſe Man—Say not Thou, what 
ir the Cauſe, thut THE FORMER: DAYS 
WERE BETTER THAN THESE? For thor 


. ** mY — 


TY and RELIG10N, that I eſteem the laſt part of 
Stwift's Gulliver (that I mean relative to his Hoyhnms 
and Yahoos) to be a worſe: Book to peruſe, than thoſe 
which; we forbid, as the moſt flagitious and obſcene. 


One abſurdity in this Author (a wretched Philoſo- 
pher, tho' à great Wit) is well worth remarking— 
in order to render the Nature of MAN odious, and the 
Nature of BEASTS amtable, he is compelled to give 
Homan Characters to his BEASTS, and BEASTLY 
Characters to his MEN - ſo that we are to admire THE 
BeasTs, not for being Beaſis, but amiable Men ; and 
to deteſt THE MEN, not for being MEN, but deteſlable 
BEASTS». 


Whoever has been reading this unnatural Filth, let 
him turn for a moment to a Spectator of ADpisoN, 
and obſerve the PRILANTHRO Y of that Claſſical 
Writer; 1 may add the ſuperior Purity of his Didion 


and his Wit. 
DOST 
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DoST NOT INQUIRE WISELY concerning C. XV. 
this x. 3 


| Things Preſent make Impreſſions amaz- 

ingly ſuperior to things Remote; ſo that, 
in objects of every kind, we are eaſily 
miſtaken as to their comparative Magni- 
tude. Upon the Canvaſs of the ſame Pic- 
ture 4 near Sparrow occupies the ſpace of 
a diſtant Eagle; @ near Mole-hill, that of 
a diſtant Mountain. In the perpetration of 
Crimes, there are few perſons, I believe, 
who would not be more ſhocked at a&u- 
ally ſeeing a fingle man aſſaſſinated (even 
taking away the Idea of perſonal danger) 
than they would be ſhocked in reading the 
Maſſacre of Paris. 


Tun Wiſe Man, juſt quoted, wiſhes to 
ſave us from theſe Errors. He has al- 
ready informed us—The thing, that HATH 
BEEN, 7s that, which SHALL BE; and 


ä — — A 
2 — _— 


* Eccleſiaſtes, Chap, vii. v. IQ, 


THERE 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


P. III. THERE 1s No NEW THING under the Sun. 


Ts there any thing whereof it may be ſaid, 
SEE, THIS IS NEW? IT HATH BEEN 
ALREADY of old time, which was BE- 
FORE Us, — He then ſubjoins the Cauſe 


of this apparent Novelty — things paſt, 


when they return, appear zew, if they 
are forgotten; and things preſent will ap- 


pear ſo, ſhould they too be forgorzen, 


when they return“. 


Tr1s Forgetfulneſs of what is fimilar in 
Events which return (for in every re- 
turning Event /uch Similarity exiſis is the 
Forgetfulneſs of a Mind uninſtructed and 
weak; a Mind ignorant of that great, 
that PROvIDENTIAL CIRCULATION, which 
never ceaſes for a moment thro' every part 
of the Univerſe, | 


— 


. 


* 


See of the ſame Eccleſiaſtes, chap. the. firſt, v. 9, 
and chap. the ſecond, v. 16. 


IT 
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Ix is not like that Forgetfulneſe, which C. XV. 
I once remember in a man of Letters, 
who, when at the concluſion of a long 

life, he found his Memory began to fail, 

faid chearfully Now I ſhall have 4 

% pleaſure, I could not have before ; that of 

„ reading my op N and finding 

« «them all new.” | 


Tuxak was in this ER ſome- 
thing philoſophical and pleaſing. And yet 
perhaps tis a higher Philoſophy. (could 
we attain it) Nor ro rokET TAE PasT; 
but in CONTEMPLATION QF_THE PAST 
TO VIEW THE FuTURE,. fo that we may 
ſay on the worſt Proſpects, withj a becoming 
Reſignation, what ENEAs ſaid of old to 
THE CUMEAN ProPHETESS, 2 


f \t 6 * 
N + OTA} Jas * 


Virgin, no Scenes Me 
To me or NEW, or UNEXPECTED riſe; 
Toe ſeen em ALL; have ſeen, ane long 
* BEFORE | ne}. act J 7 2 
W1THIN MYSELF revolv'd em in my mind d. 


* — — — 


— 


n. VI. 103, 104, 105. 5 
N 
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P. III. 
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PHILOLOGICAL, &c. 


In ſuch a Conduct, if well founded, 
there is not only Fortitude, but Prety : 
FoRTITUDE, which never ſinks, from @ 
conſcious Integrity; and PitETY, which 
never reliſts, by referring all to zhe Divine 


Will. 


BuT leſt ſuch Speculation, by carrying 
me above my ſubject, ſhould expole a 


Writer upon Criticiſm to be himſelf criti- 


Tised, I ſhall here conclude theſe PHIL o- 


LOGICAL INQUIRIES, 


THE EN D, 
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DIFFERENT PIECES. 


Tux FiksT, containing an Account of THE ARABIC 
ManxusCRIPTS, belonging to THE EsCURIAL LI- 
BRARY in Spain. 


THe SEconD, containing an Account of THE MA- 
NUSCRIPTS or Livy in the ſame Library. 


Thr THIRD, containing an Account of THE MAN U- 
SCRIPTS OF CEBES, in THE LIBRARY OF THE 
KING Or FRANCE, at Paris. 


Tux FourTH, containing ſome Account of LIE“ 
RATURE IN RUSSIA, and of its Progreſs towards 
being CIVILIZED, 


A PP RN D E.X 


PART THE FIRST. 


An Account of The ARABZIC MAnuscriPTs, be- 
longing to the Eſcurial Library in Spain. 


71 Account is extracted from two fair 
Folio Volumes, to the Firſi of which Volumes 


the Title is conceived in the following words. 


BiBLIoTHECZ ARABIC0- HISPANZ ESCURALIs 
xNu1s, five Librorum omnium MSS. ques Arabict ab 
auctoribus mag nam partem Arabo- Hiſpanis compoſites Bi- 
bliotheca Cænobii Eſcuralienſis complectitur, 

Recens1o et EXPLANATIO 2 
Opera et Studio MiCHAEL1s Cas1R1, 
Syro-Maronite, Preſbyteri, S. Theologiæ Doftoris, Regis 
a Bibliothecd, Linguarumgue Orientalium Interpretatione; 

CAROLI III. Recis Orr. Max. audtoritate algus 

auſpiciis edita. 
Tou vs PRIiOR. 
MArRITI. 
Antonius Pere de Soto imprimebat 
Anno MDCCLX. 


This Catalogue is particularly valuable, becauſe not 
only each Manuſcript is enumerated, but its Age alſo 
and Author (when known) are given, together with 
large Extratts upon occaſion, both in the ou Ara- 


bic, and in Latin. . 
N n | From 
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From THE FIRST VoLUME it appears that the 
ARABIANS cultivated every ſpecies of PHILOSO PHV 
and PHILOLOGY, as alſo (according to their Syſtems) 
JuRI1SPRUDENCE and "THEOLOGY. 


They were peculiarly fond of PoE TRV, and paid 
great honours to thoſe, whom they eſteemed good 
Poets. Their earlie/t Writers were of this ſort, ſome 
of whom (and thoſe much admired) flouriſhed many 
centuries before the time of Mahomet. 


The ſtudy of their Poets led them to the Art of 
CRITICISM, whence we find in the above Catalogue, 
not only a multitude of Poems, but many works upon 
Compoſition, Mere, &c. 


We find in the ſame Catalogue TRANSLATIONS of 
ARISTOTLE and PLATO, together with their Lives; 
as allo Tranſlations of their BEST GREEK CoMMEN- 
TATORS, ſuch as ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, 
PHILorON os, and others. We find alſo Comments 
of their own, and original Pieces, formed an the Prin- 
ciples of the above Philoſophers, 

There too may be found TRANSLATIONS OF Eu- 
CLID, ARCHIMEDES, APOLLONIiUs PERGZUSs, and 
the other ancient Mathematicians, together with THEIR 
GREEK COMMENTATORS, and many original Pieces 
of their own upon the ſame Mathematical ſubjects. 
In the ARITHMETICAL Part they are ſaid to follow 
Dlorhaxrus, from whom they learnt that AL- 

GEEBR Ay 
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GEBRA, of which they are erroneouſly thought to haze 
been the Inventors. | 


There we may find alſo the works of ProLEMy 
tranſlated, and many original Treatiſes of Heir own 
upon the ſubject of As rRON OMA. 


It appears too, that they Studied with care the 
important Subject of AGRICULTURE. One large 
Mor in particular is mentioned, compoſed by a 
Spaniſh Arabian, where every mode of Culture, and 
every ſpecies of /egctable is treated; Paſtute, Arable, 
Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, &c. By this work may be 
perceived (as ihe Editor well obſerves) how much 
better SPAIN was Cultivated in 7/-/e times; and that 
fome ſpecies of Vegetables were then found there, which 
are now loſt. 


Here are many TraQs on the various Parts of Jus 
RISPRUDENCE; ſome ancient Copies of the ALco= 
RAN; innumerable CoMMENTAR1ES on it; together 

with Books of PRAYER, Books of DEVOTION, SER“ 
MONS, &c. 


Among their Theolzgical Works, there are ſome 
upon the Principles of Tus MysrIC Divinity ; 
and among their Philaſaphical, ſome upon the Subjeck 
of TaLizwans, DiVISATION and jUDICIAL 
ASTROLOGY, 


Tak FitsT VoLuME, of which we have been 
ſpeaking, is el-gantly printed, aud has 4 learned Pre- 
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face prefixed by the Editor, wherein he relates what 
he has done, together with the aſſiſtance he has re- 
ceived, as well from the Crown of Spain and its M.- 
niſters, as from learned Men. IH 


He mentions 4 fatal Fire, which happened at the 
Eſcurial, in the year 1670; when above three thouſand 
of theſe valuable Manuſcripts were deſtroyed. He has 
in this Volume given an account of about fourteen 
hundred. 


Tarr Srtcond VoLuUmME of this valuable Work, 
which bears the ſame Title with the Firft, was publiſhed 
at Madrid, ten years after it, in the year 1770. 


It contains chiefly THE ARABIAN CHRON0O- 
LOGERs, TRAVELLERS, and HisToORIANs; and, 
tho* national partiality may be ſometimes ſuſpeCted, 
yet, as theſe are accounts given us by the Spaniſh 
Arabians themſelves, there are many Incidents preſerved, 
which other writers could not know; Incidents re- 
ſpeCting not only the Succeſſions, and the Characters of 
the Arabic-Spaniſh Princes, but the Country and its 
Productions, together with the Manners, and the Litera- 
ture of its then Inhabitants, 


Nor are the Incidents in theſe Volumes confined to 
SPAIN only, many of them relate to «ther Countries, 
ſuch as the Growth of SUGAR in Egypt; the Inven- 
tion of PAPER there (of which material there are Ma- 
nuſcripts in the Eſcurial Library of the year 1180); the 
uſe of GUNPOWDER, carried not only to the beginning 
of the lourteenth Century, but even ſo far back (if 


we 
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we can believe it) as to the ſeventh Century; the De- 
cription of Mecca; the Antiquity of the ARapic 
LANGUAGE, and the practice of THEIR MOST AN- 
TIENT AUTHORS, 10 write in verſe; their Year, 
Months, Meets, and. Method of Computation; their 
Love for PotTRY, and RHETORIC, &c. 


GneaT HeRots are recorded to have flouriſhed 
among them, ſuch as Abdelrahmanus, and Abi Amer 


Almoapheri. 


Abdelrahmanus lived in the beginning of the tenth 
Century, and 4bi Amer Almapheri at its latter end. 
The firſt, having ſubdued innumerable Factions and 
Seditions, reigned at Corduba with reputation for fifty 
years, famed for his love of Letters, and his upright 
adminiſtration of Jufiice. The ſecond, undertaking the 
tuition of a young Prince (who was a minor, named 
Heſcham) and having reſtored Peace to a turbid King- 
dom, turned his Arms ſo ſucceſsfully againſt its nu- 
merous Invaders, that he acquired the honourable 
name of Almanzor, that is, THE DEFENDER, (See 
Vol. 2d of this Catalogue, pages 37, 49, 59.) 


Arabian Spain had too its MEN oF LETTERS, and thoſe 
in great numbers; ſome, whole Fame was fo extenſive, 
that even Chriflians came to hear them from remote 
Regions of Europe. But this bas been already men- 


tioned, p. 394, 395, of theſe Inquiries, 


- PuBLic L1iBRARIES (not leſs than ſeventy) were 
eſtabliſhed chro' the Country; and noble Benefactions 
Nn 3 . they 
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they were to the Cauſe of Letters, at a time when 
Burks, by being Manuſcripis, were fo coily an Article; 
that few Scholars were equal to the expence of a Col- 
teion; SEE 


To the Subjects, already treated, were added 
the Lives of their Famous WOMEN; that is, of 
TVomen who had been famous for their Literature and 
Genus, | 


"Tis ſomewhat ſtrange, when we read theſe ac- 
cdunts, to hear it aſſerted, that the Religion of theſe 
frrple was hoſli's ts Literature, and this Aſſertion 
founded on no better reafon, than that the Turks, their 
ſucceſſors, by being larlarous and ignorant, had little 
value ſor accompliſhments, of which they knew nothing. 

Theſe SPANISH ARAETA Ns alſo, like their An- 
ceſtors in the Eu, were great HorSEMEN, and parti- 
cularly fond of Hosts. Accounts are preſerved 
both of HorsEs and CAMELS; alſo of their Coin; of 
the :wo Races of Caliphs, the Ommiade, and the AM. 
baſſaiz; of the firt Arabic Conqueror of Spain, and 
the Conditions of Tzleration granted to the Chriflians, 
whom he had conquered, 


It farther appears from theſe Arabic Works, that 
Hot only SUGAR, but SILK was known and culti- 
vated IN SPAIN. Ve read a beautiful Deſcription of 
GarN Apa, and its Environs; as alſo EPITAPESͤ of 
different kinds; ſome of them approaching to Attic 


Elegance. 


When 
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When that pleaſing Liquor Cor FEE was firſt intro- 
duced among them, a Scruple aroſe among the 
Devut (perhaps from feeling its exhilerating Quality), 
whether it was not /orbidden by the ALCORAN, under 
the article of WISE. A Council of Mahometan Di- 
vines was held upon the occaſion, and the Council 
luckily decreed for the Legality of its uſe. (See Vol. 2d 
of this Catalogue, p. 172, 173.) 


The Conceſſions made by the Arabian Conqueror of 
Spain to the Gothic Prince, whom he ſubdued, is a 
ſtriking Picture of his Lenity and LoLERATON. He 
neither depoſed the Gethic Prince, nor plundered bis 
People, but, on payment of a moderate T ribute, ſti- 
pulated not to deprive them either of their Lives or 
Property, and gave them alſo their Churches, and a 
Toleration for their Religion. See this curious Treaty, 
which was made about the year 712 of the Ch iſtian 
Era, in the ſecond Vol. of this Catalogue, p. 106. 


When the Poſterity of theſe Conguerors came in 
their turn to be conquered, (an Event, which hap- 
pened many Centuries afterward) they did not experi- 
ence that INDULGENCE, which had been granted by their 


Forefathers. 


The conquered Moors (as they were then called) were 
expelled by thouſands; or, if they ventured to /lay, 
were expoſed to the Carnage of a mercileſs /nguz- 


„ilion — 
— puert, innupta que puellæ, 
IMPOSITIQUE ROG1S JUVENES ante ora parentum. 
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It appears that many of theſe AR ABIc-SPYANISH 
PrINCEs were men of amiable Manners, and great 
Encouragers both of Arts and Letters, while others, 
on the contrary, were tyrannic, cruel, and ſanguinary, 


There were uſually many Kingdoms exiſting at the 
fame time, and theſe on every occaſion embroiled one 
with another; not to mention much internal Sedition 
in each partioular ſtate. 


Like their Eaſlern Anceſtors, they appear mot 10 
have ſhared the ſmalleſi Sentiment of CIVIL LIBERTY; 
the difference as to good and bad Government ſeeming 
to have been wholly derived, atcording to them, from 
the Worth or Pravity of the Prince, who — 
See p. 385 of theſe Inquiries. 


The Reader will obſerve, that the Pages referring 
to Fats, in the two Hiſtorical Volumes of theſe Manu- 
ſcripts, are but ſeldom given, becauſe whoever poſſeſſes 
thoſe Volumes (and without them any Reference 
would be uſeleſs) may efily find every Fact, by refer- 
ring to the copious and uſeful Index, ſubjoined to the 
ſecond Volume, which Index goes to the whole Work, 


. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Concerning the Manuſcripts of Livy, in the EsCURIAL 
LIBRARY. ; 


T* having been often aſſerted, that AN 1INTIRE 
AND COMPLETE Copy oF Livy was extant in 
THE ESCUR1AL L1BRARY, I requeſted my Son, in 
the year 1771 (he being at that time Miniſter Penipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Madrid), to inquire for me, 
what Manuſcripts of that Author were there to be found. 


He procured me the following accurate Detail from 
4 learned Ecclefiaflic, Don Juan DE PeLLEGERos, 
Canon of Lerma, employed by Moenſr. DER SANTAN=» 
DER, his Catholic Majeſty's Librarian, to inſpect for 
this purpoſe the Manuſcripts of that valuable Library. 


The Detail was in Spaniſh, of which the following 


is a Tranſlation. 


Among the MSS, of THE ESCURIAL LIBRARY are 
the following Works of T. Livy. 


iſt. TREE LARGE VOLUMES, which contain / 
many Decads, the I/, 3d, and 4th (one Decad in each 
Jolume) curiouſly written on Parchment, or fine Vel- 
lum, by Pedro de Middliburgb, or of Zeeland (as he 

ſtiles himſelf), | 
The 
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De Books are truly magnificent, and in the Title 
and Initials curiouſly illuminated. They bear the 
Arms of the Houſe of Borgia, with a Cardinal's Cap, 
whence it appears that they belonged either to Pope 
Callixtus the third, or to Alexander the ſixth, when Car- 
dinals. 


2d. Two oTHER VoLUmMEs, written by the ſame 
Hand, one of the fi Decad, the other of the third; 
of the ſame ſize, and beauty, as the former, Both 
have the ſame Arms, and in the laſt is a Note, which 


recites: This Book belongs to D. Juan de Fonſeca, 
Biſhop of Burgos. 


3d. AxorRER VoLUME OF THE SAME SIZE, 
and ſomething more antient, than the former {being of 
the beginning of the fiſteench Century) containing the 
third Decad entire. This is alſo well written on 
Parchment, tho' not ſo valuable as the former. 


4th. ANoTHER OF THE FIRST DECAD, finely 
written on Vellum. At the end is written as fol- 
lows—Ex centum voluminibus, que rgo indies vitæ mee 
magnis laboribus haftenus ſcripſiſſe memini, hos duos Titi 
Livii libres Anno Dni. 1441. Ego TJranes Andreas de 
Colonia feliciter, gratia Dei, abſoalivi—and at the end 
of each book—Emendavi Nicomachus Fabianus, 


In the laft leaf of this Book is a Fragment either of 
Livy himſelf, or of ſome Pen, capable of imitating him. 
It fills the whole leaf, and the Writer ſays, it was in 


the Copy, from which he tranſcribed. It appears to 
| A 
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be a Fragment of the latter times of the ſecond Punic 
War. 


5th. ANOTHER LARGE VOLUME in Parchment, 
well written, of the ſame Century, viz. the fifteenth 
containing three Decads — 1. De Urbis initus. 2. De 
Bella Punico. 3. De Bells Macedonico. In this laft 
Decad is wanting a part of the Book. This Volume is 
much gſteemed being full of Notes and various Readings, 
in the hand of Hizronimo Zunita, its former poſſeſſor. 


6th. AXNoOTHER VERY VALUAPLE Vor uur, 
containing the fit Decad, equal to the former in the 
elegance of its Writing and Ornaments. This alſo 
belonged to Hirronimo Zunita; the age the ſame. 


7th. Laſtly, there is ANOTHER OF THE FIRST 
Dtcad allo, written on Paper, at the beginning of 
the fifteenth Century. This contains nothing re- 
markable. 


In all, THERE ARE TEN VoLUMEs, and ALL 
NEARLY OF THE SAME AGE. 


Here ends the Account of the EscuRTIAL Manvu- 
SCRIPTS, given us by this /earned Spaniard, in which 
Manuſcripts we ſee there appears no part of Livy, but 
what was printed in the early Editions, 


The other Parts of this Author: which Parts none of 
the Manuſcripts bere recited give us, were diſcovered 
and printed afterwards, 

As 
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As to the Fragment mentioned in the fourth article, 
(all of which Fragment is there tranſcribed) it has, 
tho* genuine, no peculiar rarity, as it is to be found in 
all the latter printed Editions. See particularly in 
Crevier's Edition of Livy, Paris, 1736, Tome 2d, 
pages 716, 717, 718, beginning with the words Rars 
fimul hominibus, and ending with the words increpatis 
riſum efſe, which is the whole Extent of the Fragment 
here exhibited, 


From this Detail it is evident, that No inTiRE 
Copy oF Livy 1s EXTANT IN THE E:CURIAL 
LIBRARY» 


A P- 


* 


. 


PART TUI TAI ed. 


GEEK ManuscRIPTsS or CErts, in THE LI- 
BRARY OF THE KING OF FRANCE. 


HE Picrukk or Cemts, one of the moſt ele- 

gant Moral Alligeries of Grecian Antiquity, is ſo 

far connected with the middle Age, that the ingenious 

Arabians of that time thought it worth tranſlating into 
ARABIC. 


It was alſo tranſlated from Greet into Latin- by Lu- 
dovicus Odaxius, a learned Italian, ſoon after Greek 
Literature revived there, and was publiſhed in the 


year 1497. 


After this it was often printed, ſometimes in Greek 
elme, ſometimes accompanied with more modern Latin 
Verſions. But the Misfortune was, that -the Greek 
Manuſcripts, from which the Editors printed, (that of 
Odaxius alone excepted) were all of them defective in 
their End or Concluſion, And hence it followed that 
this IVark for many years was publiſhed, Edition after 
Edition, in this deſective manner. 


Had its End been loſt, we might have lamented it, 
as we lament ther loſſes of the ſame kind. But in the 
preſent caſe, to the ſhame of Editors, we have THE END 
PRESERVED, and that not only in the Arabic Parg- 
phraſe, and the old Latin Tranſlation of Odaxius; but, 
what is more, even in the ORIGINAL TEXT, as it 


ſtands 
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ſtands in two excellent Manuſcripts of the King ef 


France's Library. 


From theſe MSS it was publiſhed in a neat 12mo, 
Edition of Cebes, by James Gronovius, in the year 
1689; and aſter him by the diligent and accurate Fa- 
bricius, in his Bibliotheca Gr eca, Tom. I. p. 834, 835; 
and, aſter Fabricius, in a ſmall octavo Edition, by 


Thomas Fohnſon, A. M. printed at London, in the year 
1720. | 


Whoever reads the Concluſion of this Treatiſe will 
find ſufficient internal Evidence to convince him of its 


Authenticity, both from the purity of the Language, and 
the Truth, as well as Conneclion of the Sentiment. 


However, the Manuſcript authority reſting on no- 
thing better than the perplexed account of that 
moſt obſcure and affected writer, James Gronovius, 
I procured a ſearch to be made in the Royal Li- 


brary at Paris, if ſuch Manuſcripts were there to be 
found. 


Upon Inſpection of no lefs than Four Maru- 
SCRIPTS OF CEBEs, preſerved in that valuable Lis 
vary, No. 858, 2992, 1001, 1774, it appeared 
that in THE SECOND, and in THE THIRD, THE 
END or CEBEs was PERFECT and ,INTIRF, aſter 


the manner in which it Hands in the printed Editions 
aboye mentioned. 


The 


— 
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The End of this ſhort Eſſay is to prove, that the 
Genuineſi of the Concluſion thus reſtored does not reſt 
merely on ſuch authority, as that of James Gronovius, 
(for Fabricius and Jobnſan only follow Him) but on the 
authority of the bel Manuſcripts, actually inſpected for the 


burgeſe. 
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PART FEES FOUR» 


Some Account of L1iTERATURE Id RUSSIA, and of 
ts Progreſs towards being CIVILIZED. 


HE vaſt Empire of Russ1A, extending far into 

the North, both in Europe and Aſia, tis no 
wonder that, in ſuch a Country, its Inhabitants ſhould 
have remained fo long' uncivilixed. For Culture of 
the finer Arts it is neceſſary there ſhould be comfortable 
Leiſure. But how could ſuch Leiſure be found in a 
Country, where every one had enough to do, to ſup- 
port his family, and to reſiſt the Rigour of an uncom- 
fortable Climate? Beſides this, to make the finer 
Arts flouriſh, there muſt be Imagination ; and Imogina- 
tion muſt be enlivened by the Contemplation of pleaſing 
Objects; and that Contemplation mult be performed in a 
manner eaſy to the Contemplator. Now, who can con- 
template with eaſe, where the Thermometer is often 
many degrees below the freezing point? Or what ob- 
ject can he find worth contemplating for thoſe many 
long months, when all the Water is Ice, and all the 
Land covered with Snow? 


If then the Difficulties were ſo great, how great 
muſt have been the Praiſe of thoſe Princes and Le- 
gillators, who dared attempt 10 poliſh mankind in lo 


: un- 
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unpromiſing a Region, and who have been able, by 
their perſeverance, in ſome degree to accompliſh it ? 


Thoſe, who on this occaſion beſtow the higheſt 
praiſes upon PETER THE GREAT, praiſe him, with- 
out doubt, as he juſtly deſerves. But if they would 
refer the Beginning of this work to Him, and much 
more its Completion, they are certainly under a miſ- 
take, 


As long ago as the time of our Edward the 6th, 
Iv an BAsILowITz adopted Principles of Commerce, and 
granted peculiar privileges to the Zng/ih, on their 
diſcovery of a Navigation to Archangel. 


A fad ſcene of ſanguinary Confuſion followed from 
this period to the year 1612, when a Deliverer aroſe, 
Prince Pajanxy, He, by unparalleled fortitude, 
having routed all the Tyrants and Impoſtors of the 
time, was by the Bejars or Magnates unanimouſly 
elected Czar. But this Honor He, with a moſt diſ- 
intereſted magnanimity, declined for himſelf, and 
pointed out to them MicRAEL FxporowimTz, of the 
houſe of Romaneff, and by his mother's ſide deſcend- 
ed from the antient Czars. 


FRoM THIS PERIOD we may date the firſt appear- 
ances of a real Civilizing, and a Developement of the 
Wealth and Power of the Ruſſian Empire. MicyatL 
reigned thirty-three years. By his wiſdom, and the 
mildneſs of his character, he reſtored Eaſe and Tran- 
quility to ſubjects, who had been long deprived of 

Oo thoſe 
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thoſe ineſtimable Bleſſings —he encouraged them to 
Induſtry, and gave them an example of the moſt 
laudable behaviour, 


His ſon ALEx1Us M1CHAELOWITZ was ſuperior to 
his Father in the Art of Governing and ſound Politics. 
He promoted Agriculture ; introduced into his Empire 
ARTS AND SCIENCEs, of which he was himſelf a 
lover; publiſhed a Cade of Laws, till uſed in the Ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice; and greatly improved his 
Army, by mending its diſcipline. This he effected 
chiefly by the help of Strangers, moſt of whom were 
Seetch. Lifley, Gordon, and Ker, are the Names of 
Families ſtill xing in this Country. 


TreoDORE or FxDoR ſucceeded his Father in 
1677. He was of a gentle Diſpsſitim, and weak 
Conſtitution ; fond of Pomp and Magnificence, and 
in ſatisfying this paſſion contributed to poliſh his ſubjetts 
by the introduction of foreign Manufattures, and Ar- 
ticles of Elegance, which they ſoon began to adopt and 
imitate. His delight was in Horſes, and he did his 
country a real ſervice in the beginning and eſtabliſhing 
of thoſe fine breeds of them in the Ukraine, and elſe- 
where. Hereigned ſeven years, and having on his death- 
bed called his Bejars round him, in the preſence of his 
Brother and Siſter, Ivan and SoPHIA, and of his 
half Brother PeTER, ſaid to them; “ Hear my laf 
& ſentiments ; they are diftated by my love for the flate, 
& and by my affeftion for my people — the BopiLY 1n- 
« firmities of IAN neceſſarily muſt aſfect his MENTAL 
& Faculties — he is INCAPABLE of ruling a Dominion 

& [hs 
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* like that of Russ iA he cannet take it amiſs, if 1 re- 
* c:mmend to you to fet him aſide, and to let your appre- 
& baticn fall on PETER, who to A ROBUST ConsT1- 
© TUTiON jeius great STRENGTH OF MiNnD, and 
% marks of A SUPERIOR UNDERSTANDING.” 


Theodore dying in 1682, PETER became Emperer, 
and his brother Ivan remained contented. But So- 


PHIA, [war's ſiſier, a Woman of great Ambition, 
could not bring herſelf to ſubmit. 


The Troubles, which enſued ; the imminent 
Dangers, which PETER eſcaped; his Abolition of that 
turbulent and ſeditious Seldiery, called the Strelitz ; the 
Confin-ment of his half-fifter S2ph:a to a Monaſtery ; 
all theſe were important Events, which left PETER 
in the year 1689 with no other competitor, than the 
mild and caſy Iwan; who, dying not many years 
after, left him soLE MONARCH OF ALL THE Rus- 
SIAS. 


The Acts at home and abroad, in Peace and in 


War, of this flupendous and elevated Genius, are too 
well known to be repeated by me. Ps TER adorned 
his Country with Arts, and raiſed its Glory by Arms 
he created a reſpeclable Marine; founded St. Peter- 
burgh, a new Capital, and that from the very ground; 
rendering it withal one of the firft Cities in Europe for 
Beauty and Elegance. 


To encourage Letters he formed ACADEMIES, and 
inyited foreign Profeſſors not only to PETERSBURGH 
Oo2 (bis 


. 
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(his new City) but to his antient Capital Moscow; 
at both which places theſe Profeſſors were maintained 
with liberal Penſions. 


As a few Spccimens of Literature from both theſe 
Cities have recently come to my hand, I ſhall en- 
deavour to enumerate them, as I think it relative to 
my ſubject. 

1. PLUTARCHUS wiel Aucuriac, wiel Tüxne 
— Gr. Lat. cum animadverſionibus Reiſtii et alior.— 
ſuas adjecit Chriſtianus Fridericus Matthai. Typis Uni- 
uerſitatis Moſquenſis, an. 1777, $v0. 


2. PLUTARCHI Iibellus de Superſtitions, et Demoſthe-- 
nis Oratio funebris, Er. Lat. cum nitis integris Reiſtii 
et alior.— ſuas adjecit Chriſt, Frider. Matthei—Typis. 
Geſaree Moſquenſis Univerſitatis, an. 1778, 8vo. 


3- LEcTiones MosQUENSEs, in two Volumes, 8ve 
bound together, and printed at Leipfic, an. 1779 — 
they contain various Readings in different Authors, 
and ſome entire pieces, all in Greek, collected from 


the Libraries of Moſcow, and publiſhed by the ſame 
learned Editor, 


4. IsocRATIs, DEmMETR11-. Od. et MichAEL 
GLycz aliquot Epiſtolæ, nec non Dion. CRHRY· 
$0STOMI Oratio—=Grzc.—T ypis Univerſitatis Cæſares 
Meoſquenſis—8v0.—By the ſame learned Editor. 


5. Gros- 
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5. Gross ARA GRACA MINORA, et alia Anecdota 
Græca— a Work, conſiſting of two Parts, contained 
under one Volume, in a thin Quarto, by the ſame able 
Profeſſor, printed at Moſcow by the Univerſity Types, in 
the years 1774 and 1775. A Catalogue of the ſeveral 
pieces in both Parts is ſubjoined to the end of the ſecond 
Part — Among the Pieces in the firſl Part are, Excerpta 
ex Grammaticd Niceph. Gregoræ; ex Gloſſario Cyrilli 
Alexandrini; Gleſſarium in Epiſtolas Pauli; Nomina 
Menſium; — thoſe of the 2d Part are chiefly Theological. 


6. NoTiTia Copicum MANUSCRIPTORUM 
GracoRuM BIBLIOTHECARUM MosqQuensIUm, 
cum variis Anecdutis, Tabulis Aneis, Indicibus locuple- 
tiſſimis — edidit Chrift, Fridericus Mattbæi — Moſque, 
Typis Univerſitatis, an. 1776. | 


This Publication, on a large Folio Paper, is as yet 
incomplete, only ſixty Pages being printed off. It 
ends, Partis prime Sectionis prime Finis, 


7. AN Opt to the PRESENT EMPREss, CATH A- 
RINE, in antient Greek and Ruſſian, 


8. Ax Op on the Birth-day of ConsTanTiINnE, 
ſecond ſon to the Grand Duke, in antient Greek and 
Ruſſian - printed at Peterſburgh, and as we learn from 
the Title, iv 74 *Aulozgarogiy Axadnuix rw Emgn- 
jan, in the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 


Oo 3 9. AN 
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d. An OpE To Prince PorEMEIxN, antient 
Greek and Ruſſian, and printed (as before) an. 1780. 


10. Ax Ops, conſiſting of Strophe, Antiſirophe, 
and Epode, antient Greek and Rv ſian, made in 1779, 
in honour of THE EMPpREss, THE GREAT DUKE 
and DucHEss, and ALEXANDER and Cons TAN- 
TINE, their two Sons, Grandſons to the Emprels. 


This Ode was ſung in the Ori; inal Greek by a large 
number of Voices, before a numerous and ſplendid 
Court in one of the Imperial Palaces. 


1 


As I have a Copy of this Muſic, I cannot omit ob- 
ſerving, that it is a genuine Exemplar of te Antient 
ANTIPHONA, fo well known to the Church in very 
remote ages. On this Plan rwwo complete Choirs (each 
conſiſting of Trebles, Counters, Tenors, and Baſes) 
fing againſt each other, and reaprecally anſwer ; then 
wnite all of them; then ſeparate again, returning to 
the alternate Reſponſe, till the Mhole at length concludes 

in one general Chorus. The fic of this Ode may 
be called purely Vocal, having no «ther accompanyment 
but that of an O, gan. 


The Compoſer was no leſs a man than the cele- 
brated PAESIELLo, ſo well known at preſent, and 
ſo much admired, both in Italy and elſewhere, for 
Muſic of a very &iffercat Character, I mean his 
trnly natural, and pleaſing Burlettas. 


Thoſe, 
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Thoſe, who are curious to know more of , Spe. 
cies of Aue, may conſult the valuable G/offary of _ 
SPELMAN, under the word ANTIPHONA, and the 
ingenious Muſica! Dictionary of ROUSSEAU, under the 
Word ANTIENNE. 
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11. A ſhort Copy of Greek Elegiae Verſes, printed 
at Peterſburch, in the year 1780, and addreſt to 
Prince PoTEMKIN, with this fngular Title, 


Exiyęauum ins Tis w D xy xapuorir TOp- 
TEIOGOPIAE, 16 X08v9TEMWS MAZKAPAAOE x&- 


Agpivnsy WV x. To X. 


Thus Engliſped— 4 Poem, on the ſplendid and delighi- 
ful FesTivityY, WHERE THEY WEAR GoRGo- 
NIAN ViSORS; more commonly called A MaSQUE=- 
RADE; which Prince POTEMKIN celebrated &c, &C. 


A better Wird to denote a MasQuERaDE could 
hardly have been invented, than the Word here em- 
ployed, TopyrioÞopiz, In attempting to tranſlate it, 
that I might expreſs ons Word, I have been com- 
pelled to uſe many. 


12. A TRANSLATION of Virgil's Georgies from the 
Latin Hexameters into GREEK HEXAMETERS, by the 
celebrated EuGEnius, famous for his Treatiſe of 
Logic, publiſhed a few years ſince in antient Greek at 
Leipſic. He was made an Archbiſhop, but choſe to 
refign his dignity. He is now carrying on this Tranſ- 
lation under the protection of Prince Potemkin, but 

O 04 has 
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has as yet gone no farther, than to the end of the 
Firſi Georgic. 


The Work is printed on a large Folio Paper, hav- 
ing the Original on one fide, and the Tranſlation on 
the other. Copious Notes in Greek are at the bottom 
of the ſeveral Pages. 


Take a ſhort Specimen of the Performance. 


Continue, ventis ſurgentibus, aut freta ponti 

Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere, et aridus altis 

Montibus audiri fragor ; aut reſonantia longe 

Littora miſceri, et nemorum increbreſcere murmur, » 


Geor. I. 356. 


Avrixa, typojatvuv di, weg i wavls 
Ang Te TXAvopivn didit, H xopuPai Nt 
Ougeos du ręa u Boxow? & r p6xpoley yet 
Axlai T tao p Betuorlas, x LY10A0! TE* 
Ejpeedaniov Tvonos dt uν,j/ ark dn. 


Of theſe various printed Works, the firſt fix were 
ſent me by the learned Scholar above mentioned, 
Chriſtianus Fridericus Matthæi, from Moſcow ; the laſt 
ſix 1 had the honour to receive from Prince Potemkin 
at Peterſburgh, 


Beſides the Printed Boks, the learned Profeſſor at 
Aſcow ſent me a curious Latin Narrative in Manu- 
ſeript. 

In 
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In it he gives an account of a fine Manuſcript of 
STRABO, belonging to the Ecclefiaflical Library at 
Moſcotu— He informs me, this MS, is in Folio; con- 
tains 427 Leaves; is beautifully written by one, 
whom he calls a learned and diligent ſcribe, at the 
end of the fifteenth or beginning of the ſixteenth Cen- 
tury ; and. came, as appears by a memorandum in the 
Manuſcript, from the celebrated Greek Monaſtery at 
Mount Athos. 


He adds (which is worth attention) that almoſt all 
the Greek Manuſcripts, which are now preſerved at 
Moſcow, were originally brought thither from this 


Monaſtery ; and that, in the laſt Century, by order of 
the Emperor Alexius Michaelowitz, and the Patriarch 


Nico, by means of the Monk Arſenius. So early in 
this Country did a Gleam of Literature ſhew itſelf, 


He ſtrongly denies the Fact, that there is any other 
MS. of STRABO beſides this either at Moſcow, or at 


Peterſburgh. 


Of the preſent MS. he has been ſo kind as to ſend 
me CoLLATIONS, taken from the ft and ſecond 
Book. : : 


After this he mentions THE UNPUBLtSHED HymN 
oF HomeR uroN CEREs, and THE FRAGMENT 
of another by the ſame Poet upon Bacchus; both 
of which, ſince I heard from him, have been pub- 
liſhed by Rux R EN TVs at Leyden, to whom my Cor- 
reſpondent had ſent them from the Moſcowan Library. 


He 
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He has been generous enough to ſend me Copies 
of all the Books he has publiſhed, for which valuable 


Donation I take this public opportunity of making 
my grateful acknowledgments, 


With regard to all the Publications here mentioned, 
it is to be obſerved, that thoſe from PETErRsBURGH 
are ſaid to be printed in the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
exces ; thoſe from Moscow, by the Types of the Im- 
perial Univerſity; each Place by its flile indicating its 
Eflablifhment. 


In juſtice To MY Sox, bis Majeſty's Miniſter to the 
Court of Ruſſia, it is incumbent upon me to ſay, that 
all this Information, and all theſe Literary Treaſures 


have been procured for me by bis Help, and thro 
bis Intereſt. 


I muſt not conclude without obſerving (tho' per- 
haps it may be a Repetition) that the Efforts to Ci1vi- 
LIZE this country did not begin from PETER THE 
GREAT, but were much older. A ſmall Glimmering, 
like the firſt Day-break, was ſeen under Czar Iw an, 
in the middle of the fixteenth Century, 


This Dawn of CivitizingG became more con- 
ſpicuous a Century afterwards, under Czar ALExX1US 
MI1iCHAELOWITZ ; of whom, as well as of his ſon. 
THEODORE or FADOR we have ſpoken already. 


| But under THE GREAT PETER it burſt ſorth, 
with all the ſplendor of a Riſing Sun, and (if I may 


be 
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be permitted to continue my Metaphor) has continued 
ever ſince to aſcend towards its Meridian. 


More than fifty years have paſt ſince the Death of 
Prein; during which period, with very Jittle excep- 
tion, this vaſt Empire has been governed by FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS ONLY. Allot them have purſued more 
or leis the Plan ot their great Predeceſſor, and none 
of them more, than THE ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCESS, 
who nw reigns, 


And ſo much for LiTERATURE IN RussIA, and 
for 1Ts PROGRESS TOWARDS BEING CIVILIZED, 


A D- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


TT was propoſed, as mentioned in p. 41 

of this Work, to have joined a few 
Notes to the Pieces contained in the pri- 
ceding Appendix; but, the Work growing 
larger than was expected, the Notes, as 
not being eſſentially Parts of it, have been 
omitted. 


One Omiſſion however we beg to ſupply, 
becauſe it has happened thro Inadvertence. 
Bejides the Arabic Tranſlations from the 
Greek, mentioned in the Appendix, Part 
the Firſt, there are alſo Tranſlations of 
HiPPOC RATES, GALEN, and the old 
Greek Phyſicians, whom the Arabians, as 
they tranſlated, illuſtrated with Comments, 
and upon whoſe Doctrines they formed many 
Compoſitions of their own, having been re- 
markably famous for their Study and Know- 
lege of MEDICINE, : 


1K © . 


Vi here repeat, what we have ſaid already, that THE 
Two CArITAL LETTERs, A and B. which occur 
in this Index, denote THE TWO VOLUMES: for ex- 
ample. A 112, denotes page 112, of THE FORMER 
VoLUME; B 337, denotes page 337 of THE LAr- 
TER Volume; and ſo, in other inſtances. 


A. 
Au,, Caliphs, B 325. illuſtrious Race, ibid. 
extinguiſhed, when, — 385. 388 
ABELARD, PETER, and HELoisa, B 433 


ABULFEDA, Arabian Hiſtorian, account of him, 
B 329. quoted, paſim. 

ABULPHARAGIUS, Arabian Hiſtorian, account of 
him, B 330. quoted, paſſim. | 

ACADEMY, the Place, where PLATO taught, B 264 

Academy, New, by ARCESSILAS and CARNEADES, 
| B 26x 

ACCENT, differs from QUAanTITY,, How, A 64. 
accurately diſtinguiſhed, anciently, A 65. prevailed 
at length ov Quantity, A 74, 75. B 458, 459. 
Samples of its force, — A 78, 79 


ACCENTUAL QuAxrrrr, uſed even by Claſſc 


Mriters, and BY WHOM, and go.] FAR, A 82. 
prevails in ENGLIsH VERSE, and in that of all the 
other MODERN LANGUAGES, _ 84 to 88 
Accumulation, exemplified, A 53 to 57. Cauſe or Rea- 
fon of its Force, — A5 7 to 60 
Accuracy, 


F 


Accuracy, important every where, but where Most $0, 
A133, 134 

Acreſtics, Chronograms, Wings, Altars, Eggs, &c, 
- finely deſcribed, 475 to 479 
AcTs of the Apaſiles, — — — B 274 
ADD1SON, his clegant Comedy, A 209. ſuperior to 
SWIFT, both in Diion and Mit, and Philan- 
thropy, B 538. fine Comment on Million, A 24 
Admiration, upon what founded, A 48. fooliſh, how 


cured, A 234 
ADRIAN, a capital Benefactor to Athens, B 293 
ELIAN, — B 494 


EN EAS SYLVIAS (aſterward Pope Pius the ſecond) de- 
plores the taking of Conſlantinople, and deſcribes its 
ſtate, immediately previous to that fatal Event, B 315 


' to 318 
EsSCHINEsS, the Socratic, — — A 230 
Affability, lee Saladin, — FE SOM 332 
Agriculture, in Arabian Spain, how excellent, 547 
ALARIC, takes Rome, — a B 277 


ALBIGEoO1S, Cruelty of the Cruſaders towards them, 
B 409. See Beziers— Inquiſition, 

ALCIDAMAS, his fine Metaphor in deſcribing the 
OpyYssEY, — 


A 192 
ALCUIN, _— — — B 293 
ALEXANDER, the Great, — — B 269 
ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY, burnt, B 252. 322 
ALEx1uUs, Greek Emperor, B 508, &c, 


ALLEGRo and PENSEROsO of Milton, A 56, See 
Accumulation, 


Alliteration, A 93. Examples of, from Latin, 94, 95. 
from Greek, 96 to 98. from old Engliſh, 98. from 


Engliſb 


V 


Englſh leſs antient, 99, 100. ſrom modern Engliſh, 
101, 102 

Al MuAx Uu, Cali;/;, the great Patron of Literature, 
B 326, 327. 361 

ALMuAN Zz OR, Caliph, B 326 
ALOMOSTASSEM, Caliph, his mean Behaviour, B 386 


ALPHARABI, — _ B 328 
AMALF1, the City, where the Piſans found Fuſti- 


nian' Cade, — B 407 
AMMon1vs, his Deſcripticn of Centraries, A 52. ac- 
count of Him, and his valuable Comments, B 250 
AmRus, — B 252. 350 
Avaywwerris. See Diſcovery. 
Anapeſlic Meaſure, its Solemnity and Beauty, B 474 


Angel of Death, — — B 349 
Anger, ſhould remit, and WH, — A 179 
ANNA COMNENA, — B 508 to 512 
Annominatio, ſame with Alliteratio, A 98, 99 
ANsoN, his Adventure with an d Greek, B 320 
Anthology Greek. See PLANUDES, B 295. 307 
ANTIPATER, — B 269 


Anti pbona, deſcribed, B 566 
Arabians, B from 322 to 390. their national Cha- 
racter, 323. 338. favoured Medicine, and Aflre- 
logy, 374. 381 to 384. had no Ideas of Civil Li- 
berty, 385. 552. their Poetry, 346 to 356. loved 
Allegory, B 348. their Degeneracy, — B 388 
Arabian Poetry. See Poetry. 


ARATUS, — — B 274 
ARCESSILAS, — — B 26 
ARI5TOPHANES, — — B 293 


Al- 


F 


AR18TOTLE, Father of Criticiſm, A 8. quoted, A 50, 
51, 52. 58, 59. 66, 67. 71. 73, 74. 90. 98. 103. 
I 39. 141. 143. 146. 140. 149. 151. 153. 158. 
166. 174, 175. 179, 180, 181, 182. 186, 187. 
189, 190, 191, 192. 196. 199. 201. 206, 207, 
208. 210. 219, 220, 221. 229. 231. B 259. 264. 
267. 286. 294. 356. 389. 406. 431. 470, 471. 


508. 546 

ARRIAN's EPICTETUS, — A 33 
ASHLEY, Honourable Maurice Ab. Cotuper, his fine 
Tranſlation of the Qropædia, — A 29 
Aſtrology, B 374. 381 to 384 
Atheiſm, what leads to it, — B 537 
ATHENZUS, — B 268. 286 


ATHENS, a place of Education, B 273. of Pbilaſophi- 
cal Retreat, B 274. St. Paul there, ibid. beſieged 

buy Alaric, B 277. How faved, and BY WwHOM, 278. 
taken, and by whom, 282. preſent Character of its 
Inhabitants, from Spon, I/heeler, and Stuart, B 283 

ATHENIANS, B 255, 256. their high Taſte, when it 
began, ibid. ſurvived their Empire, B 258. 269 

ATTICA, ſtill famous for Olives and Honey, B 286 

ATT1icus. See T. Pomponius. 

AVERROES, B 328. his Patience, 369. his Comment 


upon Ar:/totle, — — 389 
AucusTvus, — — B 271, 273 
AVICENNA, — — B 328 
AuLus GELLIIVs, his Enigma, — A 202 

B. 


Bacon, RoGER, thought a Magician, why, 399 
Bacon, 


V 


18556 Lord — his Judgment upon frange 
Stories, B 280 
BAG DAD, WHEN founded, and BY WHOM, B 386. 


WHEN taken, — — 386, 387 
Banquet, Imperial, at Con/lantinople, part of its CERE- 
MONIAL, — B 298 


BARBARIANS, J/e/tern LArixs, B 401. See Ba- 
rons, Counts, &c. 
BARBARIANS, PERSIANS fo called, both by the old 
Greeks, and modern Arabians, B. 346, 347 
Barons, B 401. 512. See Counts, Barbarians, &e. 
BARRINGTON, his valuable Book — B 504 
Battle, Trials by, — B 242, 243. 515 
Bayle, B 384 
Beauty, natural or inanimate, WHEN CER derived, B 492. 
495. See Tempe, 493. Virgil and Horace, 494. 
Milton, 495. Leland, 498. Sannazarius, 499. Pe- 
trarch, 501. Cyrus, 503. Philip le Bell, 504. 
Bepe, — B 392 
Beginners, Advice to, — A 60, 61. 222, 223 
Beings, Aerial, fighting for their Friends: Minerva and 
Achilles; Caſtor and Pollux; St. George, St. Deme- 
trius, and St. Mercury; Peter de Pax, B 278, 279 
BENTLEY, his ſtrange Idea of Conjecture, A 34. his 
ſtrangs treatment of the PARADISE LosT, A 37. 


his fine Tract de Metris Terentianis, A 82 
BEssARIO, — — B 320 
BRZIEREs, ſackt by the Cruſaders in a peculiar way, 

B 40g 
Boccaccio, — B 367 


Bog THius, tranſlated into Greet, by WRou, B 295 
BoHA Dix, Aratian Hiſtorian, account of him, B 330, 
331. Extracts from his Hiſtory, 331 to 345. and 
again, — 444 to 449 

P p Bom- 


HONED . D E X. 
Bombaſt Style, prior to the Clafical, wur, 4 46 


Books, corrupted in How MANY ways, A 30 

Bossv, A 166. 183 
Brown's Faſciculus rerum, &c. a curious Bock, 

B 396 

BrvuTvus and Cass1vs, — B 251. 271 

BuckKiNGHAM, Duke of, a Critic _ A 18 

C. 

Cs AR, his Clemency to the Athenians, B 271 

Caliphate, its Splendor, B 325. 347. 363. its Ex- 
tinction, — — 387 


Caliphs, Inſtances of their Mabiliiy, Reſentment, Mu- 
nificence, Magnificence, Publick Words, B 357 to 366. 
Story of the Caliph and his Phyſician, Honain, 376. 
of the ſame, and his Phyfician, Baſh, 378. of 
another Caliph, and his Phyſician, 379. mean End 
of the la reigning Caliph, 386 

CamBaALvu, ſuppoſed the modern Pekin, defcribed, 

B 481 

Carrion-Crows, know what they life, A 233 

CARTER, Mrs. excellent Tranſlator, wir, A 27 

CasavuBon, Meric, excellent Tranflator, way, A 27 

Cataſtrophe. in Dramas, difficult, A 162, 163. how tt 
is effected often in Trogedy, 162. how in Comedy, 
ibid. lame Expedients in both, ibid. Happy Cata- 
ſtrophe ſuited for Comedy, 149 unhappy for Tra- 
gedy, — — — 150 

Cave, the Author, — B 245. 432 

Causk, always exiſts, but not akvays apparent, A 48. 
ſhould always be traced, otherwiſe all is darkneſs, 


A 48 
Cxmes, perfect MS, of his Work in the King of 
Francs Library, — B 557 to 559 


Cere- 


CCC 
Ceremonial of the Byzantine Court, B 298, 299. eluded, 


how, and by whom, 367, 368 
CuAxck, nothing happens by, A 7. 43. 48 
Chapple, of King's College Camb. — B 491 


CHAUCER, Genealogy of Engliſh Poets from Him, 
B 467. His Language obſolete ; his Mit and Learn- 
ing excellent, 468. his Literature, and Philoſophy, 
468 to 472. takes from ARISTOTLE and How, 

: 471 

Chivalry, — — B 511 

CHRISTIAN US FrReDERICUs MaATTHE1, a learned 
Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Moſcow, B. 564, 565- 

568. 

CHURCH, B 296. its ſuperior Knowlege, both in the 
Eaſt and Mei, wHENCE, 506 to 508. Its Hu- 
manity, — _ 513 to 515 

Cick ko, 4 Critic, firſt in rank among the Romans, 

A 11: his Tract de Oratore, ibid. quoted, 71 to 

74. 87. 89. 104. 106, 107. 110, 111. 113. 181. 

230. B 259, 260, 261. 267, 268. 273, 274, 275 


276. 300. 315. 406. 431 
C1iMABUE, the firſt [talian Painter, taught by Greeks, 


B 454 

Circulation, Providential, — B 540 
CLAssES or Men in Letters, during the middle Age, 
"THREE, — B 246 
Claſſics, their Value, — A 38 
Climate, its Effect, B 517, 518 


Coffee, a Council of Divines held upon it, B 551 
Comic Poetry, ſubſequent to Tragic and Epic, wav, 
| A 46, 47 
Commentators, — A 15. B 248, 249 
Pp 2 Co- 


** 
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CommoDIANnus, a bad Poet, A 75. Samples of his 


bad Verſes, — — 75 7 
Commopus, — — 6272 
Compoſition, numerous, A 7. 10. 44. 63 to 72 


Concatenation. See Accumulation. - 


Conjecture, Critical, A 34, 35. its Mifuſe, 35, 36. 


and Uſe, — 37 
ConsSTANTINE, founder of the City, called after 
him, — B 296. 316 


Cox sT ANT INE PoRPHYROGENITUS, his Book of 
the Ceremonial of the Byzantine Court, B 297. 
remarkable Inſtances of it, — B 298, 299 

ConsSTANTINOPLE, B 237. 296. Latin MSS. were 
probably preſerved in its Libraries, 3oo. ſackt by 


the Barbarians. Sec NicETaAs, and B 40g 
Contemplation, nobleſt Species of, B 541, 542 
Converſation. See Saladin, 334. See allo 378 to 380 
CoRNEL1vus NEPos, — B 276 


Counts, B 509, their Empley, 512. See Barons and 
Barbarians. 

CriTics, MODERN, Phileſaphical, 17. Hiſtorical, 
19 to 28, corredive, 30 

= young, adviſed in two reſpetts, as to the 
Conduct of their Judgment, — A 60, 61 

- — ENGLISH, enumerated, A 24, 25 

CRITICISM, its Origin, A 5, 6, 7. its Objects, 7, 8. 
THEPHILOSOPHICAL, Chap. the firſt and third, 17. 
Tae Hisrokic AL, Chap. the ſecond—and of the 
third, 19 to 23. THE CORRECTIVE, Chap. the 
fifth. Philoſophical Critics enumerated, Chap. the 
firſt, Hiſtorical Critics enumerated, A 15, 16. 
Carrefive Critics enumerated, A Chap, 5. CRI- 


TICISM 


B 


ricisu has been miſaſed, A 34. yet defended, 
A 37. its three Species, repeated, — A 40 
CrusaDEs, B 241. Baldwin's Cruſade, 302. when 
they began, 408. accounts of them, 415 508 to512 
CRUSADERS, their de/lirudtive Barbarity, B 302 to 
312. their character by Nicetas, — 311 
their Cruelty, B 310, 311. 409. (See 
Bezieres and Conſtantinople) Cauſes of their Cruelty, 
426. murdered all the Mabometans, when they 
took Jeruſalem, 339, 340. never mended, but grew 


— — 


worſe, 312. 408. 515, 516 
Cupping, deſcribed in an Enigma, — A 201 
Curioſity, cautioned againſt, and wHY, A179 
Cuſtom, is force, . — B 341 
CycLoPEs, their Brutality, WHENCE, B 518 


CyRoP®DIA of Xenephon, finely tranſlated, A 28, 29 


D. 


DAN TE, — — B 467 
DeL-Rio, — B 279 
DeuErRIVUsS of Phalera, a Critic, A 9, 10. his cha- 

racter as ſuch, ibid. quoted, A 73. 103. 113 

DEemosTHENEs, _ B 564 

Deſpotifm, Oriental, — B 38 5. 552 

Aizvoiz, See Sentiment, 

DicT10N, its Species deſcribed, A 184 to 205, the 
Vulgar, 185. the Obſcure," ibid. the Elegent, ibid. 
the Metaphorical, 186 to 200 

Dictionaries, Writers of, — A 20. 25 

Dipo, re/tleſs, while others reſt, — A 49 

Droporus SICULUs, when entire, — B 291 

DiockN Es LaAERT. A 9 B 259. 262. 264 

"2 Dion, - 
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Dion, CHRVYSsOST. Oratio, — B 564 
Dion vstus of Halicarnaſſus a Critic, A 10. 109. his 
character as ſuch, ibid. quoted, — 113 


Discovery, DRAMaAric, Avezſwwgiois, deſcribed, 
A 148. 156. 209, 210 
Domeſtic Stories, their Force, —— A 215 
Dramatic Piice, defined, A 138. its Conſtituent Parts, 
HOW MANY and WHAT, 138 to 144. which of 
theſe Parts appertain to THE Por; which to 
OTHER Artiſts, 144. Dramatic Piece often fails in 
THE FABLE, 160. more often admired for OTHER 
merits, 161, may be ju/tly admired for thoſe other 
merits, 212. yet to be perfet?, muſt be complete in 
every Part, 212. illuſtrated from Painting, 213, 
ENCLIsn DRAMA capable of Improvement, and 
How, — — A 214, 215 
Drummer, Comedy. See Addiſon. 
Drypen, A 67. 78. 101. 180. 194. 200. B 508 


Duck, Civilian, — — B 407 

DuRFEY, — — A 233 
E. 

EccLESIASTES, quoted, — B 539, 540 


Eecleſiaſtics. See CHURCH. 
EpGcums, MounT, B 498. 503 
Education, Places of, ſame in England before the Con- 
queſt, as now, B. 406. Plan of Education during 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor, ibid. during 
the time of Henry the ſixth, 490. perhaps began 
from Venerable Bepe, | 425 
EpwarD, Confefſor. See William, Duke of Normanay. 
EciTH4, Queen, and Wife to Edward the Confeſſor, 
an 


o 


an accompliſhed Woman, both in Knowledge and in 
Virtue, —_ B 402. 405 
Elements of Natural Beauty, FouR, B 495. of the 
Univerſe, as few, ibid. 
 Eloquence. the nobleſt, WHERE to be found, A 12 
EMANUEL MarTin, a Critic, 


— A 22 
Embpiric, Story of, — — A 25 
ENR As, — A 53. 55. B 541 
Engliſh Authors quoted, why, — A 44 
ExnGLisH DRAMA, may be improved, now, A 214, 


215 
— LANGUAGE, its Praiſe, A 26. why 


quoted, 45. its Quantity, for the greater part, 
ACCENTUAL, yet ſometimes SYLLABIC, 84 to 88 


Enizmas, A 201 to 204. from ARISTGTLE, 201. 
from Aulus GELL1Us, — 


ExNxNius, his Alliteration, — _ A 102 


Epic and Tragic Poetry, prior to Comic, way, A 46, 47 
Epicr Eros, —— | 


202 


—— B 259 
EricuRus, ſhort ſketch of his Doctrine, B 262, his 
Gardens, — 26 
Epopee Comic, WHERE to be found, — A 163 


'Eppipaxncc, See MERCURY and HERCULES. 
Eſcurial Library, account of its Arabic MSS. B 545 to 


552 
EUGENIUs, the Greet Tranſlator of the Georgics, 


B 567 
FurIPiDEs, A 37. 181. 224. 231. B 257. 293 
EusTATHius, Commentator upon Homer, B 294 


EusTRATIUsS, Commentator upon Arifletle, ibid. 


F, 


FanLEs DRAMATIC, their Species, A 145, &Cc. 
Tragic Fable, 150 to 159. Comic Fable, 149. 160. 
good Fables, rare, 160. Fable of the FaTar Cu- 
RIOSITY deſcribed, 155. Superlatrvely Excellent, 
ibid. Tragic Fable, the Soul of Tragedy, and WHY, 
159, 160. WHERE to be found, 214, 215. 222. 
FABLE, MANNERS, and SENTIMENT, eſtimated 
by Horace, _ — 212 

FaBRIcius, B 249. 251. 277. 288. 292, 293, 294» 
295, 299. 302. 306, 307, 308, 309. 310, 311, 

312. 428. 464. 558 

FaL STAFF, — — A 226 

FATAL CURIOSITY of Lille, its FasLe, A 154. its 
ManNERs, 169. its SENTIMENT, 175 to 177 

FavsT, Johx, thought a Magician, why, B 400 

FAzZELI1US, the Hiſtorian, B 518 

Feet Syllabic, A 64. the Heroic, 66. the Tambic, 68, 
the Pæan, 70 to 73. the Cretic, 72. Engliſh Iambics, 
85, 86. Engl fb Spondees, 85. Engliſh Dattyls, 86 

Feudal Tenures, a ſuppoſed ſketch of their Riſe, B 519, 

520 

FitLDING, HENRY, ſketch of his Character, A 163. 
his Joſeph Andrews, and Tom Jones, Maſter-pieces 
in the Comic EreoPEE, _ 

FLoRus, — — A 218 

FoRTESCPE, Sir JOHN, Chancellor of England, under 
Henry the ſixth, his admirable Book, B 487 to 489. 
his Literature, — 490 

Fortitude, true, BY WHAT ſupported, B 542 

FRANKS, See LATINS. 


Friend, 


lr bole - ole a 
Friend, another A a Peripatic and Arabic Sentiment, 


B 356 

FULLER, — B 278. 310. 345, 408, 409 
Future, how ſeen in the Paſt, _ B 541 

G. 

Gardens, of Er IcuRUSs, B 265. Modern, their change 
from Bad to Good, — 497 
GARRICK, — — A 108 
G. GemisTvus, — B 320 


Genius, none but Men of, CAN METAPHORIZE 
WELL, A 186, 187. Genius never crampt by 
Rules, — — A 222, 223, 224 

GERBER TUS, a learned Eccleſiaſtic, B 395. became 
Pope, 396. thought from his Knowlege a Magician, 


396 to 398 
GiRALDUs CAMBRENSIS, A 98, 99. B 443 
Gloſſary, a ſingular one, — A 79 


Tod un. See Sentiment. 

GNOMOLOGIC SENTIMENT, its Character, A 178. 
its Species, 179. ſhould be uſed ſparingh, 182. 
whom it becomes, — ibid. 

God, a Cauſe intelligent aud rational, A 48. never 
forſakes Mankind, B 245. nor leaves himſelf with- 
out a Witneſs, 522. his Providential Circulation, 
540. See Piety. 

Good - breeding, its moſt perfect Model, WHEN and 


WHERE it exiſted, — A 11 
Good-humour, its importance, — B 537 
Gothic Architecture, fingſi ſample of it, WHERE, B 491 
Grammar, — A 16. B 441, 442 


Gram- 


F 


Grammar, Writers upon, — A 21. 25, 26 
GRATIAN, a Monk, collected and publiſhed the 

Canon Law, — — B 407 
Gray, — — A 102 
Great, who are commonly called ſo, B 418 
Greece, antient, its Character, — A 6 


GR EEK LANGUAGE, its Quantity Syllabic degenerates 
into Accentual, A 77. preſerved a competent Purity to 
the fifteenth Century, —— B 313 

Genius, not yet extine?, — B 321 

ä AUTHORs, the capital, tranſlated into AR A- 

nic, — — B 328, 329 

GrEEKs, BVYZ AN TIN E, account of their TASTE 

and LITERATURE, — B from 247 to 321 

Gronovivs, (Theſaur. Antig. Grecar.) B 271, 272, 


273. 281. 558 
Gou1Do, — — — A 57 


GULLIVER, — — B 538 
GurDun, BERTRAM DF, wounds Richard Cœur de 
Leon, mortally, B 450. his intrepid anſwer to 
Richard, as this laſt lay dying, - — ibid. 
G“, Cliff. — — B 499 
GYMNS ASIA, their End, B 268. adorned with Sta- 
tues of MERCURY and HerRcuLEs, WHV, B 268 


H. 


Habits, how eaſy, when acquired, A 109. B 335, 336 

HaAGLEY, — B 498 

HamLET, Play of, its awful Opening, A 55. (See 
Accumulation.) | 


Hamlet, 


I K 


HAMLET, his MANNERS, queſtionable, and why, 


A 167, 168. B 415. quoted, — A 227 
HaRrmMoDius and ARISTOGITON, — B 271 
HELEN, a capital Statue of, deſcribed, B 308 
HELOTISsA. See ABELARD, _ B 433 
HENRY THE FIRST, B 423. a learned Prince, 424. 

Speech before his Father, — ibid. 
— — of HUNTINGDON, —— B 418 
HeRBELOT, —— B 325. 328. 388 


HERCuLEs and Mercury, See Gymnaſia. 
a capital Statue of, by Lyſippus, deſcribed _ 


B 306, 307 
HER MOGENEsS, — — A 97 
HERO DES, called Atticus, why, — B 276 
Herces major, Attila, Tottila, &c. — A 20 


minor, Edmundus, Bernoldus, Dagobertus, Huc- 
baldus, Hildigrim, Halabaldus, &c. B 461 to 466 

HiLDeBERT, Archbiſhip, his fine Tafte for the An- 
tigue, and his warm Yerſes, — B 427, 428 

Hiſtoire Eccleftafligue, | B 513 

Hiſtory, may furniſh Fables Dramatic, A 214, 215. 
222. its different Modes, — B 270 to 273 

Hopy, — — B 314. 318 

Holy War. See War. 

HougR, A 58. his Poms debaſed from Hexameters 
into Trochaics, A 78. his fine uſe of the Metaphor, 
191, 192. his bad Pun, 201. quoted, 224. 231. 
B 294. 351, 352, 353+ 372. 401. 463. 474. 524. 
525+ Hymn of his to Ceres, and Fragment of an- 
other to Baechus, in the Library at Moſcow, 569 

Honain, a Chriſtian Phyſician, fine Story of, B 376 

HokAck, a Critic, A 12. quoted 49. 169. 194, 203. 

| paraphraſed, 


on OE Os Ros 


paraphraſed, 212. quoted, 214. 232. B 257. 267. 
274+ 289. 312. 354. 372. 463. 477. 494. 526, 


2 
Hoſpitality, Arabian. — B 323, 338. Fl 
Humanity and Bounty, — — B 357 
HYMET Tus, ſtill famous for Honey, — B 286 
HYPERIDEs, entire, WHEN, — B 290 


I, 


IBRAHIM, Conteſt for his Body, as for that of Patre- 
clus, B 350 
JERUSALEM, called the Holy City, both by Chriſtians 
and Mahometans, B 446, 447. taken by the former, 
339. by the latter, | 340 
Tonorance, leads to Admiration, — A 48 
IMITATION, MORE PERFECT, as are THE NUMBER 
of Reſemblances, in which it reſembles the thing imi- 
tated, A 217, 218. inſtances in PLACE, 218. in 
Time, 219. proof from Contraries, 219, 220 
Impreſſions, preſent and remote, my Difference, B 539 
Indignation, — B 358 
IncuLPHUs, B 401. his converſation with Queen 
EcITHA, 402. account of Engliſh Manners, 403. 
of his own Education, 405. his Fortune, How 
made, and BY wHOM, _ 405, 406 
INNOCENT the third, Pope, modeſt account of himſelf, 
B 244. fond of Cruſades, and Regal Eæcommunica- 


tions, — — ibid. 


InQuiRIEs, PHILOLOGICAL, — A4. B 542 
INQUISITION, its RISE, B 410. WHENCE it took 
its Forms, ibid. its Efes, A 26. B 426. its Con- 
duct, — — 551 


In- 
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Inventions, capital ones of THE MIDDLE AGE, B 520. 
Inventors, unknown, 521. yet all the Inventions re- 
ferable to Man and Human Wir, ibid. Inference, 


522 
Joannes ERIOENA, a Scholar, B 393. his quick 
Reply to a dull Pun, — 394 


Jod the GRAMMARIAN (Philoponus) his account 
of the Burning of the Library at Alexandria, by 
OMAR, — B 252, 253, 254 

Joan or SALtsBURY, B 419, 420. his Age, 433, 
434. his Claſſical Taſte, 434. his Ideas of Liberty 


and Servitude, 434, 435. of Philoſophy, 435, 436. 


of Virtue and Felicity, 436. of the Soul, 437. of 
Art, and its three Reguiſites, Genius, Memory, and 
the Reaſoning Faculty, 438, 439. of Nature, 440. 
of Grammar, with reſpect to Sub/tantives, Adjectives, 
Compariſon, Verbs, Time, Tenſes, and Con/ignifica- 
tion, 441, 442. his two Works, and their Names, 
438. coincides in Sentiment with the Author of 


Hermes, and WHY, — 442 
Johxsox, his valuable Dictionary, — A 25 
IsocRATEs, — A 184. B 564 
Juſtice. See Saladin, — B 335 
JusTIN, — B 278 
Jos ri x IAN, B 297. his Code found WIEN, and 

WHERE, — 407 
JuvenaL, — — B 418. 527 

K. 
Kos TER, — — B 288 


L. 


Larry, of the Middle Age, their Ignorance, B 401. 


their [7norance and Barbarity, 508 to 512. 515, 516 
to 520, their Ferocity, WHENCE, 516 to 520 

Language, Engliſh, See ENGLISH, 

Latin LANGUAGE, loſt its Syllabic Quantity in the 
fifth Century, A 75. ceaſed to be the common Lan- 
guage of Rome in the ſeventh Century, 77. B 238. 
297. LATIN CLassICs, fee Planudes. LATIN 
Tongue, Conjectures concerning its Duration at 
Conftantinople, 297 to 300. Latin Ceremonial there, 

| ibid. 

Latin Laity. See Laity. 


La'rins or FRANK Ss, B 246. 392. Ignorance of their 
Laiy, 


— 401 


Law, Canon and Civil, when they began to flouriſh 


in Veſtern Europe, and BY WHAT Causks, B 407. 
their Effect, — 


— 408 
Ln AR, — — — A 151 
Learned Men, their Oriental Character, B 327 


Learning, when it mot flouriſhed in the Middle Age, 
and WHY, B 425, 426. 443. in its worſt ſtate, 
WHEN, 426. WHEN it mended, and WHENCE, 

426, 427. 468. 471, 472 

LELAND (Guy's Cliff deſcribed by him) B 498 

Lenity, — —— — D388 

Letters, their great Patron, ALMamum, B 326 a 
Turkiſh Envey in a late period ſnews his Love for 


them, — — B 389 
Lexicons, — — Ang 


Liberality. 


„ 


Lileraliiy. See SAL Abi, B 342. See ALMAMUni, 
Liberty, Civil, unknown to the Oriental, B 385. 3 
Libraries, at Alexandria, B 252. at Conſtantinople, 
300. in Spain nnder the Arabians, 365, 366. 549. 
that of the King of France, 390. MSS. there, 5 58. 
Eſcurial Library, its Arabic Manuſcripts, 545. the 


ſame at Mount Athos, — 569 
Life, Age, deſcribed by Metaphors, A 190. how to 
make the 5% Life agreeable, — 236 


Liking, Importance of Liking well; Peril of Liking 
fooliſhly, A 233. good Liking to be learnt, and How, 
233, 234. See Taſte, 

LiLLo, — A 154 

Literature, B 326, 327. 389. 430. 443. came to 
Rome from Conſtantinople, WHEN, and by what In- 


cidents, 319. 455. of CHAUCER, 468 to 471, 472. 


of FoRTEsSCUE, 490. of Russia, — 561 
Livy, B 300. Many Manuſcripts of his Hiſtory in 
the Eſcurial Library, but No INTIRE Corey, B 553 
to 550 

Logic, differently treated by the Peripatetics and Stoics, 
How, B 260. Zeno elegantly diſtinguiſhed it from 
Rhetoric by a Simile, ibid, 
LonGiNUs, a Critic, A 10. his Character as ſuch, 
ibid. fine Edition of him by Toupe, 33. his Ac- 
count of Metre and Rhythm, 68. quoted, 113 
LowTHE, Biſhop, his incemparable Grammar of the 


Engliſh Tongue, A 25, 26 
Lucian, — — B 293 
LucrETIUs, A 94. his Gods, ibid. ſame wich thoſe 

of Epicurut, = — B 262 
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Lycxum, the Place where Ari/totle taught, B 264 
LyYTTLEToON, Firſt Lord, his fine Hiſtory of the 
State of Literature during Henry the ſecond, B 443 


M. 


MacseTH, his Manners, morally bad, but poctically 
good, A 167, See Richard the third, 
Macicians, Men thought ſuch by the Ignorant, for 
being wiſe, — B 348. 396 to 400 
Magnanimity, — — B 359, 360 
MAnoMeET the Great, Conqueror of Conſiantinople, 
: B 239. 281, 282, 315, 316 
— — founder of the Mahometan Sect, and Em- 
pire, B 337. 448. his Religion not averſe to Let- 


ters, — 550 
MaLMSBURY, William of, B 408. 414. 416. 422 to 
424. 428 

MamLuCs, | B 307 


MANDEVILLE, Sir JoHN, the Traveller, B 485. 
his Account ot .A1r:i/totle's Tomb, 486. of his own. 
Times, — — 536 

MANNERs8, Dramatic, conſtituted, How, A 165, 166, 
167. excellent in the Fatal Curioſity, and why, 

169, 170, 171. 226 


Mainſeripts, _ — A 23. B 545 
— Greek, in the Library at Mount Athos, 
B 569 


— — Arabic, in the Eſcurial Library, B 545. 
of Poets, Philoſophers, Mathematicians, 546. of 
Aſtronomers, 547. of Agriculture, Juriſprudence, 
and Theology, ibid. of Chronology, Travels and 

Hiſtory, 


I Nr N '£ 8 


Hiſtory, 548. of famous Women, Horſes, 
Sugar and Silk, 550. of the Greek Phyſicians tranſ- 


\ 


lated, | — 56 572 
Manuſcripts, Greek, at Moscow, brought thither 5 
WHOM, and WHENCEs, — B 569 
Marcus ANTONINUS, — B 273 


—— = Paulus, the Venetian Traveller, B 480 to 
484. his account of Cambalu, e. — 481 
Maſquerade, the Word, how put into Greek, B 567 


MaTTHEw PARIS, B 278. 310. 421, 422 
MazaARINE, Cardinal, his manly and pleaſant Anſwer, 
e B 384 
MDA, — — A 37 
MEeNnANDER, ſuppoſed to be extant in the eleventh 
Century, — - _ B 292,"293 


MEeRGELLINA, the beautiful Villa of Sannazarius, 
B 499, 500, 501 

MrTAPHOR, its amazing Force, A 86. peculiar to 
Genius, and cannot be taught, 186, 187. its Riſe, 
186. aroſe from Neceſſity, but became an Ornament, 
188. its Character and Deſcription, 189, 190. its 
great Effect, when exact, 192. ſhould not be Turgid, 
nor Enigmatic, nor Contemptible, nor Improper, 193 
to 196. fine Metaphors of SHAKSPEARE, 190, 
197. Metaphors obvious, and therefore naturalized, 
198. ſome exa/t, others depretiate, 198, 199. 
ought never to be mixt, — 200. B 355, 356 
Metre, differs from Rhythm, How, A 67. all Men 
love it, — — B 458 
MichAEL Cas1R1, his fine Catalogue of the Escu- 
RIAL ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS, A 23. B 545 
Middle Characters, in no extreme of Good or Bad, A 171 


Q q MivDs 


. 


Mrppre Ace, A 4. its Extent, B 240 to 246. 290. 
294. 427. 452. 433 to 442. 469. during it, great 
Inventions by unknown Inventors, 520. COMPARED 
WITH THE PRESENT, — 523, &c. 

MIL row, A 20. 56. 85, 86. 88. 100. 151. 209. 

222. 233. B 495, 496 

Miraculous Reformations, — A 162, 163 

Miſanthropy, derived FROM WHAT, A 170. B 537. 
leads To WHAT, 537. may mix with Friendſhip, 

A 176 

Aonoſyllables, Engliſh Language overſtockt with how, 

A 105. LoRD SHAFTESBURY's Rule for retrench- 

ing them, ibid. too many even in Latin, cautioned 

againſt by QUINCTILIAN, ibid. wretched Effect, 
when a Sentence cloſes with many of the lower ſort, 


| 115, 116 
Monks, Greek, their Tae, — B 292, 293 
Mon fiſb Hiftorians, their Praiſe, — B 373. 
MonTacvue, Mrs. a fine Critic, — A 25 
Mosneim, — - B 245. 409. 432 
Mul IsMAEL, — _ B 388 


Muſic, uſed to explain Accent and Quantity, A 64. its 
great Effects thro* Contrariety or Controft, 49, 50 


MyRo, Painter, — B 257. 265 
N. 

Naupr, GABRIEL, a fine Book of his, B 400 

NeRVA and TRAJAN, — B 272 

Nickrho kus, Grecian Emperor, — B 358 


NicErAs, the Choniate, B 301, 302. his account of 
the Miſchiets done at Conftantineple by the Cxv- 
| SADE 


J 


sap under Baldwyn, 302: the fine Statues they 
there deſtroyed, the June, the Venus and Paris, 
the Mind. obeliſt, the Man and the A, the Wolf 
with Romulus and Remus, the Eagle and Serpent, 


the penſive Hercules, the celebrated Helen, 302 to 


310. Nicetas particularly deſcribes the HER curks, 


306, 307. and the HELEN, 308 to 310. fine and 


perfect MS. of his Hiſtory in the Bodleian Library, 


312. quoted, — 427 
North, not the natural Soil for the fine Arts, B 455, 
WHY, — — 560 
Numerous Compoſition, A 7. 44. 63. 65 to 72 
O. 
Orbirus TyxAxNus of Sophocles, A 150, 151, 152. 
157 
OmaR, a Barbarian, and early Caliph, B 253. 322. 
| 350 
OmmuIaDae, Caliphs, B 324. tyrannic Race, ibid. 
Ordeal, Trials by, — — B 241 
OTHELLO, A 151. his Manners, poetically good, 
WHY, — — 166, 167 


Oro and BEN NO, two Eccleſiaſtics, and Hiſtorians, 


B 397, 398 


Ovid, his fine Deſcription of the God Terminus, 
A 203, 204. tranſlated into Greet, B 293. de- 


ſcribes the Tempe, — 494, 495 
Ox and Aſs, their Taſte, B 493. See Count, Baron, 
Vulgar. 
Oxen, to embrace, Metaph. — A 196 


OxFo8D, Place formed for Contemplative Meditation, 
Q qa B 267. 


T 


B 267. of high antiguity, as a Place of Education, 
406. what Books they ſtudied there, before the 
Conqueſt, — — ibid. 


P. 


Px AN, WHAT, A 70. its tue Species, 7 1. its Pro- 
portion the Seſquialter, ibid. illuſtrated by Ex- 
amples, 72. the Foot for Proſe, 89. EN OCLISH 


PRANs, — — 90, 91 
P *SIELLoO, ſets a Greek Ode to Muſic, and mow, 
B 566 


Painting, A 208. 213. 218. B 257. 264, 265. how 
it differs from Poetry, A 59. its Migration, B 454, 


455. Landſcape, — — 497 
PaxciROLLUS, — B 421. 520 
PARADISE LosT, injuriouſly treated, A 37. quoted, 

| | B 495, 496 
Nagrynes, ITxpopuoiustsy explained, —— A 97 
Paſſuns, Tragic, WHAT, — A 153 


PasT Times, preferred to PRESENT by VirGir, 
B 523. 526. by HomeR, 524, 525. by Horace, 
526, 527. by JuvENaL, 527, 528. fact denied 
by ORos1vs, 528, 529. and in appearance, with 


juſi foundation, — ibid. 
Patience, generous, B 369. See AVERROES, 
Paul, St. at Athens. — B 274 
Paulus Jovivs, — _ B 501 
PAUSANIAS, — — B 267 
PEIRCEFIELD, — B 498. 503 
PEeRICLEs, adorns Athens, =_ B 257 
Period, its Character and Utility, A 102, 103 


IIe nsr, See Revolution. 
PE R- 


E N 0:Y% 
PERSIANS, called BARRARIANs, both by Greeks 


and Arabians, — B 346, 347 


PETER THE GREAT, of Ruſſia, his amazing Efforts 
to civilize his Empire, B 563. founds learned Aca- 
demies both at St. Peterſburgh and Moſcow, 5623, 


564 
PETRARcR, — B 399. 467, 468. 502 
PHARESDACUS, Sword of, — B 351 


PHIDIAS, Architect and Sculptor to run. B 257 
Philanthropy. See Addiſon. | 
PL EIL Hus, his account of the Greet Language of 
Conſtantinople in its laſt times, B 313. of the pure 
Greek, then ſpoken at the Court, and by the Women 


of Quality i in particular, _ B 313, 314 
Philology, its Riſe, — — A 3 


PHILOPONUS. See JOHN the GRAMMARIAN, 
Philoſopher, ſelf-taught, — B 349 
Fhagp-, Firſt, —— = A 19 
— - and Letters, cultivated moſt, WHEN, 
B 256, 257. 324 
its Riſe, A 2. its Fall, — B 247 
ProTivus, Character of his J/ork, and Himſelf, B 290 


Phyſicians, Greek, tranſlated into Arabic, 'B 572 
Pity, deſtroyed, now, B 537. in what it conſiſts, 542 
PINELLT, a Printer at Venice, — A 79 


Places where the Philoſophers taught, B 264 to 267. 
See Academy, Lyceum, Portico. 

PLANUDES, a Greek Monk, ftudied the Latin Claſſicr, 
B 295. publiſhed an Anthology, — ibid. 

PL Aro, a Critic, as well as Philoſopher, A 8. men- 
tioned, B 258. taught in the Academy, 264. 423. 
tranſlated into Arabic, — 546 

Pleaſure, its Eſtimate by Eexicurus, B 262 


Q q 3 PLIxY, 
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Prix, — A 62. B 265. 502 
PLUTARCH, Arabian Hiflorians like him, How, 
B 331. quoted, A 236. B 257. 270. 286. 372. 


5064 
Pococxn, the great Orientaliſt, B 346. 349. 351. 
388 
Poetry, of the An ABIANS, B 346 to 358. of the 
LATTER LATINS, — 457 to 479 
Poets minor, Leo, B 462. Bernardus Morlanenſis, 464. 
Odilo, — —ä— 465 
Polcrou, Connt of, ſee William. | 
Political Verſes, waar, — A 77. 80 
PoLYDORE VIRSGII, — B 520 
PoLyGNnoTvus, Painter, — A 208, B 257 
Pomyety, CasAR, — B 271 
PoxrAN us, his account of Alliteration, A 95 


Popk, Poet, A 101. and a Critic allo, — 18 
Pokrico, the Place where Zens taught, B 264. 
painted by Myro and Polygnetus, 265. the Subjects 
of their Pictures, ibid. how long the Pictures 
laſted, — 266 
PoTTER's Arch. Grac. — B 264 
Praiſe of Times, a Species of it ili founded. B 5 29. 
refuted, How, 5 30 to 533. a juſt Compariſon of 
Times to be ſormed, now, 534 
Precedence, or Order of the Conflitutive Parts of the 
Drama—Trht FABLE firſt, A 206 to 211. next, 
THE MANNERS, 211. then THE SENTIMENT, 
bid, %%, THE DicTioN, — ibid. 
Prefaces, two excellent ones of Au Mox ius, B 250 
PRESENT Times, compared with the PasT, B 
$23, &. 

PRI- 


JJ 
PRI DRAUx, Biſhop, 


B 432 
Prieſts of Egypt, the conſequence of their Leiſure, 


B 508 
Printing, —— A 219. B 400. 520 
PRISCIAN, — — B 297 


Pronuntiation, A 64. 74. its importance, 114, 115 
Proſe, how decorated, A 65. 72. 93. Its peculiar 
Feet, WHAT, 70. 72. 89 to ga. bad Mriters of it, 


both in Latin and in Greek, — 80 
PRorzus, his fine Song, — B 473 


PseELLUs, MichAkr, an able Scholar, B 291. ſaid 
to have commented MEKNAN DER, 292, 293 
Pun, deſcribed, A 200. Pun from Horace, ibid. 
from HoMER, 201. from the Emperor CHARLES 
THE BALD, = — B 394 


2 


Ouantity Verbal, A 63. differs from Accent, now, 
64. Quantity Accentual uſurped the place of Syl- 
labic, WHEN and WHY, — 74 co 79 

QuUINCTILIAN, @ Critic, A 12. his Characler as ſuch, 
ibid. quoted, 58. 68. 73. 105. 108, 109. 113 

Quixorz, Dov, a Character not merely imaginary, 


B 511. made probable, now, ibid. reſembled by 
WHOM, — — ibid. 


R. 


RAPHAEL, | 
Readings, various, See Various, 
Refinement, no good from too much, — A6 

18 Qq 4 Rr- 
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REGULUS, — — — A 49 
REMBRANT, — — A213 
Revolution, Dramatic, IIeinru1t?, deſcribed, A 148. 
156, 157. 209, 210 
REynoLDs, Sir, Joh. -© — A 18 
Rhetoric, cultivated by the Greek Philoſophers, WR v. 
B 260. 263. that, and Logic elegantly illuſtrated, 
260 
Rhime, differs from Rhythm, How, B 459. its Ori- 
gin, Deſcription, and Uſe, 459, 460. Samples of 
it, 460 to 462, 463. net unknown to the capital 
Claſſics, tho* perhaps caſual, Ep 462 
Rhythm, A 65. differs from Metre, How, 67. con- 
ſtitutes Mufical Time, both the common and triple, 
68, 69. differs from Rbime, now, B 459, 460 
R1iCHARD, Cæur de Lion, a Troubadour Poet, B 412. 
his Name of Lion given to other Heroes, 444. pre- 
ferred by Bobadin to his Collegue, the King of 
France, ibid. intercourſe between Him and Sala- 
din, 445. his Letter to Saladin, 446. Saladin's 
Anſwer, 447. Richard baſely ſeized by a Duke of 
Auſtria, and redeemed, 449. his Death, and gene- 
rous behaviour to the perſon, who had mortally 
wounded him, 450, 451 
— THE 'THIRD, of Shakſpeare, A 108. his 
Manners, both MoRALLY and POETICALLY, bad, 
WHY, 168. See Macbeth, 


Riddles, — — A 201, 202 
RoBERT of Reading, and ADELARD, two learned 

Monks, — — B39 4 
ROGER DER HovenEn, — B 451 


Roman 
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Roman Eur iz, Viſtern and Eaſtern, B 238, 239. 
different Duration of the one and the other, ibid. 
RO MR, 


Roscou uon, Lord, — — A 18 
Rurus, William, B 421. Sample of his Manners, 
ibid. laughs at a Monk, =_ 422 
RuLEs, defended, -A 216 to 232, RuLts or Ge- 
NIUS, which of the two PRIOR, — 224. 
Rvuss14, ſhort Account of its Princes, and their Ef- 
| forts to civilize, till the Time of PeTeR The 
GREAT, B 560 to 563. the Academies founded there 
by that great Prince, 563, 564. Various Publi- 

' cations from the Preſs there in Greet and Latin, 


564 to 569. Virgils Georgics publiſhed there in 


Greek Hexameters, and a Sample given, 568 


8. 


Sæculum Ob ſcurum, Ferreum, &c. — B 244 
SALADIN, his extraordinary Character and Beha- 
vicur under a variety of Incidents, 331 to 345. 
his Afability, 332. his Converſation, 334. his 
Juſtice, 335. his Severity, 336 to 339. 341. his 
Liberality, 342 to 344. his Contempt of Money, 


ibid. his Intercourſe and Correſpondence with Rich- 


ARD Cour de Leon, — 444 to 449 
SALISBURY Cathedral, its Elegance, B 452 


— — JOHN OF, ſee Johx. 
SALVATOR Rosa, _ A 57. B 497, 498 


SAMPSON, Agoniſles, — A 151. 209 
SANCTIUS, a Capital Grammarian, account of him, 
A 21 


SANNAZARIUS, his fine Eclagues, B 473. lived at 
the 


B 238. 277. 297. 427 


| CRE VU! 


the beginning of a better and improving Age, 475. 
deſcribes his beautiful Villa, — 499 to 501 
SAUNDERSON, Biſhop, three Books he always ſtudied, 
and had with him, wHaT, — B 431 
Scholiaſtis, — — A 15. B 293 
Schoolmen, their Age, B 430, 431. their Character, 
431. their Titles, — 432 
SCHULTENS, — — B 323. 346 
SCRIBLERIAD, fine Quotations from, B 476 to 479 
SCRIPTOR AD HEREN. A 98. 102. 115. 179, 180. 


182 

SELF, no Man quotes HIMSELF for a Villain, B 335 
SELIM, Emperor, — B 387 
Sentences, A 102, 103, 104. Rule for compound Sen- 
tences, — — 104 


Sentiment, in a general Senſe, Aiavoiz, A 173 to 177. 
in a more limited Senſe, Tvwwn, 178 to 182. Sen- 
timent in a general Senſe, illuſtrated by Examples, 
175 to 177. in a more limited Senſe, illuſtrated 
by Examples, 178 to 183. without a Reaſon, and 
with one, 179, 180, ſome, of evil tendence, 181 


Severity, See Saladin, — B 336. 341 
SHAFTESBURY, Lord, @ Critic, A 18. 47. his Rule 
about Monoſyllables, _ — 105 


SHAKSPEARE, quoted, A 55. 99, 100. 151. 180. 
185. 196, 197. his Merit and Demerit, WHENCE, 


225 to 230. reaſons Socratically, tho' probably igno- 
rant of Socratic Reaſoning, 227. quoted, 226. 


B 415. his Patroneſs, wo, — A 25 
SIMONIDES, — — - A199 
StMPLICIUS, — B 248, 249 
SOCRATES, _ — B 257, 258 


So- 


EN d 1 . 


SocxATIc REASONING, in SHAKSPEARE, in X- 
NOPHON, in ARISTOTLE, A 227, 228, 229. its 


Mode, | Ee 8 i 229 
SOLOMON, B 348. thought a Magician for his Wiſe 
dom, — ibid. 
Sophiſt, able deciſion of, — B 400 
SOPHOCLES, A 47. 150, 151, 152. 224. 231. B 241. 
257. 293 
Speech, perfect Co- incidence of all its Parts, A 112 
SpENSER, — — A 99, 100 
DPELMAN, — B 243. 515 
SPON, — — B 283 


STATUES, fine Grecian ones, deſtroyed by the Barba- 
rian Cruſade, when they ſackt Conſlantinople, B 302. 
the Statues enumerated and deſcribed. See NICETAS, 

Stile, its importance, A 106. defended againſt vulgar 
Olbjections, 107 to 113. B 263 

TTOA. See Portico. 4 

SToBzXus, Character of his Work, B 289, 290 

Stoic Philoſophy, — B 259. 347+ 355 

Stories, ſtrange, ſee Tales, B 278. 396 to 400 

Srxazo, fine MS, of, at Moſcow, — 5 569 

SrRAGERIS, the antient Stageira; the City where 
AR1STOTLE was born and buried, B 485, 486 

STUART, (Antiq. of Athens) B 257. 282, 283. 

285, 286 

SpipAs, emended ably by Toupe, A 33. B 277. 
Character of his Work, 287, 288, 289, 290 

Sultan of Egypt, fine Story of Him, and his Vixir, 

B 381 

SYDENHAM, excellent Tranſlator, WRV, A 27 

OY Ls 
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SYLLA, his Cruelty and Devaſtation at ATHaexs, 


B 270 

SYNESIUS, — B 266. 280, 281 
T. 

Tactrus, — — B 251. 300 

Tales, Arabian and Turkiſh, — B 347 


—— abſurd and ſirange, B 278, 279. 396 to 400. 
their Eflimate, ſee Bacon, Lord Verulam. 

Taſle, to be acquired, How, A 48, 233 to 236, roſe 
in the Net of Europe, ThRo' WwHAT Cavses, 
B 319. See below, Vulgar. 


TAYLOR, — —— — A 33 
Tzurz, Theſſaltan, — B 493 
TERENCE, — — A 81. 149 
TERMINUS, the God, Enigma concerning him, A 202 
THEOPHRASTUS, — — AS 
THEOPOMPUS, entire, WHEN, — B 290 
Tromas AQUINAS, — B 431 
Time, Muſical, — A 69, 70 


Times, their Character in different Ages, B 416, 
417. GooD OLD Tims, 418. 523, &c. Story 


about them, eser 8880 335 
Titus Pouroxlus, called ATTiICus, way, B 275 
Toleration, — — B 551 
Totality, — A 132. 158, 159 
Tour, — A 32, 33. B 288 
Town, taken by Storm, deſcribed, A 58, 59 


Trogic 


N. 


Tragic and Epic Poetry, prior to Comic, why, A 46, 47 
—— Drama, differs from Epic, How, 140, 141. 
its proper Character, 150. Tragic Paſſions, wHAT, 
153 

Tranſlation, and Tranſlators, A 27 to 29. three ca- 
Pital ones, (CasAUBON, CARTER, SYDENHAM) 
and way, A 27, 28. others, reſpectable, 28 
TxricLinivs, Scholiaſt, — B 293 
Traubadours, Character of thoſe Poets, and the Sub- 
jecis of their Poetry, B 411, 412. Princes were 

of the Number. See Richard Coeur de Leon, and 
Milliam of Poictou, 412. Etymology of the name, 


412. mentioned, — 467 
Troy, its taking, — A 53. B 310. 321 
Truce of God, WHAT, — B 513 
Truth, immutable, A 225. 231. in TRUTA Rules 

and Genius COINCIDE, — 231 
Turgid, — — A 193 
Funks, B 317. 550. Turkiſh Envey, Story of, 389 
Tyranny, its Effect, — — 4 14 
TYRWHITT, an able Critic, — A 24 

V. 
VALERIUS Maximus, — A 62 


Various Readings in the days of Antiquity, both in Greek 
Authors and in Latin, A 31, 32. more neceſſary 
and more cultivated z2w than formerly, WHL, A 31 

32 

VavcLuse, the delight of Petrarch, — B 502 

Verſes Leonine, — B 240. 428. 462, 463, 464 

Verſus Politici, — — A 77. 80 

ViR- 


N 


ViRGiL, A 28. 33. 40. 53. 55. 68, 69. 94, 95. 
171. 230. B 239. 305. 390, 400. 462. 473. 494 
521. 523, 524, 525. 541. 551. curious Ac- 
count of a various Reading in him, from A. Gel- 
lins, A 31. quoted, 551: Sample of his Georgics, 
in Greek Hexameters, 568 
Virtue, now eſtimated by Zeno, B 259, How by 


Epicurus, — — 262 
ULyssSEs, — — A 191 
UrToN, — — A 24. 33 


Julgar, their Admiration, WHENCE, A 48. their 
Tafite, rox WHAT, B 492, 493. (See Ox and 
Aſs.) TRUE TASTE, to them incomprehenſible, 498 


W. 
WALLIS, — — B 395 
WALSINGHAM, Ziftorian, —— B 243 
War, Hol v, B 339. 408. 515. See Cruſades, Cru- 
ſaders. 
WarToN, Dr. Warton, and Brother, both Eugliſb 
Critics, — A 24, 25 


WAVERLY, Hiſtorian, B 461 
WESTMINSTER, that and Oxford, Places of Educa- 
tion from high antiquity, — B 406 
WHEELER, the Traveller, — B 284 
WHOLE and PARTS, A 8. 44. 111, 112. A WHOLE 
deſcribed, 1 17. Beginning, Middle, and End, de- 
fined, ibid, WHoLE illuſtrated from EvucLip, 
118. from VirGiL's GeorGics, 119 to 128. 
from the Menexenus of PLATo, 129 to 131. 
from a modern Sonnet, 134, 135. ought to paſs 

| thre 


JJ 


thre? all Written Compoſitions, as it paſſes thre all 
Nature, — — 132 
WILTIIAu, Duke of Normandy, THE CONQUEROR, 
B 401. viſits the Confefſor, Edward, 404. prefers 
Id aul Hus in the Church, 401. 406. his Cha- 
rafter, 418. his Taſte, 419, 420. his ſpirited Re- 
ply, 421. Speech to his Son, Henry, 424 
— Count of Poictou, a Troubadour, B 412. 
his /icentious Manners, 413, 414. his treatment of 
two Biſhops, ibid. at laſt turns Biget, 415 
Wimen of Quality, purity of their Greek at Conflanti- 
nople, during a late Age; and of their Latin at 
Rome, during the Republic, B 314, 315: many 
Women famous for Literature among the Arabians, 


| 20 
Wrvir, Biſhop of Saliſbury, — B 243 
8 
XENOPHON, his inſtance of Socratic Reaſoning, A 228. 
mentioned, — 28. B 258. 503 
XERXES and DARius, — B 256 
1 1 a 


Youth, its Character; Age, its Character, A 177 


Z. 
ZENo, Stoic, ſhort Sketch of his Doctrine, B 259, 
260 
ZEUX1s, Painter, — — A 208 
Zozluus, Hiſtorian, —— B 278 
1 8. 
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